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The Bureau of Water Works and Supply, 
City of Los Angeles, has completed its third 
FULTON-DIESEL installation — The San 
Fernando Pumping Station. San Fernando 
Station consists of three 1150 B.H.P. 
FULTON-DIESELS direct connected to 
generators, supplying power to the deep well 
motors that furnish a part of the city water. 








The Los Angeles Pumping Plants: 








Manhattan Station ‘ . 
1— 750 B.H.P. FULTON-DIESEL in the country, as having the largest 


Lomita Station Diesel Engine Pumping Station. 
1— 750 B.H.P. FULTON-DIESEL The number of FULTON-DIESEL 
San Fernando Station installations are increasing due to 
3 — 1150 B.H.P. FULTON-DIESEL unexcelled success of units operat- 
TOTAL 4950 B.H.P. ing throughout the country. 
Current bulletin gladly sent on re- 
This places Los Angeles first, of all the cities quest. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful Engine Builders for Over Seventy Years 
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Comprehensive City Planning Follows 


Piecemeal Progress in Des Moines 


By James B. Weaver 


Member Town Planning Commission, Des Moines, Ia. 


VERY city in the land owes much, along 
the line of its development, to those 
isolated, independent, and courageous 


thinkers who from 
year to year under- 
took this or that 
pre ject and fought 


for its consumma-~ 
tion. They were like 
skirmishers back of 
whom in those first 
days no solid armies 


waited to march to 
victory. They fought 
alone, not always 
wisely, it is true, 
here victorious, there 
going down to de- 
feat; here achieving 
1 park, a plaza, or a 
widened street, there 
ridiculed by a jeal- 
prejudiced and 
rmed electo- 
Civic unity was 

king almost every- 
where. Towns grew 
ities, cities into 

great populous cen- 
t a thousand 
ed moves, with- 
ity of purpose 
lan, and, of 
with no com- 
rescience of 
istent demands 








The City Plan and Community 
Consciousness 


The accompanying article has special 
timeliness because of the annual conven- 
tion, which is to be held in Des Moines 
this month, of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements. In a paper 
goecented by Mr. Weaver before the 1925 

ational Conference on City Planning, in 
New York, from which most of this article 
has been compiled, the author mentions 
some of the civic forces which have been 
responsible in Des Moines for the growth 
of sentiment favorable to city planning. 
Important among these was the adoption, 
in 1908, of the commission form of gov- 
ernment; for the wide-spread discussion 
and enthusiasm aroused by this step 
greatly stimulated local pride and cleared 
the stage for further cooperation in civic 
matters. 


In concluding his convention address. 
Mr. Weaver compared Old World and 
New World methods of city development, 
and said: 

of the experience of the Old World, 
nt tt z the spirit of the Renaissance, 
which is immortal and belongs to the race, may 
we not rebuild our American cities, fusing the 

ess of that great period with the daring 
and initiative of the Twentieth Century? 

‘*And there are signs that this is exactly what 
is taking place. We are fast acquiring the tech- 


ranks that civic beauty is a cause of infinite 
importance, to which men and women may 
worthily dedicate their lives and fortunes, as to 
a great public service.’’ 








about to be made as a result of advance of 
science, transportation, and great industrial 
centers. Even after giving credit for isolated 


improvement of great 
merit, the mistakes 
and economic loss 
due to this lack of 
unity and of an 
aroused public opin- 
ion are, of course, 
immeasurable. 

Such special meas- 
ure of unity of effort 
as Des Moines has 
realized in the last 
fifteen years has been 
due, probably more 
than to any other 
cause, to the exis- 
tence of a_ central 
group of citizens, 
originally known as 
the Civic Improve- 
ment Committee, 
with a city-wide 
vision, for the origi- 
nation and dissemi- 
nation of plans for 
improvement. In 
May, 1916, the City 
Council did. this 
group the honor to 
give it an official 
status by the enact- 
ment of an_ ordi- 
nance creating a 
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Town Planning Commission of fifteen mem 
bers and naming as such Commission the fif 
teen persons then composing the preexisting 
committee. The members serve 
without pay. Under various names, in their 
unofficial and official capacities, they have 
met at luncheon, practically without variation, 
weekly or bi-weekly now for seventeen years 

This Commission and the committee which 
preceded it have had an important relation to 
every major project and almost endless minor 
proposals inaugurated since its formation. 
Many of them it has itself originated, but it 
has, of course, always championed proposals 
of whatever origin if consistent with the 
city’s best interests in the judgment of the 
Commission. 


voluntary 


Among other things achieved by the city 
in recent years may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: the planning and completion in part of 
an extensive system of boulevards; the widen- 
ing of Grand Avenue (extending clear across 
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the city from east to west) to 80 feet; 
lowering of the grade and widening of ;s: 
and oth Streets and 6th Avenue adjacent 
the business district; the widening of U: 
versity Avenue; the construction of 7th Str: 
viaduct; the development of the Civic Cen 
ter; the opening of Keosauqua Way; the « 
tablishment of Frederick Hubbell Boulevard 
the acquiring of additional park areas, etc 
Some of these projects deserve special me: 
tion, 


The Civie Center 
lhe Des Moines River bisects the city. 
pioneer days business flourished along tl 
river-front. With the coming of the railroad 
development went farther inland on _ bot! 
sides of the river. The water-front becam: 
veritably a dumping-ground, a location fo 
junk dealers, livery stables, dilapidated 
shacks, willow thickets, sand-bars, bill 
boards and rickety old-time bridges. It wa 











PARTIAL VIEW OF THE CIVIC CENTER IN DES MOINES 
What was once an offensive area in the heart of the city has been transformed by retaining-walls, parkin; 


bridges, and landscapin, 


into a setting for the city’s public buildings. 


On the left bank are the Municipal build 


ing and the Central Police and Municipal Courts Building and between these the sites for the Federal Court Build 
ing and the Art Gallery and Art Institute 
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tween practically two separate cities, each 
with its commercial, social, and _ political 
orientation, operating in keen rivalry. 

The first overture of moment looking to 
initing the two sides of the river arose in 
connection with the City Library. A library 
building was to be started in 1903, to cost 
After much discussion it was 
placed on the west side of the river, facing 
the stream, amidst a storm of protest from 
those urging a location up-town. In June, 
1908, the Civic Improvement Committee pre- 
sented to the Council a comprehensive River 
Front Civie Center Plan, urging that addi- 
tional 


$350,000. 


new Post Office building, costing $750,000, 
Library. The city was definitely committing 
itself to the location of its public buildings 


camps. A Coliseum, built by public subscrip- 
on, was completed in 1910, with a seating 

apacity of 7,000, 

Constant agitation by the Civic Improve- 
ment Committee, the commercial organiza- 
tions, and civie clubs, resulted in a small 
mmual tax to be devoted to acquiring the 
ground between First Street and the water’s 
edge on both sides of the river. At about this 
juncture (1909) Charles Mulford Robinson, 
on the initiative of the Women’s Club, and 
n request of the Council, was brought to the 
City to advise with a view to the comprehen- 
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admittedly a disgrace—just a dividing line be- | 





public buildings be thus located. A | 


followed in 1909, across the street from the 


long the dividing line between the rival, 
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sive development of the proposed Civic Cen- 
ter. His report made a strong impression. 
The year I91I saw the completion of a new 
City Hall, at a cost of $350,000, a very hand- 
some structure on the east bank of the river. 

Public opinion was further aroused by these 
tangible proofs of the possibilities. Condem- 
nation proceeded steadily, year by year, to ac- 
quire and develop the areas along the water- 
front for a distance of six blocks on both 
banks. In 1918 a very beautiful building was 
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THE APPROACH TO THE STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES 


erected on the east bank of the river for the 
Municipal Courts and Central Police Station, 
at a cost of about $450,000. A block has been 
condemned for a site for an Art Gallery and 
Art Institute, a magnificent gift which the 
city has every reason to believe is coming 
through the generosity of one of its leading 
capitalists. 

As early as October, 1910, the Town Plan- 
ning Commission urged that the course of the 
Racoon River be changed near its mouth, and 
the land between the new and the old bed 
conveyed by the state to the city. Here a 
disreputable area of thirty acres, devoted 
since 1845 to abject hovels and ground for 
dumping refuse, is to become a fine park at 
the south end of the Civic Center and within 
ten minutes’ walk of the main business dis- 
trict. Four splendid ornamental bridges of 
stone and concrete, handsomely lighted, and 
of full street width, have replaced the pioneer 
structures at a cost of about $680,000. 

There has been spent in all on the Civic 
Center about $4,000,000 in acquiring land and 
in the erection of bridges, retaining walls, and 
buildings. The Art Gallery and Federal 
Building are yet to be erected, but the sites 
are waiting. The areas adjacent have to a 
large degree recovered their commercial self- 
respect. The physical change wrought has 
made a powerful appeal to the pride of Des 
Moines. It has stimulated other plans. The 
Civic Center has had a definite spiritual reac- 
tion, the unification of the city, through the 
transformation of a disgraceful dumping- 
ground and sinister dividing line into a cen- 
tral area of great beauty and practical utility. 
The citizens of Des Moines and her public 
officials look forward unitedly and with eager 
pride to the full fruition of their plans. 


Keosauqua Way 
In 1916 in the center of the city and at the 


northwest corner of the central business dis- 
trict was an area about eight blocks in width 
and a mile long, difficult of access, and ful! 
of dead-end streets and inferior buildings 
Through the heart of this district ran diago 
nally in earlier years a ravine known as Bird's 
Run. For fifty years this ravine was just 

dumping-ground. A large storm sewer was 
constructed twenty-five years ago down its 
full length, the ravine filled, and the area thus 
created in the various blocks occupied by 
cheap wooden buildings, mainly residences 

The fine grade presented by the site of the 
ravine, its diagonal course leading from the 
rapidly-growing residence district in th: 
northwest straight to the heart of the busines: 
district, early suggested to the minds of man 
persons that it should some day be occupied 
for street purposes. In October, 1916, the 
Town Planning Commission took definite a 
tion. It adopted and sent to the City Council 
a resolution urging the location through th: 
entire length of the valley of a traffic way 10 
feet in width. The Council approved the pro} 
ect, increased the width to 110 feet, created 
a benefited district to bear the cost, and pro 
ceeded with condemnation of the right of 
way. 

Following the plan to designate the city’s 
boulevards by famous Indian names con 
nected with Iowa history, the new street 
called Keosauqua Way. The cost, 
$900,000, assessed to a large area, has m 
been burdensome and has resulted in few aj 
peals. Keosauqua Way has been completed 
a little over one year and already bears pro! 
ably the heaviest traffic, with one exception 
of any street in the city. The paved witt! 
between the curbs is 78 feet. It shortens the 
distance from the business district to Drak 
University and the large and rapidly growing 
residential area to the northwest three-quar 
ters of a mile. It required eight years of per 


about 
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nt effort to consummate this obviously left of this tract, 65 acres, to the city for a 
able project. Scattered through those park. This beautifully wooded land, of great 
t years were many tense periods of ac- value, is located in a handsome residential 
opposition, with flaming posters and much district. One of the conditions of the gift is 
tical pressure. To-day this fine traffic way the erection by the city of a fine swimming 
ansforming adjacent areas and has over- pool, which has been built this year. May we 
lmingly justified itself in popular opinion not believe that the congenial atmosphere of 
ne of the most notable pieces of planning city planning has had its part in prompting 
ie city’s history. (See front cover.) the gift to the city for all time of this splen- 

did park area? 
What Two Citizens Have Done for Des Moines 
rederick Hubbell Boulevard—aA striking Special Uses of Some of the Parks 
‘ance of individual initiative for the pub- The city was deficient in down-town parks. 
good is a boulevard project inaugurated The Civic Center, with both banks of the 
| financed entirely by one of the city’s most river parked and the park at the mouth of 
prominent citizens, Frederick M. Hubbell. the Racoon River, greatly improves the situa- 
‘ing to the state a poor Connecticut boy ation. The outlying park system comprises 
re than 70 years ago, Mr. Hubbell is now about 1,000 acres, well distributed, and in- 
redited with being the state’s most wealthy © cludes two municipal golf-links, in addition 
en. As the revolution in transportation to which there are three handsome courses 
eloped through the motor vehicle, with belonging to private clubs. 

Connecticut horror of waste he con- Certain special uses are made of some of 
ed the idea of establishing at his own ex- the parks, which may be of interest. In 
se a diagonal thoroughfare to the city Waveland, one of the larger parks, the city 
its and beyond in a northeasterly direc- has erected a handsome municipal observa- 

He had a preliminary survey made in tory building with lecture room. Here are 

go8. Slowly but steadily, by purchase or con-_ installed by Drake University its telescope 
emnation, Mr. Hubbell has been pushing this and equipment. There is on exhibition, three 
roject to completion. With the exception of days a week, a fine collection of stellar photo- 
or two small pieces, acquired by the city, graphs; and each week Dean Moorehouse 
as paid for the entire road which bears gives illustrated lectures on astronomy to 
name. He has expended about $95,000 classes and to school children and the public 
ite; and though he has reached the city generally. The city furnishes the building, 
ts and is 86 years of age, he is still push- and the University the equipment and mainte- 
ing for an extension through the farms out- nance. The observatory is very popular with 
side the city and teward Marshalltown. Asked the public. 
recently whether he had been back to the old In another park the city granted the Des 
Connecticut home in _ recent 
years, he answered, “No, but I’m 
n my way.” 
ishworth Park.—In the sum- 
of 1851 Richard Ashworth, 
h his family and a company 
s relatives, thirteen in all, 
by water and ox-team 
Vermont to Des Moines 
ettled on a tract five miles 
of the village. Among 
tracts acquired was eighty 
' native white oak timber, 
1° by $500 in gold carried 
lary Ashworth, the wife of 
in a belt about her 
ll the way from Ver- 
One of her sons, Charles, 
lor, then a boy of three 
irvives now, 77 years of 


+ 


st year he gave what is 











UNIVERSITY AVENUE BRIDGE, DES MOINES 
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Moines Women’s Club a lease for 99 years on 
a fine pioneer residence located in the park. 
This the club has remodeled at a cost of about 
$200,000 to embrace club rooms, a club art 
gallery, and a fine auditorium. Here is the 
center of activity of the women’s organiza- 
tions of the city. 


A Comprehensive Plan for Des Moines 

I have mentioned only a few of the accom- 
plishments of the last fifteen years. There 
have been others of great moment. But, how- 
ever commendable were individual projects, 
the Town Planning Commission has been 
restive, especially in the last five years. I can 
use no more fit term. The city was under- 
taking fine projects in spots, but coordination 
was lacking. 

The city’s area is 9 miles by 6. Its popula- 
tion grew 46 per cent in the decade 1910-20. 
The total is to-day over 140,000, nearer 150,- 
000, if there is included territory separately 
incorporated but contiguous and essentially a 
part of the city’s life. The improved area 
has been rapidly extending in new plats with 
pressing problems of connecting streets, park 
areas, etc., unsolved. Sites demanding spe- 
cial treatment in the way of boulevards, 
parks, playgrounds, etc., were being cut up 
with little regard for coordination or for re- 
lation to a city-wide plan. Expensive struc- 
tures were being erected on streets that de- 
mand widening. Factories and stores were 
invading residence districts. Zoning and a 
comprehensive plan were the crying needs. 

The statutes of the state made no provision 
for zoning. The Commission set about pro 
curing the necessary legislation, and was suc- 
cessful in April, 1923. 

The same month the Chamber of Commerce 
took action that was of great help. A Pro- 
gram.of Work was developed ufder a plan 
sitiilar to that which has been installed in 
many cities. by the American City Bureau. 
The membership of the Chamber, numbering 
2,250, was divided into 25 groups, each em- 
bracing about roo persons. Each group was 
called into conference, a director of the 
Chamber presiding, and each person was 
asked to express himself in answer to two 
questions : , 

1. What, in your opinion as a citizen, is 
the thing of first importance to be done by the 
Chamber of Commerce for the’ community as 
a whole? 

2. What, in-your opinion, should be un- 
dertaken by the Chamber of Commerce to im- 


prove the local conditions of direct impor- 
tance to you? 

Notes of the discussion at all the confer- 
ences were taken and from these a ballot was 
prepared covering 103 proposals or sugges- 
tions. This ballot was mailed to the entire 
membership of the Chamber. Based on the 
votes as returned, a Major Program was 
formulated covering ten points. Zoning and 
a comprehensive city plan were two of the 
first three projects in this Major Program. 
This conference and questionnaire have been 
well termed “a-thought survey” of the people 
of Des Moines on plans for the betterment of 
the city. 

About the same time a conference was 
called by the Town Planning Commission of 
delegates from numerous civic organizations, 
including the Greater Des Moines Committee, 
the Playground Commission, the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, the Garden Club, the Argonne 
Post, and the Chamber of Commerce. Reso- 
lutions were adopted urging a zoning ordi- 
nance. In June, 1923, favorable action was 
taken by the Council, and on August 4, 1923, 
a zoning ordinance was enacted naming a 
Commission of five members. Three of the 
members chosen are also members of the 
Town Planning Commission, and the Chair- 
man of the latter is also Chairman of the 
Zoning Commission. This brings the Council 
and the two commissions into close associa. 
tion. The Zoning Commission began its ses- 
sions in the Municipal Building. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that zoning, though 
important, was but one element in something 
greater. It was decided to call into consulta- 
tions from a sister city a man of wide experi- 
ence well known to this conference, Harland 
Bartholomew, of St. Louis. 

Sundry public meetings, together with con- 
ferences with the Town Planning Commis- 
sion, the Zoning Commission, the Greater Des 
Moines Committee, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the City Council, resulted in com 
mitting the city by contract not only to zon- 
ing but to the preparation of a Comprehensive 
City Plan under Mr. Bartholomew’s direction. 
The work has been progressing now for over 
a year. It will require some months yet to 
finish the draft of the plan. The Major 
Streets Plan, in tentative form, is nearing 
completion. The work on zoning is progress- 
ing steadily, as is the study of parks and 
boulevards. 

There is a feeling on the part of the Town 
Planning Commission and allied civic bodies 
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: their feet are at last on solid ground. It 
\l take years to carry out all the details of 

Comprehensive Plan. But when it 
adopted by the Council—and we do not 
juestion that it will be—the city’s develop- 
nt will no longer be a matter of chance. 






Minnesota Municipalities, held in Alex- 

andria, this summer, a resolution was 
opted requesting the Committee on Taxation 
d Assessments to prepare, for future con- 
leration by the League, drafts of bills for 
mission to the Legislature on various sub- 
ts, including the so-called Pittsburgh Plan 
issessing real estate. The committee’s re- 
port to the League, on which this action was 
based, read in part as follows: 


In order to afford-relief to those who live 
and improve their lands, proposals have 
been made from time to time to reduce or even 
liminate taxes upon improvements. The cities 
Pittsburgh and Scranton, Pa., undertook in 
13 a plan for a gradual reduction in the tax 
on buildings. This year, as a result of this 
lual reduction, buildings in these cities will be 
ssed on a 50-per-cent basis and land 100 per 
of full value. The Pittsburgh Chamber of 
merce and the allied boards of trade of these 

s have given this plan their unqualified 
lorsement. This is known as the Pittsburgh 


A [ the 1925 convention of the League of 


In New York state in 1921, a law was enacted, 
g to municipalities the right to exempt new 
llings from taxation up to $5,000 per dwelling 
partment for a ten-year period, and the re- 
has been a tremendous increase in the con- 
ction of homes and apartments and a conse- 
t lowering of taxes on new dwellings. 


OEE, 











ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, DES MOINES 


Each year will see the city grow in sym- 
metry, in the convenience and comfort of liv- 
ing, in the creation of beauty, and in the 
gradual flowering of a splendid plan in whose 
scope every section of the city will have had 
full consideration. 


Minnesota Municipalities Discuss Partial 


Tax-Exemption of Buildings 


“Our neighboring state of North Dakota, in 
1917, provided for the assessment of land at 30 
per cent of its value and improvements on farm 
lands at 5 per cent of their value. Cities were 
permitted to adopt a similar plan if they chose. 
In 1919 a new law was enacted providing that 
land, railroads and other utilities and business 
buildings should be assessed at 100 per cent of 
the actual value; buildings used for homes on city 
lots, livestock, personal property and farm ma- 
chinery generally to be assessed at 50 per cent 
of value, while farm buildings and improvements 
were exempt entirely. 

“Many of the cities of western Canada, after 
experimenting with the total exemption of im- 
provements from taxation, have now turned to a 
partial exemption. While land continues to be 
assessed at 100-per-cent value in Victoria, im- 
provements are taxed at 33% per cent, in Cal- 
gary, Moosejaw and Vancouver improvements are 
taxed at 50 per cent; in Edmonton 60 per cent, 
Winnipeg 6634 per cent of full and true value. 
This is as compared with land, which is assessed 
at 100 per cent of full and true value. 

“Wherever such a plan has been put into effect, 
it is claimed and it would appear that generally 
speaking the actual farmer, the small home owner 
or the business man has had his tax burden sub- 
stantially lightened, while a heavier burden is cast 
upon the land speculator and the owners of val- 
uable business and residence sites not being util- 
ized to their full value. 

“The Pittsburgh Plan, so-called, could be put 
into operation in Minnesota by act of the Legis 
lature.” 





One-half of civic progress is realizing it CAN be done. 
—From Chatter, Chamber 


of Commerce, Chattanooga, Tenn 
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The Sewage Treatment Works of 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Part I 


System Involves Large Intercepting Sewer, Plain Sedimentation, Dilution, and Sludge 
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OUTLINE MAP OF THE CITY OF SYRACUSE, SHOWING IMPROVEMENTS CONSTRUCTED 
BY THE SYRACUSE INTERCEPTING SEWER BOARD 


of Syracuse, N. Y., extends along Onon- 

daga Creek, which drains most of the 
city, crosses under the creek, and is joined by 
the Harbor Brook intercepting sewer. From 
this junction the sewer extends directly to the 
sewage treatment works. This sewer brings 
to the works the domestic sewage flow of the 
entire city, with which is combined surface 
water entering the sewerage system during 
times of storm. 

The treatment works are designed to handle 
27.5 million gallons per day, the estimated 1940 
average dry-weather flow. They have a maxi- 
mum capacity of twice this quantity, or 55 
million gallons daily, for treatment during 
storm flows. 

Inasmuch as the main intercepting sewer 
during extended and severe storms is likely 


Teer main intercepting sewer of the city 


to carry sewage up to a maximum rate of 
130 million gallons per day, an overflow cham- 
ber has been constructed whereby all flows in 
excess of 55 million gallons daily are direct!) 
admitted to a relief conduit instead of passing 
through and overloading the treatment works 

Before passing through the overflow chamber 
the sewage passes through a Venturi flume 
arranged, after calibration, to serve as a means 
of measuring the entire sewage volume prior ‘ 
its entry into the overflow chamber of the treat 
ment works. 


The Treatment Works 
The sewage treatment works are located 0 
the filled-in area occupied by Onondaga ( reek 
prior to the construction of the New York 
State Barge Canal Harbor and channel north 
of Hiawatha Street and in close proximity '0 
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NORAMIC VIEW OF 
REATMENT WORKS, 
{OWING SETTLING 
\NKS, PUMPING- 
ATION, GRIT CHAM- 
BR, AND OVERFLOW 
‘HAMBER—GAS COM- 
\NY PLANT IN 
BACKGROUND 








y garbage reduction plant. Immediateiy 
of the treatment works, the Syracuse 
vhting Company is constructing a large gas 
The close concentration of these three 


obtained. It is removed without unwatering 


by a clam-shell bucket and electric traveling 
hoist, operating from an overhead track sys- 
tem controlled by an attendant in a cab integral 


KS. 
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or less noisome utilities is advantageous 


vell as of civic interest and esthetic value. 


tre 
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e function of the sewage treatment works 
‘atment rather than complete purification 


e sewage of the city. The capacity of 








GRIT REMOVAL EQUIPMENT HOIST, 


CAB AND BUCKET 


mdaga Lake for dilution effects a great 


nomy and is being utilized to the fullest ex- 


lhe treatment of the sewage is as fol- 


irse bar screening removes large floating 
lhe bars are spaced 2% inches in the 
and under actual operation retain float- 
/bjects which find entrance into the sewer- 


system, sometimes inexplicably. The 


‘coarse bar screens located at the entrance to 


grit chamber are hand-raked every few 


removal is effected by passing the sew- 
hrough a three-compartment grit chamber 
ein its flow velocity is checked to a rate 
ut 1 foot per second, for a period of 
jo seconds. During this time the sand, 
s, macadam surfacing material, and 
heavy inorganic street surfacing débris 
have entered the sewers have an oppor- 
y to settle to the bottom of the grit cham- 
(he velocity is sufficient to maintain in 
sion organic matters of sewage origin. 
in grit, inoffensive and non-odorous, is 


with the hoist equipment. This grit is an ex- 
cellent filling material that will serve admirably 
for surfacing walks and driveways and for 
filling the low spots around the 
works. 


treatment 


Mechanically raked screens form the next 
stage in treatment. Fach of the three grit 
chamber compartments is prolonged to form 
a screen compartment in which is located the 
bar screen having ™%-inch clear spacing. The 
function of this screen is to strain out only 
such objects that, on account of size, might 
seriously interfere with the further stages of 
treatment and disposal. The sewage flowing 
between these bars leaves upon the screen sur- 
face substances and materials larger than the 
passageway between the bars. These consist 
largely of rags, cotton waste, vegetable débris, 
leaves, and a very small amount of uncom- 
minuted fecal matter. To prevent the undue 
accumulation of material upon the screen, 
which because of the blinding of the screen 
surface would occur in a very short time under 
even ordinary flows, the rejecta are rapidly 
removed by mechanically propelled rakes. 
These are chain-operated and elevate the 
screenings into conveniently located hoppers. 





INTERIOR VIEW OF MAIN PUMPING- 
STATION 
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REAR OF CONTROL BOARD AT MAIN PUMPING- 
STATION, SHOWING MASTER CONTROLLER DRIVE 


The hopper bottoms are open and their con- 
tents discharge into steel cans, which, when 
filled, are emptied into a wheelbarrow and 
thence taken to low areas near the works, 
where the screenings are buried under a layer 
of grit removed from the grit chamber. Thus 
the screenings are disposed of effectively in 
an inoffensive, inexpensive, and yet helpful 
manner. 

Since the screens are not intended to serve 
as other than protective devices, any straining 
action due to blinding would remove much 
material which could otherwise pass freely 
through the bar spaces. The mechanical rakes 
were therefore designed to pass over the entire 
screen surface twice every minute, assuring 
a practically clean screen at all times. The 
prior and unintentional removal of substances 
best handled in the settling tanks is thus pre- 
vented and the volume of screenings produced 
kept down to a practical minimum, 

After passing through the bar screens, the 
sewage enters the suction well of the main 
sewage pumping-station. Each of the three 
screen compartments discharges into a com- 
mon well located directly under the main sew- 
age pumps. 

The main sewage pumps are housed in the 
sewage pumping-station, as are also the screens, 
the control apparatus, auxiliary equipment, and 
the various service rooms, including shop, lav- 
atories, and laboratory. The four main pumps 
are the Morris 24-inch horizontal shaft cen- 
trifugal type, direct-coupled to Westinghouse 
75-horse-power slip-ring motors. Variable 
speed control, producing pump delivery in ac- 
cordance with the volume of the inflowing 
sewage, is obtained through a float-actuated 
master control equipment which functions 
automatically. By means of this control, the 
velocity in the grit chamber is maintained 
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at the optimum point without the very e 
sive loss of head common to most grit-cham 
ber installations. This effects a continuoys 
saving in electric power charges of about $10 
per day. 

The pump discharge pipes are joined into a 
common cast iron force main, increasing from 
24 inches to 48 inches in diameter, which, after 
leaving the building, is joined to a 48x24 Ven 
turi sewage meter for measuring the quantities 
pumped, The meter is placed in a concrete 
vault contiguous with and accessible to th 
pump ng-station, with piezometer connections 
to the indicating-recording device located o1 
the control floor of the station. 

Within the pumping-station are placed as 
auxiliaries two motor-operated vacuum prim- 
ing pumps, either unit being capable of priming 
a 24-inch pump in about 35 seconds. Adjacent 
thereto is located the 10-kilowatt motor-gen- 
erator set which produces the direct current 
required for the operation of the grit cleaning 
mechanism. A 6-inch sump pump of the ver- 
tical submerged type, for handling drainag: 
and seepage, is also located inside the station 
in a deep sump well. 

The control board located on the mezzanine 
floor of the main pumping-station is especially 
worthy of comment. The panels contain equip- 
ment for controlling the motors for all of the 
machinery employed in the treatment works; 
also the hydraulically operated discharge valves 
on the main pumps; also numerous indicating 
and recording gages and supervisory operation 
charts. Within the compass of one board, al 
most 40 feet long and containing thereon over 


Street Grade 








LEAPING WEIRS AND INTERCEPTING 
CHAMBER 
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eces of equipment and apparatus, are 

i the controls for the entire works. One 

1. serves the board. Additional atten- 

are, of course, required for the com- 
functioning of the plant. 

- influent conduit receives the discharge 

Venturi meter and conducts the flow to 
ttling tanks. The conduit is largely built 
integral with these tanks of reinforced con- 
crete, and has twenty-four 16-inch square 

uice-gate-controlled ports, which feed the 

The cross-section of the conduit is 
sradually reduced from 4 feet, 6 inches by 4 
feet, closely in proportion with the diminishing 
sewage flow, until the conduit is 18 inches 
square at the blow-off end. 

‘The settling tanks, of which there are four, 
are of the square type, about 71 feet by 71 
feet in plan at the water-level and a depth to 
the center of the sloping bottom, exclusive 
of the small sludge cone at that point, of 101% 
feet. The effective capacity of the tanks is 
sufficient to provide one-hour detention for the 
average flow. The sewage enters each tank 
through six ports placed uniformly across the 
inlet end, and flows, after baffling, more or 
less directly across to the outlet weir, extend- 


channel conducts the flow from the weir to 
the tank effluent chamber. Each of the four 
effluent chambers is connected by a 30-inch 
cast iron pipe to the deep-water conduit ex- 
tending along the effluent end of the tanks. 

he deep-water conduit starts at the overflow 
chamber and continues as a part of the twin 
conduit on land (the other half of the twin 
conduit being the shore relief terminating at 
the shore) until the water’s edge is reached. 
Beyond that point the deep-water line con- 
tinues as a 60-inch reinforced concrete sub- 
aqueous pipe for a distance of about one-third 
of a mile and to a depth of about 25 feet below 
normal lake level. 

Several 24-inch openings in the sides and at 
the end of this conduit serve to disperse the 
effluent over a large area at the outlet end 
of the pipe, which is carried on piles and is 
surrounded by a mass of protective riprap. 
After the effluent leaves the deep-water line, 


o 








SCREEN RAKING MECHANISM, SHOWING DRIVE 
AND HOPPERS 


it is intermixed with the waters of Onondaga 
Lake, whose digestive capacity and oxygen 
self-replenishment ability is adequate for the 
burden likely to be placed upon it during the 
next 20 years. 


Sludge Disposal 

Having disposed of the effluent, let us return 
to the settling tanks and follow the path of 
the solids which settle on the bottom of the 
tanks during the one-hour average detention 
of the sewage therein. The principle estab- 
lished in Syracuse several years ago in the 
demonstration plant, that high sedimentation 
efficiencies are obtainable with short settling 
periods, provided continuous sludge removal is 
practiced, dictated the design of these settling 
tanks. 

The sludge removal mechanism used in the 
settling tanks is the Dorr clarifier type, so 
successfully applied in industrial work and 
more recently to municipal utilities. The plow 
blades of this mechanism are mounted upon 
four trussed arms suspended from a heavy 
central vertical shaft rotating at a speed of 
about four revolutions per hour. They slowly 
sweep the deposited sludge in a spiral path to 
the central cone of the tank, from which point 
the sludge flows through a submerged 4-inch 
suction pipe into the sludge pumping-station 
piping. 


(To be continued in the Nowember issue) 








The Main Object of City Planning 


“Good planning for cities is not primarily a matter of esthetics, but of economics. The 
main object is to prevent or remedy the physical and moral evils and losses which accompany 
ngestion of population —It is a great public need not only for beauty’s sake, but for the sake 

f the health, efficiency and happiness of the people.” 


—CHarLes W. E itor. 
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Features of Budget and Accounting 
Procedure in Pittsburgh 


By J. C. Slippy 


Chief Accountant, City of Pittsburgh, Pa. 










































HE annual city budget for providing consisting of the whole Council, after which 

funds for municipal activities in Pitts- each item is carefully considered. 

burgh is made up by the heads of the An estimate of miscellaneous revenues, out 
departments filing, in the fall of each year, side of taxes on real estate, consisting of 
with the Mayor, an itemized estimate of the water rents (both metered and flat rates), 
money each believes necessary for the proper amusement licenses, business licenses, police 
administration of his department for the com- court fines, charges for service rendered | 
ing year. The Mayor goes over these re- departments in the way of fees for permits 
quests very carefully with each department and inspections, privileges granted public ser 
head and then submits the departmental esti- vice corporations, municipally owned prop 
mates for the budget to the Council. Public erty rentals, interest on bank balances, etc., 
hearings are held on the departmental esti- is submitted to the Council by the Contro! 
mates by the Finance Committee of Council, _ ler. 


Fixing the Amount of the 



























































[ =. Budget 
INCOME ITY OF RGH PENDITUR Bee 
|| Recerpts Estimareo For 192 5 Expeno:tures Autrorizeo For 1925 1 When the departmental e. 
> ON LAND T [HRCERT |[cemenat GOvERNPsENT QvennieAd] AMOUNT ES on, timates for the budget are re- 
PREF: spec S29 % enna We ceived from the Mayor. the 
ie. A POLICE eae, “ae Council deducts from their 
Se | 
TAXES ON BUILDINGS Tq el total the amount of miscel 
tt =| en | ars laneous receipts as_ reported 
Bs =a te : by the Controller. Then !y 
WATER RENT i —_s 7 cozess- | 38% dividing the assessed valua 
Az | , [ereannn) taS% i) tion of all real estate as re- 
aims 4, 4 er (443.800-| 18% ported to the Council by the 
eR ee 380,000] 18% | Aina Department of Assessors into 
fk a4 $54592-| 20% this remainder, the tax rate 
FINES Ano FORFEITS Bea a that will meet the estimates as 
3350001 1.7% _ ay 72| 298 presented to the Council is 
Ze | ae a found. If this tax rate seems 
LICENSES re gpl, = = —|\532069-| 20% too high, the Council] must 








make cuts in the estimates to 


% i) bring the rate d to tl 
q v= 732850-| 37% Ww Oo iW 
ET AND WHAM? RENTALS _ = g own e 
a 162,500: .8 7 =n 











STREET CLEANING proper basis. The appropria- 
vasse|s7zi tions for the city for 1925 
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4 total $19,66 .50. An anal- 
con [ PASAT Elm ae] Seis of thin nome | 
<_ hgltetg = |" ysis of this proposed expend! 

an es. ture by main functions and 
*ANd CHARGES 45760} 23 %)Le- seen 208 of the main sources of cit 


(8) ‘is ; receipts estimated for 1925 | 
MISCELLANEOUS G os 6qes-| Of shown in the accompanying 
SEY THN), 2.0% or eT en) chart. It will be noted that 
t~>" : Wet Z 















































SY Fe tesacee-|aueX i = 74.3 per cent of the total rev- 
ToT 690008 100.0% : : sai 

CASHON wa et MISCELLANEOUS enue is raised from the ge" 
JAN.1,1925 en a a Toa/33~ eral property tax (this in 
TOTAL $ /27/635937 $ 96657372 000% cluding both current and 


prior years’ taxes on land and 
buildings), 13.5 per cent trom 
























































revenues, and the balance of 12.2 per 
from miscellaneous sources. 

n the Council’s passing favorably upon 
stimates, the amount of the budget is 
and the various appropriations granted 
department for salaries, wages, miscel- 
us services, supplies, materials, repairs, 
oment, and improvements are incorpo- 
| in an appropriation ordinance. As this 
-epared some months in advance of actual 
-.penditures, and as some items will prove to 
too small and others too large, some 
icity is provided for by transfers made 
the Council during the year from one ap- 
ropriation account to another. 

\iter the appropriation ordinance becomes 
, law, no provision can be made for addi- 
tional funds except in case of a public emer- 
eency, which must be certified to the Coun- 
cil by the Mayor and Controller. 


Free Cash in Annual Surplus 

The setting up of an appropriation in the 
budget or appropriation ordinance does not 
necessarily mean that the money will be spent 
in its entirety. Strict budgetary control and 
a general understanding that money must not 
be spent needlessly, stimulates a conservation 
of funds and creates a surplus. This surplus 
is taken into consideration when the tax rate 
is fixed, that is, at the end of the year un- 
expended balances in all appropriation ac- 
counts revert to the general fund of the city, 
and an estimate of them is made and deducted 
from the amount which would ordinarily have 
to be raised for the next year’s budget. 
While the exact amount cannot be definitely 
ascertained before closing the books at the 
end of the fiscal year, the practice exists of 
estimating the amount and using it to reduce 
the tax levy for the current year. The amount 
of free cash has varied considerably from 
year to year, as follows: 1920 carried to 1921, 
$709,461.34; 1921 to 1922, $81,686.62; 1922 
to 1923, $152,661.57; 1923 to 1924, $436,406.- 
38; 1924 to 1925, $21,359.37. This “free cash” 
is in effect a tax rebate. 

The amount of the tax rate having been 
determined, it is fixed by ordinance, and the 
Department of Assessors is directed to levy 
a tax upon all property appearing upon the 
tax rolls. The total amount of the levy for 
i925 for city purposes was $14,978,977.65, but 
experience has shown that a certain percent- 
age of taxes are not paid in the same year in 
which they are assessed. The percentage of 
taxes collected during the year of their 
asse-smnent has risen from 85 per cent in 1916 
per cent in 1924, so that in figuring the 


to § 
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amount of money that would actually be avail- 
able from the tax levy for 1925, the percent- 
age of 88.7 per cent was used, giving an esti- 
mate of $13,286,352 that can be counted upon 
from the general property tax. This figure is 
$36,352 larger than that used when the budget 
was Closed, since at that time the Department 
of Assessors had not closed their books and 
a total valuation of $986,000,000 was used. 
Operation of the Graded Tax Law 

The valuation of all real estate in the city 
of Pittsburgh for the year 1925, as reported 
to the Council by the Department of Assessors 
was: land, $547,475,280; buildings, $441,- 
354,840; a total of $988,830,120. 

Under the provisions of an act of the 
Legislature of 1913 (P.L.209) the city was 
required to assess a rate upon buildings for 
the years 1914 and 1915 equal to go per cent 
of the rate levied on land; at 80 per cent in 
1916, 1917 and 1918, and Io per cent less each 
triennial assessment thereafter until the year 
1925, when the tax levied on buildings equals 
one-half that levied on land. Therefore, in 
computing the amount of money from the 
general property tax which was necessary to 
provide for the 1925 budget of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, the land valuation of $547,475,280 was 
multiplied by 19.5 mills (the high tax rate) and 
the building valuation of $441,354,840 by 50 
per cent of the high millage, or 9.75 mills. To 
determine the average millage for the city of 
Pittsburgh, as compared with that of cities 
having a single millage on land and buildings, 
the valuation of land is multiplied by the mil- 
lage on land and the valuation of buildings by 
the millage on buildings; then by dividing the 
amount of this levy by the total valuation of 
land and buildings the average millage is com- 
puted, which for 1925 is 15.148 mills. 

The figures at top of page 363 show 
changes for the last ten years in assessed 
value of property, tax basis and millage or 
tax rate. 

This “Graded Tax Law” does not apply to 
the tax levy made by the Board of Public Edu- 
cation, which for 1925 was 11.5 mills against 
the total valuation of $988,830,120.00; giving 
a total levy for their use amounting to $11,- 
371,546.38. The percentage of school taxes 
that are paid during the year of their assess- 
ment is practically the same as that of the city. 

An arrangement has been made between the 
Board of Public Education and the city of 
Pittsburgh under which the city Department 
of Assessors makes the assessment of property 
for the Board of Public Education, and the 
City Treasurer collects the school taxes, on 
a basis of the actual cost of the work. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CITY TREASURER 


I hereby certify the following receipts of money for the 


Ameunting. to $ 


and de 


posits were made im bank as stated below. 








1. Taxes Carrent Year 


20-3 Bureas of Police 





2 Tenes current year, dehmquent 


a Sale of Horses 





3. Tense prier yours, delinquent 


b Sale of Materials 





4. Flat water rents, current year 


©. Changes 





S. Flat water rents, current year, Del. 





6__ Flat water rents, prior years, Del 


20-4 Berees of Fre 





7 Metered water rents, current year 


« Sale of Horses 





8. Metered water rents, current year Del. 


b. Sale of Materials 





9 Metered water remts. preor years, Del 





10. Water, muscellancous sales: 
« Water used m Bidg construction 
b. Other sales 





20-5. Bureas of Electricity 
a. Charges 





11. Delinquent tax penalties & Adv's.: 





12. interest en bank balances 


20-6 Bureae of Boder inwpectton 





@ Dady balances 
b. Debnquent tax balances 


a Engineer's Permits 


20-7. Bureau of City Property. 





13. Fines and forfeits: 


a Rents 





Central Station 

43rd Street Station 
Oakland Stavon 
Frankstown Ave Station 
South | ith St Stanen 
Allegheny Stauon 
Woods Run Stavon 


Center Av. Statror 


-~sares 


8 


Morals Court 


- 


Aldermen s Fmes VC O 


b. Charges 
© Sele of Maternal 
d Comfort Stations 


20-8 Bureau of Deed Regutry 
a Cares 


20-9. Bureew of Highways and Sewers 
a Excavetons mm streets 
b. Laying sidewalks = 
© Charges 





14. Liquor Licenses: 


4 Sale of horses 








15. Busimess Licenses 
Amusemen 
BA Posting 
Dame 

Junk Dealers 
Lodegme Houses 
Mak Dealers 
Plumbers 

Poot Tables 
Preture Machine Operators 
Pawnbrokers 

Slot Machines 

m Second hand deales, 


~se a* we 


7. 


-~—PrF 


mn Stock sellers 
© Vendor 


p Faplowves 


© Sale of Maternal 





20-10. Burese of Engineering 


a Party wall 


20-11. Bureau of Parks 
a Rents 
b Charecs 
© Sale of Matenals 
d Sale of Anunale and hides 
© Lake Previleges 
| Refreshment permits 
e Goll permits 
bh Lockers 


20-12. Bureau of Water 





16. General Licenses: 


a Ferrules 





a Vehules 
b. Bicycles 
« Dogs 


b. Tee connechons 
c. Sale of scrap 
4. Charges 





17. General Government Licenses: 

1. Bureau of Buslding Inspection 
a Raslding Inspection permits 
b. Shen permits 


< Electoe wermg permits 


2 Burean of Blectrecity 
a Inspection 


3 Bureau of Boiler Inspection 
a. Inspections of boders and powel 
plants 


20-13. City Wewh Scales 





« Charges 


20-14. City Clerk 

a Protng Prewate Ordinances 
20-15 Department of Law 

a. Docket Fees 

b. Costs and witness Fees 

© Sheriff's Fees and advertising 


20-16. City Treasurer 





18, Rentals——Markets: 
2 Diamond Market 
b. South Side Market 





20-17 North Side Library 
a. Library Fines 
b. Rents 





19. Rentale—Wharves & Landings 


20:18 Mucellancous 
« Refunds to appropnatons 





PW Rentals and Charges— Departmental 





20.1. Department of Charities 
* Grants trom State of Penna. 
b Charges—Care of patents 
« Sale of Matenals. 


20.2. Department of Health 
« Board of Edu. for Med. Insp 
b Care of patents at hospitals 
Drenterment permis 
Vaceme Antr-toam 


ar 


Amounts Brought Forward 

















23. Minor Privileges : 
«= B& OR R Right of Way 
b. Brdge Rentals 
c. Swatch Licenses 
d Weigh Scales Licenses 




















TOTAL GENERAL FUND RECEIPTS: 





2 Levy and collection of school tax, 


Benefit Assesements for Street and Sewer 
Lmprovernents 

Street Assessments 

Sewer Assessments 


SPECIAL MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS 
Stores for Distribution 
Guarantee of Depoat Funds 


TRUST FUNDS 
Special Police Fund 
One-half 2% tax on gross receipts ina Cos. 
in Penna for use of Dusabihty Board 
North Sede Market 
H. W Oliver Baths, South Side 


SINKING FUNDS 
Interest on Sanking Fund Beak Balances 
Interest on Investments (detasl) 
Appropnatons for Sunkmg Funds 


Purchase of Investments (Inter se) 

















FORM ‘‘A.’’--FOR DAILY REPORT OF RECEIPTS 


Forward 





































Assessed Valuation 


Monthly Check of Receipts with Expenditures 

\\hen Mayor W. A. Magee took office, 
pledged to a platform of efficiency and economy 
in city expenditures, one of the first things 
undertaken was a monthly check of current 
receipts with expenditures. All receipts go 
into one general fund, and appropriations are 
made to the various departments from this 
general fund. 

All receipts, with the exception of fines and 
forfeits taken by police magistrates, which are 
reported monthly, clear daily through the City 
lreasurer’s office, and are reported by him 
to the Controller on Form “A.” 

\t the end of the month, the totals for each 
of the 25 groups are reported to the Mayor 
m Form “B,” which shows: 

1. Collections this month and same month 
last year, and increases and decreases. 

2. Collections for January I to date and same 
period last year, and increase and decrease. 

3. Balance to collect to meet the total of the 
budget for the year. 

lhe details of the items within each of the 
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Millage 
Tax Basis Land rf Average 
$614,367,197 .00 12.6 10. 1.63 
621,166,468 .00 11.5 9.2 11.22 
627,711,689 .00 14.5 11.6 13.44 
613,330,126 .00 15.7 10.99 13.83 
624,846,710 .60 19.0 13.3 16.65 
636,578,266 .CO 20.0 14.0 17.47 
625,830,868 .00 20.0 12.0 16.55 
674,094,967 .00 20.0 12.0 16.6 
692,140,881 .00 20.0 12.0 16.46 
681,351,444 .00 19.5 9.75 15.15 


25 groups are shown on Form “A.” 

The Controller prepares a quarterly state- 
ment of receipts for the Council similar to 
that of Form “B,” but without comparisons 
with the prior periods. Form ‘B” was in- 
stalled because the Mayor desired this infor- 
mation monthly, 

The reports on Form “B” sent to the Mayor 
at the end of each quarter of course check with 
the Contraqller’s quarterly statements. The 
Controller’s office also submits quarterly a 
statement of appropriation balances for each 
code account appropriation, warrants drawn, 
vouchers registered, appropriation balances, 
reserve for open market orders, for contracts 
authorized, for contracts registered, total re- 
serve, and unencumbered balance. 

There has seldom been an inadequacy of re- 
ceipts to meet appropriations, since practically 
one-half of the estimated receipts are collected 
during the first quarter. Also, the “free cash” 
or the balance in appropriations above reserves 
for contracts, open market orders, and other 
obligations is carried to the next year. 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL FUND RECEIPTS - 1925 
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FORM ‘‘B.’’—MONTHLY REPORT OF TOTALS FOR THE TWENTY-FIVE GROUPS 
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No City Can Evade This Responsibility 


Which Do You Choose?—-More Neighborhood Playgrounds, or More Children K illed 
on the Streets? 


N increase of 10 per cent in the num- 
ber of children slightly and seriously 
injured, and an increase of 35 per cent 
in the number killed as a result of traffic ac- 
cidents to children under 16 years of age 
in Cleveland, Ohio, during the first half of 
this year, over the corresponding period of 
1924, are disclosed in a letter from the Cleve- 
land Automobile Club to the City Council of 
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Cleveland, published in The City Record for 
August 5, 1925. This letter is such a stirring 
plea for an adequate playground system as 
the alternative to continued needless sacrifice 
of children’s lives, that THe AMERICAN Crry 
is glad to quote the following paragraphs a; 
an appeal to city officials generally to fac: 
frankly this unavoidable responsibility: 

“These figures indicate the absolute necessity o/ 
doing something to reduce the traffic hazards ¢ 
children, who naturally cannot be expected to ex- 
ercise mature judgment in their conduct on the 
streets, especially since seo many thousands of 
them have nowhere else to spend their leisur 
time. 


“We need not wonder at a still further increase 
in the percentage of traffic accidents involving 
smaller children, if the city of Cleveland fails : 
provide proper playgrounds for several hundred 
thousand children, who, during the vacation sea 
son, have no place for recreation except the back 
alleys and the streets. 

“We have had safety campaigns, lectures and 
talks to mothers, editorials and propaganda ga 
lore, but all to no effect. It is all very well to 
impress upon the Congress of Mothers that 
danger, death and destruction are ever present iv 
the street during these days of congested traffic 
but this does not solve the problem. The ques 
tion of providing safe, healthful playgrounds { 
a quarter of a million of the future 
generation is not merely one of pre 










First half of 





First half of 





CLEVELAND’S RECORD OF TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS 


Graphs prepared by THE AMERICAN CITY = = — of the Cleveland Automobile Club to ‘he 
ty Coun 
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venting the children from being in 
jured by automobiles, but it involves 
providing the means of producing 
healthier, stronger, more virile man- 
hood and womanhood. 

“We have been expending n illigns 
and will continue to spend more mi 
lions in erecting beautiful buildings 
which are a marvel of architecture 
for the purpose of training the little 
minds of our sons and daughters, 
but until now, Cleveland has not only 
















































d but practically refused to provide 
ce and the equipment for healthful out- 
exercise and producing stronger and 

little human bodies with an_ in- 
resistancy in the battle of life. Possibly, 
t going too far to say that scores of little 
hat have been sacrificed on account of the 
. of illness, might have been saved if these 
n had been physically stronger to fight the 
us diseases which are peculiar to childhood 
ean, healthful, well-equipped and hygienic 
rounds, mean better manhood and better wo- 
od in the coming generation. We are sav- 
few paltry dollars by continuing a niggardly 
y in this direction and are paying for it in 

res of little lives. 

|: is timte for the fathers and mothers and the 
‘icials of the city of Cleveland to wake up and 
the lead in a national way in providing the 
s for building the best playgrounds in any 
ty in the United States. The total cost of this 
distributed among the thousands of taxpayers in 
the city of Cleveland will amount to little more 
the price of a few good cigars each year. 
“Trafie Commissioner Donahue repeatedly has 
pointed out the necessity of providing safe places 
for children to play if they are not to be the 
victints, in increasing numbers, of the rapidly- 
erowing traffic hazards of to-day. Repeated 
warnings to parents are bound to fail of their 
purpose so long as the city does not make room 
for its children to play safely. 
“At a small annual cost, distributed equally 
r the taxable property of the city, it is possi- 
ble to bring about a very great improvement.” 


Ohio's New Act for Additional Playground 

Levies 

n the letter to the City Council from which 
ihe foregoing paragraphs are quoted, The 
Cleveland Automobile Club states that the 
city of Cleveland and the Board of Education 
ar now maintaining 75 playgrounds, which, if 
large enough, adequately equipped and prop- 
erly located, would be used by an average of 
2,000 children per playground per day—a 
number entirely too large for present facili- 
ties. The Club also comments favorably 
on attention recently given by the City 
Manager and members of the Council to the 
question of increasing the appropriations for 
city playgrounds, and calls attention to an act 
of the 1925 Ohio Legislature which author- 


A Contrast 


RING a recent rather extended automo- 
bile trip the writer saw two kinds of vil- 
lages. One kind looked entirely commer- 
ed, unkempt, a hodge-podge. They looked 
¢ places without pride or civic spirit. 
‘he other kind were the opposite. They ap- 
' to point with pride to one section and say 
the visitor, “This is our business section,” and 
ther, surrounding section, and say, “Here 
r homes, our lawns, our flowers and gar- 
This section is sacred from the sordidness 
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izes municipalities, counties and school dis- 
tricts to vote additional levies for recreation 
purposes. Pertinent sections of the act are 
as follows: 


AN ACT 
An act relative to tax levies for recreational 
activities. (S. B. No. 107, Mr. Collister). 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
state of Ohio: 


Section 1. The board of education of any 
school district, the council or other legislative au- 
thority of any city or village, or the county com- 
missioners of any county may, and upon the fil- 
ing, in the manner provided by statute for the 
fling of initiative petitions in municipalities, of 
a petition therefor signed by the qualified electors 
of such school district, city, village, or county 
equal in number to ten per centum of the votes 
cast for governor in the last state election, shall, 
by resolution, submit to the electors of such school 
district, city, village, or county the question of 
authorizing such board of education, council or 
other legislative body of the city or village, or 
such county commissioners to levy annually a tax 
not to exceed one-tenth of one mill on the dollar 
of assessed valuation, in municipalities or counties 
having a population of more than fifty thousand 
and not to exceed two-tenths of one mill on the 
dollar of assessed valuation, in- municipalities or 
counties having a population of fifty thousand or 
less, for the purpose of establishing, equipping, 
embellishing, operating, and maintaining play- 
grounds, playfields, gymnasiums and indoor recre- 
ation centers, which levy if authorized shall be 
in addition to all other levies authorized by law, 
and subject to no limitation on tax rate except 
as in this act provided. 

Section 2. The submission of such question to 
the electors in the manner provided by law for 
the submission of tax levies to a vote of the peo- 
ple in the political subdivision in which such elec- 
tion is to be held, except that the form of ballot 
shall be as follows: 





For an additional levy of taxes for 
recreational purposes not exceeding 
Serer of one mill. Yes. 





For an additional levy of taxes for 
recreational purposes not exceeding 
pk atl of one mill. No. 














The levy so authorized shall not continue in 
effect for a period exceeding five years. 


in Villages 
of commercializatiom” 

The difference was just this: The beautiful 
villages were zoned, the unbeautiful were not 
zoned. In the latter, here and there, scattered 
up and down the lines of homes, were gas sta- 
tions, sidewalk pumtps, lunch-stands, the “Dew 
Drop Inn,” the “hot dog” counters. Tom, Dick 
and Harry, little or big, had been allowed to do 
as they pleased without let or hindrance. In 
the zoned villages all was neat and equally as 
prosperous. —Canton, N. Y., Plain Dealer. 
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Awards Offered for lmprovement of 
Playgrounds 


This Contest Is Open to Your City 


N award of $500 and considerable pub- 

licity may be won by your city if it 

enters the contest for better play- 
grounds announced by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

As a stimulus to the beautification of play- 
grounds, the Harmon Foundation has offered 
prizes totaling $3,000 to communities whose 
playgrounds show the greatest progress in at- 
tractiveness in a year’s time. The sum of 
$500 will be awarded to the community hav- 
ing the leading playground in each of three 
population groups as 











chairman of this group. The contest is to be 
open only to playgrounds administered |, 
non-commercial groups and orgatizations, 


Photographs 

Awards will be made primarily on the basis 
of photographs and_ statements submitted 
showing the progress made in the beaut'fica- 
tion of the playground. The Playground and 
Recreation Association reserves the right, 
however, of having its representatives make 
visits, should it so decide. At least two of the 
photographs should 








follows: communities show the play- 
under 8,000; commu- Aids Available to Contestants ground in active use 
nities 8,000 — 25,000, ; Several layouts of playgrounds show- as it is a condition of 
and communities of ing how equipment, trees, shrubbery, and the award that all 
mate tame anne flowers can be arranged to secure the ligibl ania 
a oes maximum use and finest landscape values ee. payeroe: 
Additional awards of are available. Nursery companies have should be well used 
$50 each will be been invited to prepare lists of stock The first photo- 
made to the ten other available to follow the layout suggestions graph must be sent 
and to arrange for special prices to the 
playgrounds that entrants. This material, with the names to the Playground 
rank highest in each of the judges and full information regard- and Recreation Asso- 
of these population ing the competition and entry blanks, is ciation of America 
in printed form for distribution to con- 
groups. A commu- testants and may be had on request from not later than Janu- 
nity may enter as the Playground and Recreation Associa- ary I, 1926, and must 
many playgrounds as tion of America. _ have been _ taken 
it wishes, but not Will your city win one of the awards? since October 1, 1925. 
more than one award During the spring, 

























will be made in a 
community. 

Landscape architects and nursery companies 
are cooperating in what promises to be a na- 
tional movement for the beautification of play- 
grounds. Other agencies are expected to join 
the campaign. 

The awards are to be administered by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and all entries and correspondence 
concerning the contest should be addressed to 
the Association at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Entries must be filed by Decem- 
ber I, 1925, or be in the mail on that date. 
The awards will be made November 15, 1926. 


Applications 
Applications for the award should be signed 
by the executive of the group maintaining 
the playground entered and the president or 



















summer, and fall of 
1926, progress photographs are to be submit 
ted, two copies of each being furnished. The) 
should be in black and white and unmounted. 
In size they must not exceed 8% x 11 inches. 
and, although no minimum size is to be re- 
quired, it is suggested that no photograph 
smaller than 3 x 5 inches be sent in. The 
photographs become the property of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, which will have full rights for their use 


Judges 

The judging committee will be composed 
of from five to seven persons qualified t 
judge the playgrounds. The judges have the 
right to make no awards if, in their opinion 
none of the playgrounds entered shows suf 
cient improvement to secure an award unde 
the conditions, 


The Need for Uniform Motor Traffic Laws 


| | | 
| | 


NOW — WHAT an 


| SvPrPoseDp To 
Do? 
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STANDARDIZED LEGISLATION FOR STREET AND ROAD TRAFFIC WOULD TEND TO PREVENT CON- 
FUSION AND INCREASE SAFETY 


— Operation of Public Utilities 


in Jamestown 
With Special Reference to the Municipal Lighting Plant 


By Samuel A. Carlson 


Mayor, Jamestown, N. Y. 


N advocating municipal ownership, I do not 

favor socialistic government ownership of 

stores and factories, because these enter- 
prises can be regulated by competitive methods, 
but whenever any commodity or service which 
is necessary for the well-being of community 
life becomes monopolized for purposes of 
greed, then public control is justified. 

When, as a councilman, I first introduced a 
resolution to municipalize and sell electric 
lighting in Jamestown thirty years ago, I was 
called a dreamer for proposing that Jamestown 
be the pioneer in this field. A great hue and 
cry went up from corporation sources about 
“tax burdens,” “waste of public money,” 
“dangerous, socialistic experiments,” etc., but 
the successful experience of our city has proved 
the unsoundness of these predictions. The city 
plant was originally built 32 years ago at a 
cost of $30,000. It is now valued at a million 
and a half dollars, with an indebtedness against 
the plant of less than 25 per cent of the in- 
ventory value. The assets of the plant have 
been created entirely from the profits realized 
from the commercial sales of electric current 
to citizens. Not a single dollar has been levied 
in taxes to pay for the plant or its operation. 
The income from sale of commercial service 
has paid all operating expenses, all interest 
on bonds, all repairs and replacements, and all 
necessary extensions to the plant from time to 
time, besides leaving a surplus, after deduct- 
ing 5 per cent for depreciation, with which 
annual payments on bonds have been made. 
We have just installed a 5,000-kilowatt steam- 
driven generator, which makes the present 
plant capacity 10,000-kw. 

The city has been able to do this after having 
given the people service at 75 per cent less than 
paid by consumers of current in cities supplied 
by privately owned plants. Our prevailing rate 
is § cents down to I cent per kw. hr., notwith- 
standing the excessive price paid for coal from 
which its power for current is produced. Not 
only has the city been able to return to its 
citizens the increased values of a municipal 
utility nearly paid for, but it has saved to the 
people during the past thirty years nearly five 
million dollars as a result of low rates for 


electric current. No one in Jamestown has 
any fear whatever that communism is going 
to overtake us, because this policy of sane 
municipal management is followed. 

The city has succeeded in rendering this ser- 
vice in the face of keen competition from 
Niagara Falls power syndicate, which acquired 
a franchise granted to a private company be- 
fore the city plant was built. The municipality 
has forced the private plant to sell within the 
city limits at the same low rate at which the 
city supplies current, although outside of the 
city, where there is no municipal competition, 
the private rates are from 8 to 15 cents per 
kw. Notwithstanding the fact that the city 
must pay the market price for coal, it has 
continued its low rate while private corpora- 
tions have continually demanded increases in 
rates. 

Our method of management has stood the 
test of repeated investigations and audits by 
experts chosen by those who have been an- 
tagonistic to municipal ownership. We are 
now supplying current to nearly 9,000 con- 
sumers, most of whom are home owners. 

Last year our income was over $411,000: 
our expenses $266,561, which included all fixed 
charges, such as interest, depreciation, etc. 
We are able to produce these results in spite 
of the fact that the powerful syndicate, supply- 
ing power from Niagara Falls, is getting about 
half of the patronage in Jamestown. If the 
Jamestown plant received all the patronage 
within the city, and if the average rate paid 
in most cities prevailed in Jamestown, the 
profits would be sufficient to nearly wipe ou! 
the entire city tax levy. 


Proposed Extensions 
Having a surplus of funds on hand from | 
fits derived, it is now proposed to make sti!) 
further extensions so that an equipment of 
duplicate units can be provided, making a tote! 
capacity of about 20,000 kw. hrs. Hence the 
Board of Public Utilities of this city recently 
began further extension of their boiler house 
and turbine-room. This extension includes 
the completing of the boiler-house building, 
which will double the size of the preseml 
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thus providing adequate room for 
vth of the plant. The boiler-house 
npleted will have a ground floor space 
-o feet wide by 100 feet long. It will 
possible to house eight large-capacity 
ind these will be so arranged that 
really constitute two separate boiler- 
that in case of failure on one side 
uld be still ample capacity on the 
de to operate from. The present tur 
m is to be entirely dismantled and 
fre-proof building will be constructed 
it. This building will have a width of 
ind a depth of about 100 feet. 
e construction of this build ng all of 


$$ $$ ge 


itic features and labor-cutting de- 
being installed, and it is extremely 
to observe the way the coal is 
m the coal cars on through the 
he coal is taken from the cars which 
into the plant on a large concrete 
trestle and dumped into a large hop- 
hen passes through the crusher, which 
to the proper size for handling by 
s. From here it is conveyed by belts 
to a large coal hopper which is 
the top of the boiler-house, where it 
to store twelve cars of coal. This 
s from the hopper into an electrically 
rry where it is automatically 
nd it is then passed into the hoppers 
's, where it is automatically passed 
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into the fire under the boilers \s the coal 
burns, it travels on down the stokers until it 
comes to the ash grates, and here it is auto 
matically dumped into a car which is in the 
basement of the boiler-house, this car deliver 
ing it to a skip hoist just outside of the build- 
ing, which hoists it into a large receiver bin 
and from here the ashes are taken and dis- 
tributed on the city streets. A great amount 
of water is required in these boilers to be 
made into steam, and all of this water is taken 
from the creek and put through a very elabo- 
rate cleansing and softening system so as to 
prepare it for the boilers. It is delivered into 
the boilers through large high-speed centri- 


fugal pumps. This water is also preheated be 
fore it is delivered to the boilers. 
bine room will be modern in respect 
and when completed it will be large enough 
to house the generating equipment that will 
be required by this city for some time to 
come. 

Some of the modern features in this build 
ing are as follows: A large crane traveling 
the entire length of the building will be used 
to handle the various pieces of machinery that 
will be installed from time to time. A switch- 
board controlling the various electric circuits 
will be placed on the engine-room floor and will 
consist of nothing more than push buttons: 
the switches themselves will be housed in indi- 
vidual compartments, so that in case of failure 


The tur 
every 
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on the part of any switch, the possibilities of 
damage to the entire plant will be very small. 
In the gallery there will be an additional crane 
which will be used to interchange the various 
switching devices, when it is found necessary. 
In the basement off the turbine-room the large 
pieces of condensing equipment and circulating 
water pumps and other auxiliaries will be in- 
stalled. 

The largest individual piece at present in- 
stalled in the basement of this building weighs 
over 44 tons. All the electric wires will be 
taken from the building through cable ducts 
and across the street, and from here they will 
be distributed by a large steel tower. 

The entire plant is being constructed along 
the latest engineering lines, and every detail is 
being carried out to the finest point of perfec- 
tion so as to assure the citizens that this plant 
will always be efficient and be able to take 
care of their demands for a good while to 
come. The Commissioners of the Board of 
Public Utilities have taken this step believing 
that the citizens of Jamestown have faith in 
their municipal electric lighting plant. This 
faith has been expressed conclusively by the 
fact that the growth of this institution has 
been steady, and they are sure that with the 
continued and increasing patronage of the 
citizens the municipal lighting plant will con- 
tinue to grow and that the Board will be able 
to sell electric current at rates that will always 
enable the smallest householder to avail him- 
self of the convenience of electrically operated 
accessories, and the large manufacturing insti- 
tutions to avail themselves of an abundant 
supply of electric current, with which to 
further electrify their plants, thus eliminating 
the cost of considerable work now being done 
by antiquated methods. The buildings to be 
constructed will be of a very imposing type, for 
it has been possible to incorporate designs 
which will be pleasing to the eye as well as sub- 
stantial structures. 

Jamestown not only conducts its municipal 
lighting plant successfully, but also operates a 
water-supply system, a public hospital, a public 
market, and a gravel-pit as an auxiliary to 
municipal construction of all sewers and pave- 
ments without the contract system. All these 
enterprises are giving results and service at 
much lower cost than is obtained in cities in 
which such undertakings are privately con- 
trolled. The city has also a health clinic, a 
bacteriological laboratory, and extensive play- 
grounds connected with schools and parks. It 
has the largest commercial production per 
capita of any city in America, and its un- 
rivalled percentage of home owners is evi- 
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denced by the fact that it has nearly as many 
taxpayers as it has voters. 

The success of Jamestown’s plan is due ty 
the fact that there has been a continuity oj 
administrative management and control, th 
present Mayor having been reelected eigh; 
times and now serving his seventeenth year. 
This has made possible a continuation in office 
of experienced heads of departments and com. 
missions in control. These commissioners have 
never been appointed because of political af- 
filiations or political pull, but solely because of 
merit. The present Board of Public Utilities 
which is in charge of all public business en- 
terprises in Jamestown consists of the Mayor, 
three high-class manufacturers, and _ three 
capable engineers, all appointed by the Mayor, 
one of whom is Director of Public Works, and 
one Superintendent of Water and Light'ng. 

The legislative affairs of the city are under 
control of a City Council, one-half of whose 
members are elected from the city at large, 
and one-half from wards, on a non-partisan 
ballot. There is an absence of partisanship 
in the management of municipal affairs in 
Jamestown, and this accounts for the fact that 
greater achievements in public service have 
been secured in Jamestown than in those cities 
in which public business affairs are run }y 
political party organization. 

The war produced a psychology of public 
mind that has enabled reactionaries to make 
people believe that everything governmental) 
owned in peace time means dangerous com- 
munism, while in war time governmental con- 
scription of everything, including human be- 
ings, is regarded as patriotism of the highest 
order. We hear much about the so-called fail. 
ure of government operation of railroads, but 
nothing is said about the failure of private 
ownership of these railways during the ear! 
stages of the war. Nothing is said about the 
fact that practically the entire staff of the 
management of these roads during the war 
period consisted of men who did not want 
public ownership to be a success. 

There is a flood of magazine and editorial 
propaganda against municipal ownership these 
days, and by subtle arguments it is sought * 
couple municipal ownership with bolshevis™ 
But the thoughtful student of public affair 
knows that there is no more danger of bol- 
shevism in drafting utility systems for mun'c 
pal service in peace time when adequate co" 
pensation is made for private initiative and 
investment, than there is in drafting men and 
resources for national service in time of W2" 
when sacrifice must be made without hope 
reward for private initiative and investmen!s 
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Ten-Million-Dollar Loss Due to 
No Building Code 


By Charles H. Cheney 


Consultant, Santa Barbara City Planning Commission 


terrible price that a city pays for not 
ving proper building laws, inspection 
ind enforcement was brought home in 


ishion to the lovely city of Santa Bar- 
lif., 
shook down practically all the care- 
badly constructed buildings in the 
th a loss of eleven people killed, twen- 
injured and property destruction con- 


T1vVé 


ly 


on June 29, 1925, when an earth- 


estimated to be in excess of ten 


yn dollars. Yet, severe as 


this earthquake, practically 
well-constructed buildings 
up, with slight or no dam- 
longside of the bad con- 
which fell down. It 
only the new buildings 
od up—some old Span- 
tures put up I00 years 
were well constructed, 
hrough with little dam- 


irts 


mn 


towers would not have 


dern city inspection. 


t 


Mission, including the 
towers, collapsed, dis- 
‘learly their faulty con- 


I 


over a year ago, there were approximately 
seven thousand buildings in the city limits. 
with another thousand in the outskirts. With 
an average of two chimneys per building, it 
was found that nearly seven thousand chim- 
neys were cracked or destroyed, or almost 
half of all in the city and vicinity. Over 90 
per cent of all the buildings are of frame con- 
struction and therefore would naturally come 
through the shake very well, except for their 





of the famous old 


It is the opinion of 
construction experts 











THE BEAUTIFUL TOWERS OF THE OLD SANTA BARBARA MISSION, 


the plans for - these SHATTERED BY THE EARTHQUAKE OF JUNE 29, 1925, DISCLOS- 


iad been subject te 


Barbara is a city of be- 


twenty-five and thirty 


4 
\ 


people, on the Califor- 
a hundred miles north 
.ngeles. Its unusually 
| even climate, the beau- 


rotection from storms 


e 


e 


better known, ‘Accord- 


ING FAULTY CONSTRUCTION 


If they had been subject to a modern building code and proper inspection, 
experts say, they would not have failed. As it is, practically the whole 


front must come down 





between the sea and 
ounta‘ns behind it, 


barrier of Channel 
miles to the south, 
this the home of 
foremost and most 
people of America. 
» small city in the 














ts made by the City THIS MASONRY HOUSE ADJOINING THE SANTA BARBARA MIS. 
“ee ““Y SION CAME THROUGH THE EARTHQUAKE WITH HARDLY A 
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chimneys, and the city is now permitting 
chimneys to be reconstructed of metal flues 
fired out and covered with metal lath and 
plaster above the roof line. 

“Skinned concrete,” poor sand, insufficiently 
thick tile and brick walls, use of weak mortar, 
with too little or no cement and insufficient 
lime, poor bonding of walls and walls not tied 
in at the corners so that the building would 
vibrate as a unit, sham brick veneer walls, 
large water-tanks up on stilts not heavy 
enough to carry when vibrated, and hundreds 
of cases of buildings not properly inspected, 
or carelessly or dishonestly neglected during 
construction—all fell down in a few minutes, 
and the city discovered only too late that 
years of lack of having any building code was 
being paid for at a tremendous price of blood 
and money. 

Every incorporated city and town in the 
country, no matter how small (and counties 
too, where there is sufficient authority), should 
take prompt measures to establish a proper 
building code, requiring good, safe construc- 
tion, and with sufficient teeth in it to insure 
proper inspection and enforcement. 


Revised Building Code and Fire District 
Ordinance 

Santa Barbara has taken prompt measures 
to remedy the situation in a comprehensive 
way. Although the City Planning Commis- 
sion and the Chamber of Commerce began 
over two years ago urging the adoption of a 
proper build’ng code and zone ordinance, these 
two regulations were not passed until a few 
weeks before the earthquake. And now the 
experience of the earthquake is being com- 
piled in a carefully amended code, at the direc- 
t‘on of the City Planning Commission and the 
City Council. One of the first things done 
was to get a report from well-qualified struc- 
tural engineers. It is expected that this ordi- 
nance will be passed shortly and will be avail- 
able for other cities that wish to profit by 
Santa Barbara’s experience and take precau- 
tions against similar disasters. The Council 
has already passed an emergency ordinance 
requiring all mortar used in the city to be 
composed of not less than five parts of good 
sand, by screen test, to one part of lime, 
slacked 14 days, and one part of cement. A 
fire district ordnance also has been adopted, 
making the central core of the city, where six- 
story buildings are allowed and part of the 
four-story district, a highly. restricted fire 
district requiring masonry construction, and 
fire doors and windows where near adjoining 
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building; a second fire district covering 4)) 
the remaining business and apartment zones 
of the city (except the industrial districts) jy 
which business buildings must be of masonry 
but apartments and dwellings may be of frame 
construction if they have fire-resistant exterior 
walls and roofs (that is, wire lath and stucco 
walls and tile, slate or gravel roofs); and q 
third fire district for the industrial zones. 
allowing heavy mill construction and galyan- 
ized iron sheds, or masonry buildings, 
Despite this blow, Santa Barbara was 
carrying away the débris within a few hours 
after the earthquake. Within a few days, the 
City Council, the City Planning Commission 
and a committee of citizens appointed as a 
committee of public safety were organizing 
comprehensive plans for handling the situa- 
tion, and for building the city on better lines. 
For some weeks the City Council met every 
day, and a splendid spirit of cooperation and 
determination was shown by every one. Great 
credit is due to Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, na- 
tionally known as the President of the (ar- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, who makes his home here, and who 
accepted the chairmanship of the committee 
on finance; to F, F. Peabody, President of the 
School Board, who was in New York City on 
the day of the earthquake, ready to sail for 
Europe, but returned immediately to get the 
several destroyed or damaged schools in shape 
for opening in September; to Bernhard Hoff- 
mann, President of the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation and builder of the famous FI Paseo 
(Street in Spain); to Dr. Rexwald Brown 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and 
of the City Planning Commission; to Her- 
bert E. Nunn, City Manager, and to the mem 
bers of the City Council, and the many other 
prominent citizens who dropped everything 
else and gave their time to reorganizing the 
city. They have proved themselves big men 
and the progress made and the many improved 
buildings that are going up only two months 
after the quake are an object lesson in con 
munity building for the whole country. 


An Architectural Board of Review 
Probably best known for its old Californi: 
architecture, including the famous Spanis! 
Colonial Mission and the newer groups ~ 
successfully designed in th: same style, suc! 
as El Paseo, commonly called the Street " 
Spain, Santa Barbara has for some years bee! 
encouraging property owners to put up more 
buildings in this style. During the past two 
years this idea has met with splendid results, 
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chiely due to the educational 
work of the Community Art As- 
sociation, 

hen the quake wiped out 
mo. of the old and poorly con- |_~-, 


structed buildings, the town 
eived this disaster as an oppor- 
tunity to rebuild, particularly on |=. 
State St. which is the principal | 
business thoroughfare. Immed'- : 
ately there was a strong agita-~ 4 
tion in the newspapers, among 


the clubs, ete., not only to rebuild 
in old California architecture, or 
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in the “Santa Barbara style,” as 
it has come to be called, but to 














vo farther and areade State geogion oF 
Street. The Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety and the City Planning 
Commission, sensing this far-1eacn:ng oppor- 
‘unity, appointed a strong Architectural Ad- 
visory Board of some fifty prom‘nent citizens. 
\frer all the architects and builders in the 
city had been called in, it was decided that 
the only way to get results was to have the 
city appoint an Architectural Board of Review 
to pass on every building permit issued by the 
city, raising the question with owners as to 
the style of architecture and quality of design 
of each proposed new building. Within three 
weeks after the quake the Council had passed 
an ordinance creating this board, to consist 
of three architects, nominated by the archi- 
tects of the city, and two laymen, one to be 
nominated by the Community Arts Associa- 
tion and the other by the City Plann‘ng Com- 
mission. This board has power to hold up 
issuance of any building permit for twenty 
days, during which time the design of the pro- 
posed building is discussed with the owner. 
lf by the end of that time the owner fails to 
agree with its recommendations, a public hear- 
ing on the disagreement must be held before 
the Council before a permit can be issued by 
the City Building Inspector. Up to the end 
of August several hundred permits had been 
passe on, practically every applicant had 
agreed to build in old California style archi- 
re and many of them also voluntarily 
uit in the proposed recessed sidewalk 
recommended for State Street and 


STATE STRRET, SANTA BARBARA, SHOWING 
RECESSED SIDEWALK ARCADES 


one or two other side streets. 

This review of the city’s new architecture 
and building permits is one of the most im- 
portant advances made in any municipality in 
the country, because in almost all our cities 
more than ninety per cent of the buildings are 
designed by unqualified or incompetent people, 
chiefly by building contractors who do only as 
much des'gning as is necessary to get the jo. 
City building inspectors everywhere tell us 
that less than ten per cent of our buildings 
are planned by competent architects. That is 
why we have so many dreadfully dull and tire- 
some city streets with reflected dullness of 
community interest. One town at least is 
determined to have things otherwise from now 
on. 

Santa Barbara was fortunate in having 
completed and adopted a Major Traffic Street 
Plan, and a Park and Boulevard System Plan, 
besides a zone ordnance and building code, 
as a result of the past two years’ work of the 
City Planning Commission; and they are now 
being followed and will probably be pushed 
much more quickly as a result of the earth- 
quake. To carry these plans consistently into 
execution is the next duty of the various city 
departments. For this city at least, the tre- 
mendous price of its lesson for not having a 
building code is being turned to a real advan- 
tage, in building a better and more attract ve 
community. 








a THE ART OF CITY-BUILDING 
his is the age of cities, and all the world is 

us understand that the time has come when art 
oem left to chance to work out; that there should 
‘ere Is @ real art of city-making, and that it behoo 


city-building. 


i “2a In # dim sort of way many 
and skill and foresight should control what so far 
be a more orderly conception of civic action: 
ves this generation to master and practice it.’’ 


—From Greater Cleveland. 
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Making the Most of the Fire Chief’s Job 


By R. O. Mesnar 


Chief, Fire Department, Canton, Ohio 


VERY year the State Fire Marshal’s 

Department sends out men to preach 

Fire Prevention. With our local depart- 
ment it is Fire Prevention every day in the 
year. Citizens should be on the lookout for 
hazardous conditions at all times rather than 
only one week annually. Get rid of your rub- 
bish imediately instead of waiting for the 
city to do it for you once or twice a year. 


Filling Stations 
One of our city ordinances regulates the 
erection and installation of filling stations. 
A clause in this ordi- 


owner of an auto is in need of gasoline, he 
will not mind going a few blocks for it, so 
why is it necessary to have a filling station on 
every other block? The fire insurance com- 
panies consider these filling stations a hazard. 
as shown by the fact that they immediately 
raise their rates on surrounding property upon 
the erection of a station. 


Fire Protection at Factories and in Business 
Places 

Some of our large concerns have their own 

private fire companies in addition to their 





equipment of hose, 
nance calls for the hydrants, extinguish- 
signatures of 663% A Position of Vast Responsibility ers, etc. A private 
per cent of the prop- To an increasing degree, the fice chicls fire company com- 


erty owners within a 
distance of 300 feet 


of American cities are giving intelligent 
thought, not merely to the fighting of fires, 


posed of employees 
will often hold a fire 


3 naa but to the preventing of fires. The head of : : 
eer W ay from a hon Seach pny agp sip ae in check until th 
proposed site for a senses pe possibility of his job cannot city department ar 
station. The owner escape a feeling of vast responsibility for rives. If the owners 
of property adjoin- the reduction of fire losses in his com- desire, I personall) 


ing the proposed site, ay 


knowing the hazard 


The accompanying article is an abstract 
of a report recently submitted to the 


instruct any privat: 
fire company in the 


and also the fact that ae of Canton, oe all of use of equipment 
. ; ief Mesnar’s recommendations may not : Sicha 
his insurance vate fit any other single city, some of the prob- Drives to hydrant 
will be raised, will lems which are being studied by the and the hydrants 
not sign, but the Canton Fire Department are common to themselves should bx 


property owners who 
live 150 feet or more 
away will sign, and 
in this manner the 
adjoining property 





almost all communities. It is believed. 
therefore, that the ideas here presented 
are worth careful consideration by munic- 
ipal officials and fire departments through- 
out the United States. 


accessible to the fire 
department at al! 
times, and watchmen 
should be familiar 
with the drives and 








owners are overcome 

and the station is erected. Is this fair to the 
adjoining property owner? It is a_ well- 
known fact that a property adjoining such a 
station will not bring its true value when it is 
sold. 

Through the summer months I receive 
complaints daily from property owners asking 
whether something cannot be done to stop 
this wholesale erection of filling stations. By 
ordinance there can now be stored as much as 
3,000 gallons of gasoline in a tank, and some 
companies put in two or three tanks, so that 
sometimes there is an enormous amount of 
gasoline on hand. 

When the Fire Chief signs a permit for a 
filling station, the city is responsible to a cer- 
tain extent for the adjoining property. If the 


the location of the 
hydrants so that they can direct the city de- 
partment upon its arrival. When installing 
hydrants, see that the mains are large enough 
to insure plenty of water. 

Fire drills should be -held, and extinguisher: 
should be examined twice a year and refilled 
Merchants should dispose of rubbish before it 
accumulates in quantity. Nothing inflammah! 
should be piled on or near heating apparatus 
Oily rags should be burned, to lessen the da! 
ger of spontaneous combustion. “No Smiok 
ing” signs should be strictly enforced. 


Advertising Signs on Tops of Buildings 

For several years I have been citing the 
handicap which may result when the Fir 
Department has to fight a fire in the uppe! 








of a building that has a large adver- 
ing sign on the roof. It would be necessary 
us to put up extra ladders to get over and 
nd these signs with the fire-hose, and un- 
certain conditions the firemen might be 
-apped behind a sign on the roof. Besides 
cing unsightly, the signs are a nuisance. 
<ome cities have ordinances which limit their 
construction, while others entirely forbid it. 
| have also found bad wiring on some of 
these signs, where it has been exposed to the 
weather and not cared for after being in- 
stalled. Such defective wiring may become the 
cause of a fire, 






















Condition of Fire Apparatus 

For several years I have been recommend- 
ing the replacing of fire apparatus piece by 
piece every sixe months. Under such a plan 
the cost is not so great at any one time, but 
if the apparatus is neglected, some day it will 
be necessary to purchase a half-dozen or 
more pieces at one time—a great expense. It 
is difficult to get repair parts for old appara- 
tus. In our department all apparatus is over- 
hauled twice a year in our own shop. This 
repair work saves. the city several thousand 
dollars each year. 


Conditions at Schoolhouses 
\ state law requires that all curtains and 
draperies used in places of public entertain- 
ment shall be fire-proof and that the main 
curtain in front of a stage shall be of asbes- 
tos. Inflammable curtains catching fire in 
theaters have been responsible for much loss 
of life through panic, 
Fire-alarm boxes should be installed in the 
interior of schoolhouses. The fire-drill gong 
should be audible in all departments. Ciga- 
rette smoking should not be allowed in the 
buildings. There should be no old-fashioned 
wood-boxes near stoves or furnaces. Fire 
extinguishers should not be left unfilled. All 
loose paper and rubbish should be burned or 
otherwise disposed of at once. All electric 
wiring should be in perfect condition. 


Overhead Wiring 
Overhead wiring is often a handicap to the 
fire department when raising ladders to a 
burn'ng building. It means a loss of time, and 
is also dangerous to the firemen and to pedes- 
trians who may come in contact with electric 
wires the insulation of which has been burned. 


Fire-Hydrants 
Attention should be called to the abuse of 
fire-hydrants. Contractors are allowed to put 


i 
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reducers onto hydrants so that they can get 
a water-supply while doing street work or 
erecting a building, and these reducers remain 
on throughout the day and night and over 
Sunday. In case of fire, the Department must 
first take off the reducer, which sometimes is 
a hard job and which causes delay in attach- 
ing our hose. The contractors often ruin the 
threads on the hydrants, which is also bad for 
us. Then, again, they pile building or road 
material over and around the hydrants, mak- 
ing them inaccessible. I have seen as many 
as four or five hydrants in a row which were 
almost useless to the Department in case of 
fire. Contractors should be required to take 
off these reducers over night and Sunday. 

Not only the contractors, but the men in the 
Street Department, get careless and abuse the 
stems and threads of the hydrants. Some of 
the hydrants are in such condition that it is 
necessary for us to carry a monkey-wrench in 
addition to the regular plug-wrench. The dif- 
ficulty is not that the firemen do not know how 
to handle the hydrants, for they are all schooled 
in this twice a week, and new men get addi- 
tional instruction in turning hydrants on and 
off. 

We have many single hydrants which should 
be replaced with three-way hydrants to include 
an engine connection. More hydrants should 
be installed in the outskirts. The Department 
has found it necessary on several occasions to 
lay as much as 2,000 feet of hose in order to 
reach a fire. And when installing new hy- 
drants in the outskirts, the mains should be 
adequate to allow the pumpers a sufficient 
water-supply to work to advantage. A small 
water line must be torn up sooner or later and 
be replaced with a larger one, which is an 
added expense to the city, so why not lay one 
large enough in the beginning? 


Parking of Automobiles 

Autos are often parked side by side close to- 
gether in such a manner that fire apparatus 
cannot get up to the building where a fire is 
and the firemen are compelled to stop the ap- 
paratus in the middle of the street and carry 
a line of hose or ladders between the parked 
autos as best they can, while the apparatus is 
blocking street cars and other traffic. Most of 
these parked autos are locked and could not 
easily be moved out of the road. How could 
we get our aerial up close to a building under 
such conditions? 

The state law against parking at entrances 
to hotels, churches, and motion picture theaters 
is violated every day in our city, in spite of 
warning signs. The police should be instructed 








Ai 
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to arrest all violators, and the latter should be 
heavily fined. Suppose a fire broke out in a 
moving picture theater or in one of the large 
hotels, would it not handicap us if we could 
not get our ladders and hose into the building 
until we had climbed over a lot of parked 
autos? 

Even the police and city officials violate the 
ordinance which forbids parking within 10 feet 
of a hydrant. Factory owners, officials and 
employees are guilty of parking in front of 
hydrants at their shops and factories every 
day. What good is an ordinance if it is not 
enforced ? 


Right of Way for the Fire Department 

As the auto traffic increases from year to 
year, so does the handicap to the Fire Depart- 
ment when responding to the fire-alarm. The 
people of our city do not seem to care whether 
the Department gets to a fire or not, but if it 
was their house or business place, it would be 
different. We have boys with bicycles who get 
in front of and between the apparatus and try 
to beat us to the fire. Should a boy while do- 
ing this fall off his bicycle, he probably would 
get run over and badly injured or killed. 

Even some of our prominent citizens will 
try to beat us across a street intersection, and, 
having done this, will stand and watch us go 
by. There is also the fellow who will closely 
follow behind the apparatus with his car. 
Should it be necessary for the apparatus to 
make a quick stop, his chances for running 
into the rear end of the apparatus would be 
good. Some time ago a man ran into the rear 
of the hook and ladder truck just as it had 
stopped at a fire, and he broke several ladders 
and endangered several of the firemen who 
were about to pull the ladders off the truck. 

We also have motorists who drive between 
the pieces of apparatus and race to the fire. 
If an accident hanpened to such fellows and 
their cars were injured, they would loudly 
demand damages from the city. 


A good, stiff fine for violators of the ordi- 


nance which gives the right of way to the De. 
partment might “improve conditions. There 
should also be more signals installed at stree 
intersections to warn of the approach of the 
fire apparatus. With the increase of traffic 
they are absolutely necessary, and most cities 
have such signals in operation. 


A Variety of Fire 

Garages built in the basements of houses — 
Such construction is not only a fire hazard, by 
a detriment to health on account of the fumes 
which come from the exhaust and pass through 
the floor boards into the house. An old barn 
used as a garage is a bad hazard. Garage 
heaters are often in bad condition. 

Obstructed gas shut-offs at the curb—These 
are sometimes covered with street material, 
sometimes in a depression which fills with 
water and freezes. Shut-offs should be acces- 
sible to the Department at all times. 

Defective furnaces and pipes—Corroded 
pipes, registers not properly installed with as 
bestos lining, furnace tops too close to the 
joints—all cause fires. 

Defective fire-gratcs, chimneys and stacks — 
The average fire-grate is nothing .more than 
an ornament and safest when not in use. Vents 
are often put directly against lath or studding 
Chimneys should be inspected by a competent 
bricklayer to discover holes where brick and 
mortar have fallen out. Tin flue-stops are 
dangerous. If a vent is properly installed be 
tween a factory stack and the roof or floors 
through which the stack passes, there wil! be 
little danger from this source. 


Carelessness the Greatest Hazard 

Carelessness covers almost all fire hazards. 
It ineludes allowing rubbish to accumulate: 
forgetting to shut off the electric iron; playing 
with matches; tossing away cigarettes and 
burned matches ; smoking in bed; cleaning with 
inflammable fluids near a flame; neglect of 
many kinds. 

Fire Prevention should be a daily though 
wit every one. 


Child Hygiene Legislation of 1925 


HE Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Labor, in a summary of current 

child welfare legislation in the states, re- 
ports the following: “Bills authorizing the 
employment of public-health nurses by municipali- 
ties and counties were passed in Kansas, Michi- 
gan, and Missouri. A Connecticut bill would 
nrovidg for state aid in establishing a public- 
health nursing service. -Bills relating to medical 
inspection in schools, school physicians, or school 
rutses, were introduced in Connecticut, New York 
‘pessed), Rhode Island, and Minnesota. Oregon 
passed a law requiring physical examination of 


all school children during the first month of the 
school year, providing no objection has been made 
by the parent. Bills improving birth and death 
registration passed in Michigan and Vermont, but 
failed in Maine. The status of such bills in Okla- 
homa and Pennsylvania is unknown. South Da- 
kota passed a law requiring physicians and 
others to employ certain methods for the preven 
tion of blindness and infections of the eyes o! 
new-born infants. West Virginia introduced bills 
for licensing and registering midwives. [wa and 
South Dakota passed new regulations for the con 
trol and inspection of maternity hospit«'s.” 
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FIG. 1—MODEL OF SENDLINGERTORPLATZ, MUNICH, AS RECONSTRUCTED 


Traffie-Control Methods and Devices 
of German Cities 


Notes and Pictures from the German Traffic Exhibition Held This Summer in Munich 


By F. M. Wehner 


Literarischer Buro, Deutsche Verkehrsausstellung, Munchen 


OTOR legainotion in “gt time significance. 
M Germany having in- yh Munich, Niirnberg, Dort- 
creased enormously mund, Erfurt and Ulm are 
the last eighteen some of the cities where the 
our cities are faced municipal authorities have 
mewhat — suddenly —_with been doing some hard think- 
rafhe problems, The ing along these lines. The 
modern cities, of results are exhibited in Hall 
ire able to adopt, VI of the Deutsche Ver 
modifications, those kehrsausstellung. Many and 
various are the drawings, 











devices which have 
given satisfactory 


: plans and photos showing 
solutions of these difficult 


problems. 


r more exacting 
in American 


Fig. 1 is a model illustrat- 
cities, however, 


ing the corrections made to 





by modifying the Sendlingertorplatz. The 


arch of the old gate in the 
background has been suit- 


old streets and 
ires, their me- 
gates and forti- 


ably widened to permit easy 
to meet the im- 


passage of both street-car 
and automobile traffic, and 
safety zones of the raised 
FIG. 2—TRAFFIC TOWER, BERLIN Concrete platform type have 


nds of modern 
ecting withal 
value and old- 
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PIG. 3. 


been built in such a way as to have the street 
cars stop on the inner side and to force the 
vehicular traffic automatically into the lines 
on the outer side which encircle the square in 
one direction only, indicated by the arrows. 
No counter-current is possible, all the traffic 
swinging off at a tangent from the central 
circle. 

Berlin, too, though a moderately modern 
city, has its problems and tries to solve them 
in an original manner. Much has been said 
and written for and against the traffic-control 
tower on the Potsdamer Platz*, but the over- 
idea for pedestrians as sug- 
gested will certainly not enhance the looks of 
and little being 
adopted. Berlin is putt:‘ng up more towers, 


head-passage 


the square has chance of 


*See Tue American City for August, 1925, 


page 181. 


PROPOSED OFFICE AND SHOP BUILDING ON NOLLENDORF PLATZ, BERLIN, WITH ELEVATED 
AUTO ROAD 


















one at the crossing of “Unter den 
Avenue with Friedrichstrasse and a: 
the point where the latter intersect 
zigerstrasse. The tower there, show: 
2, is said to be “made to order,” as it 
possible to put it into the center of | 
on account of the overhead wires of t! 
cars. Its foot is set back into 
strasse, but the position of the operat 
permits an easy view up and down | 
strasse. 

Unlike Munich, Berlin does not 
want to preserve its green squares in t! 
centers, but rather tends to avail itself 
precious sites for the erection of 
premises. Fig. 3 shows the suggestior 
for building over Nollendorf Platz 
pedestrian and local vehicular trafh 














FIG. 4.—UNDERGROUND FAIR, BELOW THE MARKET SQUARE AT THE CITY HALL, LEIPZIG 
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in two parallel lines, whereas the 
of fast motor locomotion passes 
ight through the edifice. The pecu- 
ruction of this building permits ex- 
lvertising on long rectangular glass 
ch are illuminated at night. 
Leipzig, on 
the other hand, 
had no desire to 
do away with 
the open market 
square _ before 





POST 


BERLIN 









PIG. 6 (LEFT).—-A 
COUNTRY ROAD 
TRAFFIC AND SIGN- 


FIG. 7 (RIGHT).— 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 
SIGNAL FOR REC- 
TANGULAR STREET 
INTERSECTION, 


PIG. 5.—CROSS-SECTION OF A MUNICH STREET 


the city hall, but nevertheless the ad- 
visability of making use of this central situa 
tion for business purposes. Consequently, the 
square was undermined and the subterranean 


SaW 


space was fitted out as underground fair 
premises (Fig. 4). 
Talking of underground work, we would 


not fail to mention the interesting cross-cut 
through a Munich street shown in our next 
picture (Fig. 5). The model as exhibited is 
one-third natural size and presents the differ- 
ent forms of street paving used in Munich, as 
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manifold subterranean 
Reading from left to right, 


the 
ables. 


well as pipes, 
drains and c 
we notice the low-tension 
the high-tension cables, 
cable canal of the Post Office 
taining pneumatic-mail pip ng and telephone 
surface hydrant, the 16-inch 
main and valve, high-pressure gas-ma‘n with 


cables with a con- 


nection box, 6-inch 


vas-Main, (con- 


cables), water 


“smell-pipe,” 
chief 


snow drain, ventilating pipe and 


sewer, tram-rail drainage p‘ping, street 


Time Limits for Municipal Bonds in Michigan 


Evans-Baxter Bill,” 


NDER the terms of the “Evans-B: 
enacted by the 1925 session of the Michigan 


Legislature, the periods for which bonds 
may be issued by counties, townships, cities, vil- 
lages, or school districts are limited as follows: 


“No bonds, except for subways or rapid tran- 
sit or sewage disposal systems for cities, shall be 


issued for a longer time than thirty years, nor 
for a longer time than the estimated period of 
usefulness of the property or improvement for 


which the bonds are issued. The estimated period 
of usefulness shall be determined by a majority 
vote of the governing body of the municipality, 
and such determination shall be conclusive in any 
action or proceeding involving the validity of the 
bonds. Bonds for the purposes hereinafter speci- 
fied shall not be issued for a longer time than 


Model of Cottage Institution for Children 


OME is the best place for the normal boy 
H or girl, states the Children’s Bureau of 

the United States Department of Labor, but 
if an institution is necessary, aim to make it as 
homelike as possible. To take the place of the 
conventional orphan asylum, the Bureau urges the 
construction of a “‘cottage institution,” where the 


children may live more like other boys and girls, 
in attractive small houses with a house mother for 
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sewer with “mud pail,” 
6-inch gas-pipe, street-car cables, 
lighting cables and _ telephone 
drainage and household drainage. 
Several interesting traffic-control 
are displayed at the Exposition by \ 
Julius Pintsch A. G. of Berlin. Fig. 
device used for country roads, com! 
flasher and sign-post in one unit, and Fig 
is a control signal for city crossroads, 


sub-pavement h) 
low-t 
cables 


the following, to-wit: 

“t. Bonds issued im anticipation of sp. 
assessments, two years from the time 
law for the payment of the scveral installment 
of the assessment from which the bonds a: 
able. 

“2. Bonds for payment of judgments 
the municipality and emergency bonds for 
from fire, flood or other calamity, five years 

“3. Bonds for the purchase of persona! 
erty other than material for permanent constr 
tion, machinery for public utilities or 
furnishing and equipment of new buildings 
years. 

“4. Bonds for construction, 
or improvement of highways, 
fifteen years. 


opening, wi 
Streets or 








each building. A model of such an institution, a 
photograph of which is here reproduced, has beet 
constructed for the Bureau and is now on 
in Washington. Playground, gymnasium, swim 
ming pool, isolation cottage, administration build 
ing, laundry, power-plant, superintendent's cottag: 
and farmer's cottage are included in this mode 
which is planned for the outskirts of a town 
which the children may attend school and chure! 


display 








THIS COMMUNITY OF HOMES FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN IS SHOWN IN MINIATURE IN WASHINGTON 


y, D.C 














[LLINGNESS to meet the other fellow 
\W half-way is often the key to success in 

municipal problems, and it likewise 
s to the benefit of the people. At Pueblo, 
vhere a big four-million flood prevention 
t is being completed, the three City Com- 
ners have saved the taxpayers thousands 
lars and much inconvenience through 
cooperation with the directors of the Con- 
ney District in the arrangement and con- 
mn of bridges. 
ne point, where the Santa Fé Trail enters 
‘ueblo, the city is receiving a splendid bridge 
ubway entrance without cost. At another 
it has been allowed to construct a mag- 
ent highway bridge on the side of a con- 
railway bridge. The cost of this bridge 


The Pueblo Conservancy Project 


Cooperation Makes Vast Improvements Possible at Considerable Saving to City 


By Earl C. McCain 


exists among the directors, city officials, rail- 
roads, and contractors, the city will be safe 
from all except the rarest large floods by June 


I, 1925. 


Creation of the Conservancy District 
The Pueblo Conservancy project resulted 
from the great flood of June 3, 1921, when a 
mighty deluge of the Arkansas River cost the 
lives of more than 100 persons and destroyed 
property valued at $20,000,000. Immediately 
after the disaster a number of prominent citi- 
zens, including the three City Commissioners, 
formed a Committee of Twelve whose duty 
was to work out plans for the recovery of the 

city and its future protection from floods. 
One of the first steps of this committee was 
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as constructed is only $16,000, and engineers 
estimate that it would have cost $25,000 if built 
on its own piers and abutments. In a third 
tance, a bridge and a viaduct that connect 
iorth and south sides of the city are being 
uilt jointly in less than one-half the time that 
uld have been required to carry out the work 


ily has this cooperation resulted in a 
ving of money to the city, but it has 
nabled the Conservancy project to be rushed 

etion one year ahead of schedule. 
rs were required to construct a similar 
he Miami River Valley in Ohio, and 

nated that at least three years would 
re 1 to complete the Pueblo project. 
s¢ of the splendid cooperation that 
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SINGLE-SPAN HIGHWAY BRIDGE aa THE NEW RIVER CHANNEL OF THE PUEBLO CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT AT SANTA FE AVENUE 


This bridge is 280 feet long and 44 feet wide. The new channel at this point is 250 feet wide and 37 feet deep 


to engage Arthur E. Morgan, well-known flood- 
control engineer, to investigate conditions and 
work out flood-protection plans. Following 
this, the Pueblo Conservancy District, includ- 
ing the city and surrounding portions of the 
county, was created by an act of the Colorado 
Legislature, and the control of the District 
was vested in three directors. 

Although several different plans were pos- 
sible and even considered, that of moving the 
Arkansas River to a new location, where it 
would have sufficient capacity for a greater 
volume of water than that of the flood, was 
the only one that assured complete and per- 
manent protection. While the project con- 
sists of 49 separate contracts, the most impor- 
tant and the “key” to the entire plan is this 
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new river channel, 

In working out plans, the chief problem that 
confronted the engineers was the location of 
the river and the fact that it would have to be 
changed into an artificial channel without 
serious interference to railroad operation and 
the industrial activity of the community. The 
stream entered the city on the west, and, as 
nature had guided its course, wound through 
the manufacturing section and the railroad 
yards. 

The flood of 1921 had demonstrated that the 
old channel, 150 feet wide and having a ca- 
pacity of only 35,000 cubic feet per second, 
was inadequate to cope with flood conditions. 
The fact that huge industrial plants and val- 
uable business establishments stood on both 
sides of the stream made it impracticable to 
widen the old channel. 

The southern residence section of the city 
stands on a great mesa, about 50 feet higher 
than the level of the river. The edge of th’'s 
mesa, a row of bluffs, extends almost on a 
straight line through the city from the point 
where the river enters it on the west. Here 
it was possible to construct a channel of suf- 
ficient capacity to safeguard the city and, at 
the same time, to straighten the course of 
the stream. 

At first there were many objections to the 
new channel plan. It involved the removal of 
many railroad tracks; extensive changes in the 
public utilities; the building of many new 
bridges; the buying of much private property; 
and the construction of a great levee through 
the heart of the city. The estimated cost was 
$4,000,000, and many persons, unfamiliar with 
engineering and construction, objected to 
spending this amount. But the plan meant 
safety from floods, something that was vitally 
necessary to the existence and growth of the 
city, and it was adopted. 


Pueblo Now Protected from Flood 

The Conservancy work was started in March, 
1924, and on May 15, 1925, the Arkansas River 
was turned into its new channel. This chan- 
nel is 256 feet wide, 30 to 36 feet deep, and 
has a capacity of 125,000 cubic feet per second ; 
about one-third more than the water of the 
great flood of 1921. While some portions of 
the work will not be completed for some time, 
the turning of the stream into the new channel 
means that Pueblo is now practically safe from 
flood. 

The greater part of the south wall of the 
channel is formed by the edge of the mesa. 
The north wall is formed by a great concrete- 
paved levee, 30 to 40 feet high and 2.4 miles 
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long. All the way through the city and a; 4!) 
other points where there will be any pressure 
from the current at flood times, the levees are 
paved, including a 6-foot foundation below the 
water-level, and a 3-foot guard curbing on top. 
The cost of this levee paving alone is $560,000, 

The excavation for the new channel was a 
big job, involving the moving of 1,000,000 ci)})‘c 
yards of earth and costing $588,900. Draglines 
and steam shovels were used for excavating. 
and construction trains hauled the rock and 
earth to a point west of the city, where it was 
used in the construction of a new railroad 
yard. At one point along the channel, opposite 
the un‘on station, it was necessary to cut into 
the bluffs along the edge of the mesa for a 
distance of 500 feet. 


Grafting a Highway Bridge onto a Railway 
Bridge 

From the municipal standpoint, perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the Conservancy 
project is the concrete bridge over Dry Creek. 
an important tributary of the Arkansas River 
west of the city. Here a splendid highway 
bridge, 285 feet long and with a roadway 20 
feet wide, has been literally grafted onto the 
side of a railway bridge. This was accom- 
plished by extending the north end of each pier 
and abutment beyond the north wall line of 
the main bridge, thus forming ledges. Direct!) 
opposite each ledge, concrete column piers were 
sunk to bed-rock. The highway bridge rests 
on these columns and pier-ends, and has the 
same approximate strength as the railway 
bridge. 

An outstanding feature of the Dry Creek 
bridge is that it stands directly in the path of 
possible floods, and that its own north, or up 
stream, wall must act as a retaining wall at 
flood time. Ordinarily, in spanning a stream 
that is subject to flood, the object is to permit 
the flood to pass under the bridge. But s‘ne« 
four main-line railroads had to pass over this 
bridge, and the railroad engineers refused to 
approve a plan calling for sufficient elevation 
to be above flood height, the engineers faced 
the problem of designing a bridge that would 
be safe from flood while directly in its pat! 

The railroads and the highway on one han‘ 
and the stream to be spanned enter the city 4! 
right angles. The railroad bridge is supported 
by four narrow piers and two abutments, and 
consists of five 40-foot reinforced concreté 
spans. The highway bridge, being 85 fee! 
longer, has two additional piers. The floor 0°! 
the highway bridge is 6 feet higher than th 
floor of the railroad bridge, since the matter 
of elevation did not matter in this bridge. 
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north wall of the high- 
ridge, 6 feet in height, 
substructure supporting 
is the first retaining wall 
es of extreme flood. But 
ily are the two structures 
ind tied together that they 
equal strength. 
floor of the highway 
is 13 feet above the level 
e stream, and it is esti- 
that it will scour 10 feet 
in case of flood. The 
of the railway bridge is 6 
wer, but even the lowness 
is bridge will permit the 
ize of 25,000 cubic feet of 
per second, which is con- 
ly more than is ever ex- 
to come down the stream. 
oad crossing the highway 
dge is one of the princi- 
from the west 
onnects with the Rainbow Trail. 
lhe same flood that made necessary the Dry 
railroad bridge destroyed the highway 
it this point and made it necessary for 
ty to provide another bridge. The flood 
demonstrated the terrible power of the 
‘reek at flood times, and various estimates of 
ive to span the creek indicated that such 
ive, on its own piers and abutments, would 
it less than $25,000, Knowing the will- 
ingness of the directors to cooperate in every 
ossible with the city, the matter of con- 
ting a highway bridge on the s‘de of tlie 
bridge was considered, with the re- 
it the taxpayers have been saved $9,000 
; bridge alone. 


ghways 


Cooperation Builds Bridge and Viaduct at Same 
Time 
the Union Avenue bridge and viaduct, 
ting the north and south sides of the 
most important saving has been in 
construction. An old viaduct, already 
restricted as to loads because of its condition, 
spanned the railroad tracks at this point. The 
|-prevention plans required that the new 
| be located just south of this viaduct, 
trict was required to construct a bridge 
act the new channel, but it had no power 
U provisions of the Conservancy Act, 
| the city to build a new viaduct. 
realized, however, that it was a ques- 
nly a few years until a new viaduct 
ve to be built. Owing to the fact 
n Avenue is the main thoroughfare 
ty and likewise of two great cross- 











PAVING THE LEVEE SLOPES IN THE PUEBLO CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT 
The levees enclosing the new channel of the Arkansas River are 30 to 40 
feet high and the paving slope is 1 to 1, 10 inches thick and 68 feet 
wide at the highest point of the levee 


country highways, this would have meant a 
second great tie-up of traffic, including a 
change on all street railway lines. Again the 
cooperation existing between the City Com- 
missioners and the directors came into play, 
with the result that the bridge and viaduct con- 
tracts were let at the same time and to the 
same contractor, who was offered a bonus of 
$4,000 to complete the work in seven months. 
The double job was started November 1, 1924, 
and was opened to traffic on May 15. 

While the two jobs are being carried out 
simultaneously, the contracts are entirely 
separate. The bridge is of steel, and consists 
of two spans each 124 feet long, connecting 
with a 20-foot slab and girder section that 
rests against the south abutment. The bridge 
has but one pier, resting in the center of the 
channel. This pier is 42 feet in height, resting 
on bed-rock, and tapers from 13 feet at the 
base to 5% feet at the top. The bridge is of 
the deck truss type, and painted battleship 
gray so that it conforms in color and appear- 
ance to the concrete viaduct. 

The viaduct is 350 feet long, and rests on 
two abutments and five piers. Owing to the 
location of the tracks underneath, these piers 
are at irregular intervals, ranging from 19 
to 55 feet apart. The viaduct and bridge have 
a paved roadway 44 feet wide, with an 8-foot 
sidewalk on either side. They carry a double- 
track street railway, water- and gas-mains and 
telephone conduits, and are lighted by fourteen 
ornamental light poles. 

The total cost of the bridge and viaduct is 
$210,000, of which the Conservancy District 
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is paying $110,000. The remainder is being 
paid by the city, the Union Depot Company, 
the railroads and the public utilities. The total 
cost is approximately $35,000 under the engi- 
neer’s estimate, the bids being so low because 
a large number of contractors, having their 
equipment in Pueblo for the main Conservancy 
work, were anxious to obtain the bridge and 
viaduct contract. 

The viaduct is heavily reinforced, 275,000 
pounds of reinforcing steel being used in it. 
One-inch steel bars were used in the construc- 
tion of the piers and abutments, and the entire 
floor is reinforced by a network of %- and %- 
inch steel bars crossing each other at 4-inch 
intervals. The sidewalks at either side are 
enclosed by artistic and serviceable railings. 


A Single-Span Bridge Over the New Channel 

One of the most impressive bridges in the 
Conservancy District is the Santa Fé Avenue 
highway bridge, at the lower outskirts of the 
city, where the Santa Fé Trail enters from the 
east. Here a massive single-span bridge, 280 
feet long and 44 feet wide, spans the new chan- 
nel. It is just below this bridge that the Con- 
servancy work ends, and the concrete-paved 
levees on both sides of the river are 37 feet 
high. Owing to the fact that the channel at 
this point is slightly narrowed, the water, in 
case of flood, would race through it with ter- 
rific velocity. Because of this, it was con- 
sidered inadvisable to have even one pier in 
the channel. 

The Santa Fé Avenue bridge is supported 
by huge concrete abutments, built inside the 
levees and resting on bed-rock 30 feet below 
the channel level. This is one of the longest 
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single-span bridges in the West, and the fac 
that it has no piers to offer resistance to 
the current means that it will never be af. 
fected by any flood within the range of prob- 
ability. 

This bridge was provided without expense 
to the city, since the changing of the river 
required the Conservancy District to provide 
an-entrance from the Santa Fé Trail. Its 
total cost was $100,000, and it was opened to 
traffie April 15. 

About a half-mile north of the Santa Fé 
Avenue bridge the avenue crosses the old river 
channel, where the stream is also spanned by 
bridges of the Santa Fé and Missouri Pacific 
Railways. The turning of the new river into 
the new channel will enable the Conservancy 
directors to provide a 25-foot wide subway 
through the old channel under the tracks, also 
without cost to the city. This eliminates two 
dangerous crossings. 

Another bridge and viaduct on the west side 
of the city will represent the Conservancy 
District’s gain from the cooperation existing 
between it and the city. At this point three 
old bridges which spanned the old river chan- 
nel inside the city will be used by the Con- 
servancy District, together with a two-span 
steel bridge across the new channel, to form 
a bridge and viaduct 918 feet long. This will 
span the new channel and the tracks leading 
to the new railroad yards on the west side of 
the city. It will be an interesting structure, 
in that every bridge used in its construction has 
been moved once or more, the two steel spans 
now in place having been moved here years 
ago from Iowa, where they formed a railroad 
bridge across the Des Moines River. 


Asphaltic Concrete Road Construction in Michigan 


Secondary Roads Built Up on 


N its search for a more economical, as well as 

more durable, type of highway, the state of 

Michigan has installed a state-owned asphalt 
plant and has begun the construction of asphaltic 
concrete highways on gravel or macadam founda- 
tions. This type was adopted in order that the 
original investment in the old roads might, as far 
as possible, be retained. The Michigan Highway 
Department’s first asphaltic concrete pavement 
was laid on a 7%4-mile stretch of the Gull Lake 
Highway running from Richland southwest to 
Kalamazoo. In the village of Richland 6/10 of 
the road formerly was macadam, and the remain- 
ing 7 miles was constructed as a gravel high- 
way. 

In building this highway the engineers first 


Macadam or Gravel Foundation 


treated the gravel with a bituminous surface treat- 
ment to serve as a bond for the asphaltic con- 
crete surface. The latter was laid to a depth ol 
2% inches. The project was in charge of W. FE 
Grayson, Engineer for the State Highway De- 
partment, and 45 men were engaged in the work. 
The highway was completed in about three 
months’ time and is now open to traffic. 

The extent to which this type of pavement 's 
adopted by the State Highway Department ce 
pends upon its behavior under climatic changes 
and traffic impact. Upon the recommendation 0! 
Frank F. Rogers, State Highway Commissioner, 
the same type of pavement is to be laid on a 10 
mile stretch of road in Sturgis and Fall River 
Townships, St. Joseph County. 
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Spectacular Illumination Features San 
Francisco’s Diamond Jubilee Week 





ebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
of California’s admission to the 
on, San Francisco was a blaze of 
tember 5 to 12. More than $100,000 
in making the lighting a feature 

e remembered. 
radio panchromatic fountains inter- 
lcast music in motion and color: 
Hall Plaza was floodlighted and 
th an aurora borealis; cartouche and 
bearing standards lined the streets: 
eamers of lights were strung along the 
f Gold” or Market Street. A Diamond 
irch was erected at the approach to 


APP 


the City Hall Plaza; flambeau standards bear- 
ing flaming torches were erected at the 
entrances to the city; trees and shrubbery were 
adorned with incandescent lamps; and China 
town was decorated with lighting standards 
of an oriental design. 

The spectacular illumination was designed 
by the Illuminating Engineering Laboratory 
of the General Electric Company, under the 
direction of W. D’A. Ryan, who designed the 
lighting at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the 
colored illumination of Niagara Falls, the 
lighting features of the Brazilian Exposition, 
and numerous other events. 








ROACH TO THE CITY HALL WAS THE ARC DES BRILLIANTES, STUDDED WITH 40,000 


SPARKLING JEWELS 
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The Diamond Jubilee Arch 

The Diamond Jubilee jeweled arch was of 
Spanish Gothic design, 81 feet high and 102 
feet wide. Between double towers at either 
side were suspended a dazzling necklace or 
laced streamers made up of 40,000 Novagem 
jewels, bearing a sunburst carrying the seal 
of the state in the center. Atop each tower 
were other sunbursts of sparkling jewels. 

The jewels, each carefully hand cut like a 
diamond and two inches in diameter, sparkled 
and radiated all the colors of the rainbow 
in the sunlight by day and from the rays of 
a battery of 30 powerful searchlights by 
night. These jewels were made from special 
imported glass having an index of refraction 
or scintillating value about half-way between 
the best commercial glass and a diamond. 
The searchlights were equipped with several 
color screens, operated in such a way as to 
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make the entire spectacle take on an appear- 
ance of ever-changing wonder and mystery. 
Flanking the arch were twenty great steam 
altars, emitting vapor of soft and delicate 
colors, ten on each side, extending 300 feet. 


The Radio Fountains 

Perhaps the most novel of the jubilee 
spectacle features were the radio panchro- 
matic fountains. By means of radio devices 
invented by General Electric engineers, the 
water in the fountains can be made to rise 
and fall according to the intensity of the radio 
waves received from any broadcast station. 
In the San Francisco installation, special radio 
broadcast instruments were installed on the 
park band-stand, so that the fountains could 
also be made to keep in perfect rhythm with 
the music played a few feet distant. Col- 
ored floodlights were played on the water. 


Big Bond Issues in Toledo and Kansas City 


HE voters of Toledo, Ohio, will ballot this 

fall on bond issues aggregating $32,500,000, 

to cover a program of eighteen major public 
improvements approved by the City Council upon 
recommendation of the Toledo City Plan Com- 
mission. These eighteen referendum proposals 
will be presented separately to the voters so that 
each may stand on its merits. If approved by the 
required 55 per cent vote, these bonds will be sold 
from time to time over a period probably of the 
next ten years. 

Following are the issues to be voted upon: 


Grade crossing elimination ....... ......... 3,000,000 
TT er ree rt Tere rte 3,000,000 
IE ars ov cece eHEREAE SOR Seed baeEE 3,000,000 
rE. vise cccieees sevepnes sansa 3,000,000 
Tete GUN 6s ows 0% se ees anewwsv ens 2,500,000 
Real estate—Civic Center.................. 2,500,000 
WOME sow anah dev cvetescckane Senn 2,000,000 
PY vie hucas Sugbns PRES ee 6k 6 OKs <e enka 2,000,000 
ee CO ie vis < nk eo eehe Sanh on eee 2,000,000 
ye S| ep eer ares eee 2,000,000 
i Be Perey er ree ee 1,750,000 
 D cnscwvdcmeee is bewale bb oeaccns 1,000,000 
PE a vb Snead s bape abate setae ese aees 1,000,000 
Ce: SEE, ovekands ees Ses ceb ss we 1,000,000 
Police and fire signal system............. ise 500,000 
Pr Pe. ia» nuvugebdeWewas oGhb Geant ae 250,000 
Heating - plant, Civic Center................ 500,000 
CCT Ce Pe er ee 1,500,000 

$32,500,000 


An ambitious program of improvements, in- 
volving an expenditure of $25,535,000, is also con- 
templated in Kansas City, Mo., the Kansas Cit 
Public Inmprovement Association having approved 
and submitted to the Common Council the follow- 
ing list of proposed bond issues: 
a... ee eee. ee $1,200,000 
ee are ee eo ee eee 35,000 
Parks, general 2 300,00 
Enlarging Penn Valley Park............... 200,000 
Public Square opposite Union Station 2,000,000 
Denwtifying Swope . Pastis. < <0 sn cecsekvess.. 1,000,000 
Revolving fund for public improvements.... 1,500,000 
Park and parkway on Blue River........... 1,000,004 
Miamioleal Rm. cdo wkscnsivaccau suc 800,000 
a” Re eae ee 
Police Headquarters 

re Fern eee 
Free bridge over Missouri River............. 
Municipal Ayiation Fiedd...............+..-: 
Viaduct on Washington Park Boulevard 
Public trafficways 
Traffic signals 
ren a ae 
Reconstructing bridges and viaducts........ 
City’s Semmes: SUR occ inc ckewe one osaass- 
Moentcipal Totuist Came. ia. .cccomiesiccecs. 


2,250,000 


250,000 
1,500,000 
400,000 
1,100,000 
7,500,000 
150,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
1,200,000 
50,000 


$25,535,000 

If approved by the Common Council, it is ex- 

pected that the proposed bonds will be voted upon 
at the general city election on November 3. 


Real Estate Association Recommends 100-Per Cent Valuation 


CTION taken by the Pacific Northwest Real 
Estate Association at its annual convention 
this summer is one of several movements 
among real estate associations to put into effect 
the program for tax adjustment 


at its annual convention in Detroit in June. 
In resolutions indorsing in full this -~program 
for tax adjustment the Pacific Northwest Asso- 


ciation made the following recommendations to 


the legislatures of the states in that region: 

1. That property be assessed at a 100-per- 
cent valuation. 

2. That classification of property be made for 
taxation purposes. 


formulated by 
the National Association of Real .Estate Boards 


3. That estates be subject to but one imberit- 
ance tax and that one to be collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

4. That real estate be taxed for county, «ty 
and school district and other local purposes only, 
unless other sources of revenue prove insufficient 

5. That operative property of public service 
corporations, the property of insurance com 
panies, the shares of stock of banks and al! frat 
chises should be taxed for the support of the 
state alone. 

6. That all states that have not already done 
so provide definite tax limits or specifically 
struct their assemblies to enact tax limit legisla 
tion. 











Successful Tests on New Incinerator 


at McKee’s Rocks, Pa. 


T 


iE latter part of May of this year the 
new garbage incinerator at McKee’s 
kocks, Pa., was placed in service and 
its official tests. The tests proved that 
cinerator was all that was claimed by 
igner, and it more than met the speci- 
ns drawn up for the plant. Although 
sposal plant had been in use for several 
ind had run satisfactorily prior to May 
contractors, the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and members 
Council decided upon a test that would 


re the plant to reach the maximum called 


the specifications. Accordingly, 22 tons 
garbage was collected on the charging 


ready to start the test at 9:15 A. M. 


0:35 A. M. the workmen had cleared the 


of the charging room and the 22 tons of 


irbage had reached the four hearths of 
vo furnaces. During this time rubbish 
sed for fuel. The temperature was in- 


ed until the pyrometer reading indicated 


degrees. This temperature was satis- 
since more than 1,500 degrees is not 


red by the specifications nor considered 


ary by the engineers of the plant. The 


istion was so complete that no gases were 
e in the combustion chamber and no un- 


gases or waste were being given off 


the stack. 


Twenty-Two Tons of Garbage Consumed in Two Hours in Specification Tests 

















GENERAL VIEW OF McKEE’S ROCKS INCINERATOR, 
SHOWING RAMP 


The 22 tons of garbage was consumed in 
two hours. This was at the rate of more than 





DUMPING FLOOR OF NEW McKEE’S ROCKS INCINERATOR 
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CHARGING FLOOR OF INCINERATOR 


10 tons per hour. The guaranteed rate is 5 
tons per hour, so that the plant operated at 
double capacity. This capacity and perform- 
ance is due to the proportioning of the fur- 
nace parts, grates, drying hearths, flues, stacks, 
etc., all of which are larger than required, to 
conform with guarantees to allow the borough 
to incinerate more than 40 tons in 8 hours. 
The stack is of radial brick, with fire-brick lin- 
ing, 90 feet high and 6 feet in diameter. The 
engineers claim that the stack will give a satis- 
factory draft under all conditions, but never- 
theless a motor-driven fan has been placed in 
service to create an excess draft and accelerate 
combustion. This fan is the only mechanical 
contrivance in the whole plant and is.located 
on the top floor above high-water stage, to 
prevent damage. 

The building is located adjacent-to the stack 
and measures 32x44 feet, is two stories high, 
and contains the two furnaces with flues, ducts, 
dampers, and all appurtenances. The first story 
is of concrete, and the second story is brick. 
All floors are of concrete. The roof is of tile 
on steel supports. A number of large steel- 
sash windows give the inside of the building 
plenty of light and ventilation on both floors. 
In addition to this, however, there are two 
large metal doors that make everything acces- 
sible and convenient. 


Operation 
The refuse is delivered to the top floor by 
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trucks and is passed to the drying hearth of 
the furnaces through large openings in th, 
floor. On the lower floor the two furnaces ar, 
provided with doors for observation and for 
stoking the material from the hearth onto thy 
burning grates. Back of the two grates ar 
two large combustion chambers where co) 

plete mixing and burning of the gases occu 

The gas is then passed through the flues to ¢ 

stack and carried off. 

The furnaces and flues are brick, interior 
and exterior, with a heavy wall of Sil-o-cel 
brick between the two layers, which prevents 
radiation of heat and uncomfortable tempera 
tures for the workmen. The furnaces ar 
capable of handling refuse carrying metal 
ashes, glass, etc., but a sufficient amount of 
combustible materials must be used to secur: 
combustion. Metal, cans, and ashes have n 
deteriorating effect on the furnaces. 


Two men, with one additional in the rus! 
season, will be ample to operate the incinera- 
tor, and only one of the two furnaces need by 
used until the borough arranges to secure 
double the amount.of refuse now collected. 


Construction 

The disposal plant is located near the site 
of the old incinerator erected some years ago, 
which proved to be a failure. The site was 
purposely chosen to prevent objections by 
property owners, although the contractor 
claims that it will prove to be no nuisance 
since no fumes or smoke are caused by this 
type of furnace. 


The furnace is known as the United States 
Standard incinerator, which is the type de- 
veloped by the United States War Department 
at its various camps during the last ten years. 
It is built in accordance with patents held by 
Edgar B. Kay, Civil Engineer in charge of 
construction for the War Department, who 
prepared the plans and specifications, It is one 
of several plants of like type that are now be- 
ing built by the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee! 
Company, since the Government granted th 
right to municipalities to use the plans. 


The building, furnaces, and stack are ‘ 
constructed of brick, steel, and concrete, and 
the plant is entirely fire-proof. Owing to th 
unsatisfactory soil conditions at this point, ' 
was necessary to support the structure on 5° 
concrete piles driven 25 feet below the founda 
tion. The ramp approaches are made 0! 
cinders graded to an easy slope. 








Plan to visit the Road Show, Chicago, Ill., January 11-15, 1926 
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Snow Removal from City Streets—Part I 
By Leonard W. Russell 


Department of Streets, Worcester, Mass. 


HE handling of snow is an expensive 
operation, especially when it becomes 
necessary to remove large quantities 
heavily traveled streets. It is a very 
tisfactory kind of work, as it is accom- 
ed only with a large expenditure of 
ney and energy, and leaves nothing behind 
parently justify the effort. 
(he man in charge of snow removal in a 


city is in much the same position as a general 
commanding a field army. He has precedent 
to follow, but rapidly changing weather condi- 
tions, together with the problems inherent to 


snow removal, make such a varying proposi- 
n that he must be not only experienced, 


small-sized lakes will form because of low 
grades, 


Know When the Storm Is Coming 

Anticipation of storms is a great aid in de. 
termining the nature, severity, and probable 
time of their arrival. This can be accomplished 
by watching weather reports, and barometers 
and by using the radio, telegraph, or telephone 
in cooperation with other cities and towns. 
The general course, speed, type, and severity 
of storms may be traced as they proceed. Ad- 
vance news of the approach of a storm can 
be broadcast from suitable sending stations 
far enough ahead so that several hours’ time 
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A FLEET OF CATERPILLAR AND CLETRAC TRACTORS EQUIPPED WITH V-TYPE PLOWS AND WINGS, 
MAKING A VERY GOOD MEDIUM WHERE THE SNOW HAS NOT BECOME FROZEN 


capable of quickly adjusting himself to 
varying conditions and, above all, must be a 
weather prophet. He must know what streets 
pen up before others because of traffic 
tions; he must appreciate the congestion 

by clearing street-car lines and push- 

ng the snow to the side of the tracks and by 
oveling of sidewalk deposits out onto 
the traveled way; and he must know where 


may be obtained in which to prepare. In 
large communities, one man, provided with 
proper equipment, can be very profitably em- 
ployed during winter months in watching the 
storms. If weather news is broadcast by ra- 
dio, a receiving set can be tuned in so as to 
catch the information from some central sta- 
tion. This set should be at the residence of 
the local weather bureau official, so that it 
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may be used both day and night, thereby elim- 
inating the expense of extra employees, which 
would otherwise be required. The weather 
forecaster, for a slight extra compensation 
can handle the situation with the aid of the 
adult members of his family. A large map 
of the United States can be mounted and, by 
use of pins with different-colored heads, the 
various kinds of storms can be accurately 
traced. By the use of a chart showing the 
time that storms pass certain points on the 
map, their speed and probable arrival time can 
be closely estimated. 


Plan Attack in Advance 

The greatest secret of handling snow- 
storms is to have a practical, comprehensive 
plan of action laid out in advance and to 
tackle the storm while young and hang onto 
it until the work is completed. Two inches 
of snow can be easily handled, but two feet 
of snow means the expenditure of a great 
amount of money for its removal, so that it 
should not be allowed to accumulate. Labor 
forces should be arranged in shifts under 
competent supervision. 

To properly determine the correct sequence 
of handling different streets and types of 
storms, it is necessary to make certain clas- 
sifications of storms. This is rather difficult 
to do, because different types often blend into 
a composite storm. In such a case, proper 
control and supervision soon institute the nec- 
essary changes that are required to success- 
fully combat it. In Worcester, Mass., the 
storms could be divided into eight divisions 
as follows: Class A, heavy rain-storms which 
wash streets badly; Class B, slush-storms; 
Class C, slippery streets and walks caused 
by a sudden freezing following a thaw or 
rain; Class D, light snow up to a depth of 4 
inches; Class E, heavy snow that requires re- 
moval; Class F, blizzards with very heavy 
snow; Class G, heavy ice-storms that litter 
streets with trees, limbs, poles, and overhead 
wires; Class H, great and unexpected emer- 
gencies, such as earthquakes, great conflagra- 
tions, etc. 

In making a study of storms, particular at- 
tention should be paid to preventing the wash- 
ing of streets and the drifting of snow. The 
proper surfacing of a street, aided by a sub- 
stantial gutter, will often reduce the rush of 
water by distributing it more evenly over 
the whole road surface and then gradually 
fanning it out until it is conducted to the 
gutters. The proper erection of snow-fences 
cr the planting of hedges wil! often intercept 
drifting snow before it blocks the gutters. 
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i'ffort should be made to permanently correct 
the effects that are constantly an inconyen- 
ience and an expense to the public. 


Class A Storms—Heavy Rains 

Ilcavy rain-storms require th: picking up 
of the wash from steep streets which have a 
soft top or inadequate gutters. The materia! 
that is washed down these hills often settles 
at the bottom and blocks up catch-basins, leay- 
ing deep ruts which are a menace to all types 
of vehic'es. The basins should be cleaned 
at once «rd other deposits removed. If the 
deposit contains sufficient coarse aggre.a‘e., 
it can be used again to fill the ruts. In most 
cases, however, it is far to> fine for any other 
purpose except as a covering or binder over 
new coarse material. A place should be pro- 
vided to use this sand, unless it is too dirty. 
rather than haul it away to the dump. 

As a rule, the same streets wash after each 
heavy rain, so a list of them should be pre- 
pared, showing the number of men, teams, 
and disposal places which are required to take 
care of each deposit. Some attempt should be 
made to permanently correct this washing by 
laying hard surfaces or gutters. 

A list of all low places which are apt to 
flood should be prepared, including a summary 
of such pumps, tools, men, and vehicles as 
will be required to handle the situation. Ce- 
ment bags two-thirds full of sand are very 
useful in making temporary dams to keep 
water out of cellars. The best possible preven- 
tion of a flood is a clean catch-basin and un- 
obstructed inlets, culverts, and drains. 


Class B—Slush-Storms 

Slush-storms require but little attention un- 
less there is a chance of the temperature’s 
falling. As long as it remains warm, the slush 
will disappear quickly and little work is neces- 
sary, except on the main mercantile streets 
where large numbers of pedestrians cross, 
and there it is necessary to establish frequent 
and wide crosswalks. A narrow crosswalk is 
useless, as vehicular traffic soon works the 
slush or snow into it again. Crosswalks should 
be swept at least 12 feet wide. Two-horse 
road machines or light tractor scrapers are 
convenient for opening up and maintaining 
the crosswalks, but because of standing veli'- 
cles it is usually necessary to employ at least 
one man for every two wide crosswalks on 4 
busy street. With the aid of shovel, hoe and 
push broom, a man can do very effective work 
in caring for the slush and such water as 4c 
cumulates. This man must keep the gutter 
free so that the water will have an open course 





ich to drain off, or else the crosswalks 
ecome miniature lakes instead of safe, 
ibly dry passageways. 
busy streets, it is desirable during the 
or in the early morning, before traffic 
mes heavy, to open the gutters with 
Men enough should be assigned to 
isk so that it may be done speedily before 
cutters are blocked by standing vehicles. 
gutters conduct melting slush quckly to 
sewers. Passing vehicles are a great help 
lting this slush by continually agitating 


ers, 


it is expected that the weather will turn 
ler, it is advisable to open up all gutters in 
laces and around the corners to the near- 
itch-basins, so that as much of the melting 
may be disposed of as possible before 
ing commences, Blade scrapers and gut- 
ylows are most effective for opening gutters 
slush-storms. If gutters are scraped out 

ore property own- 
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a workable condition when needed. 

The district to be sanded should be divided 
into as many routes as the number of available 
foremen will allow. One or two foremen 
should be assigned to each route. If there are 
two foremen, one should be in charge and re- 
main at the sending end, while the other in- 
spects the distribution. These men may alter- 
nate on successive days. It is a mistake to 
send the foreman in charge out on the job, 
unless he has only one team, as it is impossible 
for him to cover the activities of two teams 
on different streets at the same time. It is no 
unusual thing for a foreman to have half a 
dozen or more teams out sanding at the same 
time. If he should miss a team which has 
covered its assigned streets, the team will 
load again and start off with no definite place 
to go to, and wander about until it strikes a 
place not already sanded, causing confusion 
and waste of time. The place for the foreman 
is at the sand-loading 





have had a 
ice to shovel off 
walks, the ef- 
is wasted, as 
will be filled in 
in. In general, it 
better to defer the 
scraping out of gut- 
ters on all but main 
streets until one day 





shed, checking his 
teams from his list 
and_ systematically 
drecting them over 
the whole route. 
The inspector or 
other foreman should 
patrol routes, using 
a duplicate list. As 
he cannot be with 








ifter the storm. This 
gives the people an 
evening after the 


work in which to shovel their walks, 
ind saves an extra trip for the scrapers. 


Class C—Slippery Streets and Walks 
e sanding of slippery streets and walks 
ild be done in a systematic manner. A 
reful survey will determine what streéts 
steep grades should be sanded, and the 
sings most used by pedestrians. The streets 
ere trafe converges until it becomes heavy, 
together with those having steep grades, should 
nded first. After this, the streets leading 
the center and those leading to depots, 
ls, hospitals, and similar institutions 

id be handled. 

~and for this purpose should be coarse, and 
from stones and pebbles which might 
nder foot. Wet sand freezes into lumps 
next to useless. It should be hauled in 
t, dry summertime, when it may be as 
s possible. Closed-in storage sheds pro- 
with adequate steam heat radiation, and 
rained, will insure the sand’s being in 


y} 





FOX ROTARY SNOW-BROOM PARTICULARLY SUC- 
, CESSFUL WITH LIGHT, DRY SNOWS 


every team at the 
same time he should 
plan to catch them at 
intervals. The mere knowledge that he is li- 
able to appear at any moment will have a ten- 
dency to keep the men on the job. While he 
does not assign the teams to streets, he can see 
that the sand is being properly applied, and in 
the case of any mix-up he can telephone to the 
foreman in charge for instructions. Teatns 
should not be loaded too heavily, as the slip- 
pery condition of the roads will not permit it. 
Each team should be accompanied by two 
spreaders on any ordinary width of walk. It 
is a waste of labor to assign more than two 
spreaders to a team, except when sanding 
road surfaces or very wide walks where two 
men may walk abreast on each walk. The 
more men employed the quicker the work will 
be accomplished, but not so many should be 
used that some will have to walk over a por- 
tion already sanded in order to spread sand 
on needed spots. Either the driver or an ex- 
tra man should remain on the wagon and load 
pails for those spreading. The spreaders 
should be provided with pails with a strap or 
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small rope with which to support the heavy 
pail over their shoulders. Small wooden pad- 
dles are convenient to spread the sand out of 
the pails. Unless such a thing is provided, 
the men’s hands will soon become very sore. 
The spreaders should ride back and forth on 
the team and should help load it at the shed, 
or else they are apt to become lost. Where a 
long street is to be sanded, the spreaders may 
be instructed to remain there, and more than 
one team may be assigned to them. It must 
be remembered that sand is heavy and a man 
soon becomes tired on this particular kind of 
work, 
Class D—Light Snow 

This type of storm requires but little work 
outside of the main business district. If it is 
the policy to clean the business streets com- 
pletely, work should be started as soon as an 
inch of snow falls, provided that indications 
are that the snowfall is to continue. The 
most effective time in which to clean these 
streets is at night after normal vehicular traf- 
fic has left them. This allows a clear stretch 
ahead and greatly. facilitates the speed with 
which the cleaning can be done. 

For light snow, machine brooms can be 
used. For heavier snow, scrapers or plows 
are better. The snow should be worked back 
as close to the curb as possible, so that room 
may be left for succeeding scraping, which 
may be necessary if the storm continues. Four 
brooms or road machines staggered will in one 
sweep push back a light accumulation of snow 
to the curbing on one-half the width of any 
ordinarily wide street. If there are car tracks 
there will be less width to push back, as the 
trolley plow will have cleared the tracks. 
Therefore, less brooms and scrapers will be 
required. The advantage of this method is 
that, once the snow is started from the center 


' Kansas City Garbage 


ITH the confirmation by the Common Coun- 
W cil on July 6, of the ten-year garbage con- 
tract between the city and Paul Patton, 
Kansas City’s garbage situation seems to be on 
the road to improvement, according to the Kansas 
Citian, published by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Under the new contract, garbage service is esti- 
mated to cost $253,000 for 1026, increasing with 
the growth of population each year. This is on 
the basis of probable tonnage. Under the previ- 
ous contract blocked by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the city would have spent $350,000 the first 
year, which amount would also have increased with 
population growth. In addition to this under the 
former contract the city would have invested $250,- 
000 in a plant which could be used only by the 
company holding the patent on the process for 
which it was designed. This contract did not 
provide for protecting the city through penalty 
for failure to collect and in other ways, as does 
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of the street toward the curb, it is not allowed 
to freeze in or be spread about by traffic, by 
is kept moving until it is finally deposited, 
Another advantage of working the brooms or 
machines together is that mutual assistance 
can be given in case of breakdowns, and then 
there is a certain cheering effect upon the 
morale of the cold, tired workers. Further- 
more, the foreman can better direct the men 
when working together than when scattered 
about engaged in slow, aimless, individual en- 
deavor. 

In the morning, or as soon as possible, a 
floating gang should be sent out ahead of the 
regular digging gang to do nothing but open 
up intersections sufficiently to allow vehicles 
to turn in and out of the side streets and to 
expose fire-plugs ready for service. Other 
gangs should be sent out to clear all city walks. 
In cleaning walks, the first thing to do is to 
shovel or plow off one width the whole length 
of the walk. This provides a space in which 
people can walk and keeps them from treading 
down the whole surface. After this strip is 
removed, the rest can be shoveled with a min‘- 
mum of effort. Another saving in labor can 
be accomplished by taking along some sand 
and spreading a little of it along instead of 
bothering to scrape off the very last bit of the 
snow. If the rest of the snow is to be re- 
moved, digging gangs should follow and hau! 
off the snow. Mechanical loaders are a great 
saving in removing the ridge, but, like al! 
machines, they work better in some places 
than in others. 

It is quite essential that all walks on city 
property should be promptly cleaned as an 
example to all citizens. It is at least incon- 
sistent to require the taxpayers to clear their 
walks unless the city does its part. 

(To be continued in the November issue) 


Contract Confirmed 


the new contract. 

The estimate of cost under the new contract 
made by Samuel A. Greeley, Chicago, IIl., con- 
sulting engineer for the Hospital and Health 
Board, is based on the probable tonnage to be col- 
lected, estimated at 33,906 tons for 1926. Com- 
pensation is at the rate of $7.45 for each ton of 
garbage collected and disposed, the garbage to 
be weighed by city collectors. 

Under the terms of this contract it is within 
the power of the Hospital and Health Board to 
give Kansas City as high a grade of garbage co!- 
lection service as it desires. In preparing the 
proposals, receiving bids and drafting the final con- 
tract, the Board had the assistance of Mr. Greeley. 
The contract calls for three collections a week 
from June 15 to September 15 and two collections 
a week for the remainder of the year. It pro- 
vides for the use of water-tight metal bodies on 
trucks or wagons covered over by heavy canvas. 
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Has Done for the 


Evansville Water-Works 


By Charles Streithof 


General Superintendent of Water-Works, Evansville, Ind. 


HE original plant of the Evansville, Ind., 
T water-works was put into operation in 

i873. The present pumping-station, 
which is serving a population of 100,000, was 
put into operation in 1892, and the filtration 
plant started on May 20, 1912. The plant is 
situated on the Ohio River about a mile and 
. half from the business center. 

The pumping machinery consists of two 
Holly vertical, triple-expansion, differential- 
plunger pumps, each with a capacity of 12,- 
990,000 gallons per day against a head of 125 
pounds per square inch; two De Laval steam 
turbine-driven, double-stage centrifugal pumps 
with a capacity of 15,000,000 gallons per day 
against a head of 140 feet; two De Laval steam 
turhine-driven, single-stage centrifugal pumps 
with a capacity of 15,000,000 gallons per day 
against a head of 63 feet, these pumps being 
used to lift water from the river to the filter 
plant. The boiler plant consists of four water- 
tube Class-A Special water-tube No. 18 and 
No. 21 Stirling boilers, three of 260 horse- 
power each, and one of 380 horse-power. 

The filtration plant is of the rapid sand type. 
The original plant had a capacity of 12,000,- 


ooo daily, which was increased in 1924 to 18,- 
000,000 gallons daily. The entire plant, de- 
signed by Alvord, Burdick & Howson and 
built under their supervision, is equipped with 
all modern devices for producing a first-class 
water. 

The distribution system is supplied from the 
main pumping-station through three 30-inch 
force mains. There are 161 miles of pipe 
varying in size from 4 to 30 inches, with 1,204 
fire-hydrants, 81 automatic sprinkler services, 
and 18,560 service connections. 


Metering 

Prior to 1914 there were 30 large water- 
meters in service. It was found impracticable 
to use water-meters before the Ohio River 
water was filtered. After the filtration plant 
was completed, the water-works managers were 
of the opinion that because of the clear and 
pure water that was then provided the waste 
of water would be curtailed and the daily 
pumpage reduced. This prediction failed to 
materialize, as the consumers on the flat-rate 
basis wasted just as much water as they 
formerly did with the unfiltered water. 


SUMMARY OF METER STATISTICS 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
1910 to Dee. 31, 1924 











1 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 
ee Total Ave. daily Total Per Cent Meters | Costof Meter} Labor cost Cost of 
ear Consumers Prades Meters metered installed installations | of settings |meter service 

7 __|_end of year (Gals. end of year | end of year each year each year each year each year 

1910 7,620 8,703,462 36 . 

1911 7,800 9,779,917 45 9 . Toe7eD 

1912 7,987 9,863,480 50 5 1,291.89 

1 9 13 8,176 9,797,800 50 10 1,532.42 

1914 | 8,875 9,314,700 271 3.1 221 9,792.22 $ 4,959.43 $ 1,046.67 

1915 | 10,680 7,813,100 2,181 20.4 1,910 20,848.32 2,114.10 1 43 

1 91 6 | 10,818 8,019,632 4,048 37.4 1,867 16,646.85 1026-12 560.80 

19 7 12,461 8,752,930 5,403 43.4 1,315 12,913.23 920.25 4,066.41 

1 : 1 : | 13,434 8,994,401 6.098 45.3 1,338 7,229.40 649.70 4,142.04 

1919 | 13,987 8,121,746 6,867 49.2 758 9,983.69 824.61 4,375.52 

1920 14,283 8,071,198 7,683 53.8 833 10,680.33 966.55 4,700.87 

1921 | 15,199 8,119,610 8,627 56.8 967 16,491.03 1,169.05 5,431.26 

: 922 | 16,400 8,363,702 11,465 69.9 49,110.07 4,555.55 6,346.36 
Dee. 31 sas | 17,322 8,298,902 16,052 92.6 4,458 59,934.98 4,363.55 7,706.22 

. $1, 1924 18,412 7,190,461 18,412 100.0 31,829.89 3,263.00 7,309.40 

—_— 


























Column No. 5 is figured from No. 4 and No. 2. 
“clumn No. 7 includes entire cost of new construction. 


Column No. 8 includes labor cost of new construction. 


Column ms includes maintenance, removing and resetting, reading, and meter and fittings department labor 


Total cost of meter construction to Jan. 1, 1925—$249,217.81. 
















































































plant was entirely too small to meet the grow- 
ing demand. In 1914, the Water-Works Board 
purchased a sufficient number of meters to 
take care of the large consumers. After these 
had been installed, marked reduction in the 
pumpage was noted at night. In I915, 2,200 
meters were installed in the southeast resi- 
dential section,.and from then until the end 
of 1924, meters were installed at the rate of 
2,000 per year, thus completing the meteriza- 
tion of the entire distribution system. 

It may be of interest to know that the Water 
Department collected on the flat rate in the 
above-named districts an average of $13.16 
per consumer. After the meters had been in 
service for one year, only $6.62 was collected 
per customer. A slight raise in the meter-rates 
was ordered in 1917, this rate prevailing until 
April, 1923, when the Public Service Coninis- 
sion again granted a small increase.- The pres- 
ent rates are 25 cents per 1,000 gallons for 
the first 5,000 gallons used monthly, 20 cents 
per 1,000 gallons for the next 20,000 gallons 
used monthly after the first 5,000 gallons, 15 
cents per 1,000 gallons for the next 75,000 gal- 
lons used monthly after the first 25,000 gal- 
lons, 10 cents per 1,000 gallons for the next 
200,000 gallons used monthly after the first 
100,000 gallons, and 8 cents per 1,000 gallons 
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SIZE AND NUMBER OF METERS in addition to the first 300,000 
Sreneite et. gallons used monthly. An 4p- 
area nual charge for service only 
umber of Meters Installed Each Y. . . oe 
~ |—- —_ . soy ‘cz | Snot including water used, |; 
- | ae r | . | . = ™ been figured on the following 
° is: 
ist ; , ‘ iperse basis: 
im | 2 | oo] | | 1 a sigsoas | Sees —_ — as <iktean’ " 
4-inch meter.......-.... 0 
iis if = " ‘ ° u * i ta tpae te tenaess wie meter.....---...- : 
“mm meter. ... .cccwess >. 
ms {mi si ie] i] | ‘| «| *] Se | Ste | Gas 2-inch meter... .--...... 8.0 
190 | 775 | 30 | 16 2 4 1 a3 : 10,680.33 38-inch meter..........-- 15.0 
in an 4 7 H p 4 ‘ on 1,360.08 16,491.08 Sdoeh Meter... nscavnce 24.0 
192s | 4358) 18 | 2 | ww] 27 ‘ 3 1 4458 ‘ene Por 6-inch meter............ 40.00 
pemiiee [etet| om | att | ad | att | ae | at | aw | am oth | waar Prior to 1914, the average 
Present cost of Tile Settings to cty—$ 4.50 each daily pumpage with 7,160 water 
Present Settings to city—$26.00 each 
om Seats eo cast Sar dom ove £° and om talk eongtenty by dtp consumers was 9,797,800 gal- 
and in 
pec ete peep nee te owe Roy meter set in place after consumer makes all connections. lons. In 1924, the average 
ili tate: daily pumpage with 18,412 con- 
sumers all metered was 7,190,- 
a ee Saw Fetes Bet. | Senatet 461 gallons. The records of 
- Labor | ana'Epenae |_"=™* the Water Department for 1924 
1914 | § 43502 | $ 2283 $ 25335 | $ 32595 | § 952 $ 1,046.67 show that the peak bad of 
ie | agenas | doers 1030.58 emis | lease i5s8 89 duri the dayt me 
a —e i Se ed beage | 116381 by Fr pumpage during e dayt me 
io | 1278 | 481.35 40eeg seis | ses cyst reaches as much as 18,000,000 
ion | bares | bas iiem | tm | Bes | fe gallons and the average night 
ws | 2a6se | 12000 | sre: 1500 | ‘ines | Stone load between 9 P. M. and 6 
1924 2,966.35 24.00 5,124.00 214 10,522.49 A M " r 378 gallo : 
mm eh ,600 Ms in 9 
Meter and Fittings Department Stock Room ex be 4 a 
ie lawen Gn ee sinteieitiatt, hours. Prior to the installation 
of the meters the night load 
It was soon found that the new filtration was almost equal to the day load. 


The total cost of installing the meter system 
up to January I, 1925, was $249,217.81, and it 
proved a good investment for the Department 
as well as the consumer. 


Entire City Benefited 

How the entire city has benefited by cur- 
tailing the waste of water can readily be seen. 
In 1911, the National Board of Fire Under 
writers made a general inspection of the cit 
and reported the water-works system in Class 
5. In 1919, a second inspection was made and 
credit was given for the work of meter insta! 
lation, and the Department was placed in Ulass 
3. A third inspection was made in 1923 and 
the water-works system was advanced to (las: 
1. In October, 1924, the entire city receive’ 
the benefit of a reduction of insurance ranging 
from 6% to 15 per cent. The Evansville wate: 
works is the only water plant in the Midd 
West, according to the records of the Nationa! 
Board of Fire Underwriters, that enjoys tl 
rating of Class 1. Furthermore, had the De- 
partment not commenced to instal] meter 
when it did, it would have been compelled 
increase the capacity of the filter plant almost 
as soon as the plant was completed, or }e com 
pelled to mix raw river water with (filtered 
water part of the day. 
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Accounting for Water Pumped 
ater is pumped by the low-lift pumps 
igh a 30-inch low-pressure Venturi meter. 
high pumps take the water from the clear- 
er reservoir and discharge through a 30- 
high-pressure Venturi meter. Both of 
e meters were made by the Builders Iron 
indry. The following table gives a state- 
at of the total gallons pumped in 1924 and 


\s how it was accounted for: 
‘otal Gallons Pumped in 1924—2,631,708,820 


. pe through meters........ 1,703,032,000 64.7 
} ted water (meters out of service) 30,000,000 1.1 
( sumed at filter plant ee ersscececscs 109,731,521 4.2 

hing streets and wharf levy..... 109,500,000 4.2 
\ r-trOUgGRS .cccovccaspssdscevense 18,250,000 | 
Fire loads +a sas ennneReL cana 32,000,000 1.2 
Parks, swimming pools, engine-houses 

nd city buildings.............. 20,000,000 7 


(’naccounted, underground leakage, etc. 609,195,299 23.2 





2,631,708,820 100.0 
Per Carita ConsuMPTION 


Gallons 
). «a Samer 124 No filtered water No meters 
boc seg Filtered water 2,181 meters 
0 94 Filtered water 7,703 meters 
eee: 74 Filtered water 18,412 meters 


The total number of meters that have been 
laced in service is 19,234. Of this number, 
ik.412 were in service January I, 1925, 3 were 
stolen, 4 were lost from trucks, 288 were frozen 
most of them in the winter of 1917-1918 and 
were set in basements), and 527 were worn out 
ind discarded. 
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Economy in Plant Operation 

We are not satisfied by saving on water 
alone, but have also started to save the coal 
pile. Since the new addition to the filter plant 
has been in operation, no trouble has been 
experiencd in keeping the clear-water reser- 
voir full. On the night of January 1, 1925, we 
arranged to have the reservoir full to the top. 
At 11 P. M. the low-service turbines and the 
filters were shut down and one boiler banked. 
This has been done every night. The shut- 
down yaries every night from 6 hours to 6 
hours and 45 minutes. This effected an aver- 
age saving of 6.9 tons per day during January 
and a saving of 5.8 tons daily during rere 
ary. 

No labor has yet been saved. It is our in- 
tention, however, to shut down 8 hours each 
night; a saving then of $7.98 per day can be 
effected on labor. 

We have just equipped both of our Holly 
triple-expansion pumps with Birch non-slip 
valves. A test run on March g showed a dif- 
ference between the Venturi meter and the 
pump counter of 2.3 per cent, and between the 
Venturi meter and the clear-water reservoir 
a difference of 1.7 per cent. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—A _ paper presented before the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Illinois Section of 
the American Water Works Association. 


Typhoid Outbreak Due to Cross-Connections 


N outbreak of typhoid fever occurred at Wi- 
A nona Lake, Ind., during the latter part of 
June and the early part of July, which, ac- 
cording to the Public Health Reports issued 
weekly by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, is now believed to have been caused by cross- 
connections which permitted polluted water to 
enter the mains carrying the public water-supply. 
The number of cases of typhoid resulting is not 
known, aS many cases occurred among persons 
irom other states who attended a conference held 
at \Vinona Lake from June 4 to 12. Reports re- 
ceived by Dr. William F. King, State Commis- 
ioner of Health of Indiana, show that cases oc- 
curred among persons in attendance at the con- 
ierence from eight states other than Indiana. On 
july 2 there were reported at least eleven cases 
hoid fever in Winona Lake and community 
everal additional doubtful cases. 
from the data available, it seems very probable 
that the infection was carried into the public 
supply of Winona Lake through two cross- 
connections between the public water-supply sys- 
m and a system used for pumping surface water 
. canal for use in sprinkling lawns and flush- 
ing tolets at the comfort stations on the park- 
Wa here the conference was held. Informa- 
‘tion obtained from residents in a house-to-house 
s in the area surrounding these cross-con- 
s revealed that in practically each instance 
ter used front the city mains during the 
‘hen the conference was in session was bad 
It was also learned that there were many 


trom 


cases of severe gastro-intestinal attacks as well 
as cases of typhoid fever either in the homes or 
among persons visiting them. Canvasses made in 
other sections of the city showed, on the contrary, 
that few persons noticed any change in the taste 
of the water and that there were few cases of 
gastro-intestinal trouble and no cases of typhoid 
except among persons who had drunk water from 
faucets in the area near the cross-connections. 

The taps nearest the cross-connections were a 
row of drinking-water faucets which had been in- 
stalled for the use of the public while the con- 
ference was in session. This probably accounts 
for the greater prevalence of typhoid fever among 
the visitors than among the residents. A barber 
shop in the vicinity of the cross-connections was 
visited by the investigator, and the barber stated 
that the water obtained from the city mains dur- 
ing the time of the conference was unfit for use 
and that it had an odor similar to that of the 
canal water. 


Investigations revealed that there were two 
cross-connections between the canal water system 
and the public supply system. There was no evi- 
dence that the valves had been tampered with, but 
there was evidence that a closed valve in the canal 
system was leaking. Tests made on July 1, before 
the cross-connections were broken, of the water 
obtained from a tap in one of the houses in the 
suspected area showed that it was highly con- 
taminated. Tests made July 12 and July 21 after 
the connections had been broken and the water 
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chlorinated showed the water to be satisfactory 
bacteriologically. 

Additional evidence that the canal water had 
been entering the city mains is presented by the 
fact that a large meter recording the flow of water 
in the area involved was shown to have been turn- 
ing backwards. 

In order to remove the danger from the above- 
mentioned cross-connections and any others possi- 
bly existing, the pump on the canal bank was dis- 
mantled and removed. The canal water is said 
to be unfit even for sprinkling purposes, since con- 
tamination might be spread by such use. 

It appears that these cross-connections have been 
installed in spite of an order made by the State 
Board of Health of Indiana more than two years 
ago that all physical connections between public 
water-supplies and other supplies obtained from 
surface sources should be discontinued, and mak- 
ing it unlawful for any such physical connections 
as those at Winona Lake. 

Many states now have laws and regulations re- 
garding cross-connections. Some require double 
check-valves where there is a connection between 
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industrial supplies and the public supply mains. 
in view of the fact that nrany outbreaks of typhoid 
fever and gastro-intestinal disturbances have re. 
sulted from such connections between the potable 
supplies and polluted sources, and since check- 
valves cannot always be depended upon, it is of 
interest to include a resolution passed at the 
American Water Works Association Convention 


in Louisville this year concerning this subject: 
Whereas, cross-connections between potable public 
water-supplies and supplies from other sources have been 
the cause of a large number of outbreaks of typhoid 
fever and other water-borne diseases; and 
Whereas, check-valves and other similar 
devices cannot always be depended upon; be i 
Resolved, that no physical connection should be per. 
mitted between a potable public water-supply and any 
other supply except as follows: z 
1. With another potable public supply; 
2. . With a potable supply which is regularly examined 
as to its quality by those in charge of the potable public 


supply to which the connection is made; 


_ This prohibition to apply to all piping systems either 
or outside of any building or buildings; and be it 
urther 


Resolved, that definite programs should be inaugurated 


in each municipality to permanently eliminate all other 
connections. 


protective 
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Items of Interest 


Plans for 1926 Road Show 


IVIC organizations as well as individuals in- 

terested in highway activities are urging state 

and county highway engineers and commis- 
sioners, as well as municipal officials, to attend the 
National Convention and Road Show of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association, which will be held 
in Chicago, January 11-15, inclusive, in order that 
they may take advantage of the latest improve- 
ments in road construction and maintenance 
machinery and equipment and apply these latest 
developments to their local problems. In this way 
each community and state may be able to take 
advantage of the economic development of road 
construction and maintenance. In recent years 
highway expenditures have amounted to approxi- 
mately one billion dollars per year. This amount, 
in addition to the money spent in allied highway 
interests, means that the highway industry has 
become the greatest industry of the nation. How 
completely this industry affects the lives of all 
people will be brought out during Good Roads 
Week, beginning January 11, 1926, which will be 
nationally observed throughout the country. 


Valuable Data in the 1926° 
Municipal Index 


HE sections of the 1926 Municipal Index de- 
voted to streets and highways, garbage, ash 

and refuse collection and disposal, and 
water-supply and purification are being developed 
through the tabulation of statistics now being se- 
cured from municipal officials throughout the 
United States. The water-supply material will 
cover cities not reported in the 1925 Municipal 
Index nor in the statistics published in THe AMer- 


IcAN City in the issues from February through 
July, 1925. 





Advertising for Professional 
Engineering Services 

The Board of Direction of the American 
Society of Civil ~~ oy at its meeting 
held in Salt Lake City on July 6, 1925, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS, the Board of Direction of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
has had brought to its attention the fact 
that, on occasions, public authorities ask 
engineers throuch advertisements to sub- 
mit in competition their terms for pre- 
paring plans for engineering projects, fre- 
quently requesting that such tenders be 
accompanied by an estimate of the cost of 
the proposed project, and 

“WHEREAS, such procedure is not in 
the public interest, it being contrary to 
recognized practice in engaging pro- 
fessional services, thereby asking of engi- 
neers a form of competition inconsistent 
with professional ethics, and consequently 
tending to eliminate the services of quali- 
fied engineers of hieh professional char- 
acter, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Board of Di- 
rection of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers emphatically records its disap- 
proval of such procedure, and recommends 
that public au ities and others desiring 
to secure professional engineering services 
select an engineer, from those available, 
on the basis of his qualifications, experi- 
ence and professional reputation for work 
of the size and character under considera- 
tion, determining by inquiry of recognized 
professional authority the appropriate 
basis of compensation for such services. 

















MOOTHNESS of travel over pavements is 
without question a refinement of construc- 
tion important to the traveler in so far as 
fort is concerned, and to the engineer in so 

as it constitutes a factor in reducing any 
ossible effect from impact and in securing what 
ght approach the “perfect” job. The Illinois 
State Highway Division has conducted a num- 
ber of investigations during the past year by the 
se of a machine known as the “profilometer.” 
; machine was mounted on sixteen wheels, 
vith a recording device located at the center. 
By means of a fiber wheel in contact with the 
avement, a vertical rod actuates a straino- 
ph which records the surface irregu- 
[hough this apparatus has proved 
tisfactory for general use, it was de- 
to investigate the surface irregu- 
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The equipment used in the 
ruction by these contractors in- 
ive different makes of finishing 
, and on a portion of the work 
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THE 32-WHEEL PROFILOMETER 


Investigations of Smoothness of 
Pavements 
By H. F. Clemmer and D. D. McGuire 


Engineer of Materials and Assistant Engineer of Materials, Respectively, Division of Highways, 
Springfield, Ill. 


hand-finishing methods were employed. 

In making a study of the various degrees of 
smoothness or roughness of pavement surfaces, 
the work has been conducted with particular 
reference to the irregularities which might 
affect the riding qualities of the pavement. In 
this study the following factors have been found 
to have an influence on the degree of smooth- 
ness: 


1. The condition of the subgrade upon which the 
forms rest 

The condition of the forms 

The care used in. setting the forms 

The condition of the finishing machine 

The operation of the finishing machine 
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THE EFFECT OF THE BUSH HAMMERING METHOD OF 
REMOVING HIGH SPOTS ON CONCRETE PAVEMENT 


Points on the profilometer record indicated by the letters B.H. 
represent areas of the pavement 


surface which have been 
lowered by the bush hammering method 
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PROFILE TAKEN ALONG TWO SEPARATE SECTIONS 
BUILT IN 1924 BY SAME CONTRACTOR, USING DIPF- 
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contracted, exclusive of the cost of ce- 
ment. 


Up to the first of this year, high spots 
in excess of the specification limits ('4- 
inch in 10 feet) were reduced by the 
bush hammering. This method, how- 
ever, has not proved satisfactory an 
will not be permitted in the future. 

The second illustration shows the ef- 
fect of the bush-hammering method o{ 
removing high spots. The profiles shown 
are those taken on the surfaces of three 
sections built by three different contrac- 
tors. Points on the profilometer record 
indicated by the letters B. H. represent 
areas of the pavement surface which 
have been lowered by the bush-hammer- 
ing method. 


FERENT MAKES OF FINISHING MACHINES 


The lower chart shows two profiles made at 
each half of a pavement 
joints were directly opposite 


6. The consistency of the concrete 

7. The percentage of grade 

8. The degree of curvature 

The mechanical condition of the finishing 
machine and also the manner in which it is 
operated are necessarily important in obtaining 
the smooth surface, as results have shown. 

One factor having a highly important effect 
on the ease with which a pavement may be 
finished successfully is consistency of the con- 
crete. The placing of an extremely wet batch 
next to an extremely dry batch of concrete is 
certain to cause difficulty in the operation of 
finishing equipment, with the result of increas- 
ing the possibility of high spots. 

On curves and grades where concrete 
has a tendency to flow, finishing be- 
comes difficult, and as a result greater 
care is necessary to prevent irregulari- 
ties. Observations taken on pavement 
on curves and grades show “high spots” 
in far greater number than anywhere 
else. 

The Illinois highway specifications 
for finished concrete pavement allow no 
irregularities greater than %4-inch from 
a 10-foot straight edge. All high spots 
in excess of this limit must be el:minated 
by the contractor with the use of a car- 
borundum brick and water. If, how- 
ever, the roughness cannot be reduced 
to specification limits by the foregoing 
methods without exposing the coarse 
aggregate, the Highway Department 
proposes to penalize the contractor for 
each high spot the cost of one square 
yard of pavement at the unit price as 


parallel locations on 
b on which the construction form 





The third and fourth illustrations 
show profiles taken on two separate sec- 
tions of pavement built in 1924 by the 
same contractor, using a different make 
of finishing machine on each section. Com- 
parison of the two profiles shows little differ- 
ence in the surfaces. The lowest chart in the 
third illustration shows two profiles made at 
parallel locations on each half of a pavement 
slab on which the construction form joints 
were directly opposite. The top chart in the 
fourth illustration shows two profiles taken in 
the same manner on a pavement slab on which 
the form joints were staggered. In both cases 
the joints were at 10-foot intervals. From 
the profiles it would seem that the placing of 
the joints in the forms has little effect on the 
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PROFILES TAKEN ON TWO SEPARATE SECTIONS OF 
PAVEMENT BUILT IN 1924 BY THE SAME CONTRACTOR, 
USING A DIFFERENT MAKE OF FINISHING MACHINE ON 


The upper chart shows two profiles taken in the same manner 00 
@ pavement slab on which the form joints were staggered at 
10-foot 
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THE EFFECT OF GRADES OF DIFFER- 
ENT PERCENTAGES ON THE ROUGH- 
NESS OF THE CONCRETE PAVEMENT 
SURFACE 
shing of the surface. Comparison of the 
diagrams also shows no great difference in 
the results obtained by the use of the two 
makes of finishing machines. 
(he fifth illustration shows the effect of 
grades of percentages varying from o to 6 per 


cent on the roughness of pavement surface. The 
roughness indicated in this chart is a summa- 
tion of all irregularities over %4-inch in 10 feet, 


and is an index of the riding quality of a pave- 
ment. The values used in the compilation of 
these data are those obtained on pavements 
constructed in Illinois in 1923 and 1924 and are 
given in inches per 100 feet. 

lhe last illustration compares the surface 
roughness of pavements constructed in Illinois 


during each of six years, beginning with 1919. 
The total roughness in this chart was obtained 
in the same manner as the value for roughness 
in the preceding chart. This comparison shows 
the progress made in Illinois in securing smooth 
pavement during the past six years. 

A study of these investigations indicates that 
it is possible to secure a smooth pavement sur- 
face free from “high spots” by rigid inspection 
and strict enforcement of specifications. 

The observations made, studying the surface 
smoothness obtained by various finishing 
machines, indicate conclusively that any of the 


generally used machines in proper condition and 


in the control of competent operators can pro- 


duce equally satisfactory results. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a paper read before the 
American Road Builders’ Association, 1925. 
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COMPARISON OF SURFACE ROUGHNESS OF PAVE- 
MENTS CONSTRUCTED IN ILLINOIS FROM 1919 
THROUGH 1924 


The Cost of Refuse Collection and Disposal in Boston 


\\E Public Works Department, Boston, 
t \lass., has issued a statement giving the 

mean 1923 population of the various sec- 
tions of Boston, together with the population per 
acre, the total weight of refuse and the cost per 
capita for the year 1923, as follows: South 
oston, population 72,283, or 04 per acre, refuse 
weighs 940 pounds per capita and costs $1.55 per 
capita for disposal; East Boston, population 65,386, 

» per acre, refuse weighs 881 pounds per 
apita and costs 68 cents per capita for disposal ; 
Charlestown, total population 35,541, or 42 per 
cre, refuse weighs 1,224 pounds per capita and 
costs $1.97 per capita for disposal; Brighton, total 
population 43,661, or 16 per acre, total refuse 
1.430 pounds per capita, costs $1.73 per capita 
‘or disposal; West Roxbury, total population 


33,629, or 5 per acre, refuse weighs 1,389 pounds 
per capita and costs 92 cents per capita for dis- 
posal; Hyde Park, population 19,241, or 7 per 
acre, refuse weighs 907 pounds per capita and 
costs 71 cents per capita for disposal; Dorchester, 
population 160,584, or 30 per acre, refuse we'ghs 
1,129 pounds per capita and costs $1.30 per capita 
for disposal; Roxbury, total population 154,522, 
or 43 per acre, refuse weighs 1,529 pounds and 
costs $2.41 per capita for disposal; South End 
and Back Bay, total population 116,794, or 57 
per acre, refuse weighs 1,763 pounds per capita 
and costs $3 per capita for disposal; North and 
West Ends, total population 74,126, or 110 per 
acre, refuse weighs 1,682 pounds per capita and 


costs $2.17 per capita for disposal. These figures 


are of interest for comparison. 


Report on Snow Removal 


Committee on Maintenance, of the High- 

iy Research Board, W. H. Root, Iowa 
‘lighway Commission, Chairman of Commit- 

tee, reports that one of the most important main- 
tenance problems for roads to-day is snow removal, 
but that more attention is required on the side 
of economy. Figures collected indicate that plows 





should be pushed rather than pulled, that ordinary 
push plows do not perform satisfactorily where 
the snow is over 24 inches deep, and that improved 
V-type plows and rotary plows are to be had and 
should be used where heavier snowfalls are to be 
expected. A great deal of work can be saved by 
the erection of snow-fences. 
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Diesel-Engine-operated Municipal Water. 
Works--Part Il 


Special Features of Diesels Applicable to Water- 
Works Problems 

In steam-engine practice when a larger 
brake horse-power is wanted, the engine 
cylinder bore and stroke are increased. Larger 
cylinders result in better economy. That is 
true only to a limited extent in the case of 
diesel engine design. Usually, engines are 
constructed having cylinders capable of 37%, 
50, 75, 100 and in rare cases as large as 200 
brake horse-power per cylinder. Consider- 
ing a 50-horse-power unit as typical, when a 
100-horse-power unit is constructed two cyl- 
inders are provided. 

Figure 3 shows a 6-cylinder, 300-horse- 
power, solid-injection type, 2-cycle, fuel oil 
Fairbanks-Morse engine, directly connected to 
an electrical generator. 

Figure 4 shows a _ 200-horse-power, 4- 
cylinder engine of the same type. The cyl- 
inder size and, in fact, the actual cylinder 
construction are identical to those used in the 
300-horse-power engine. The parts are inter- 
changeable. These engines are adjusted to a 
speed of 257 r.p.m., because that happens to 
be a convenient generator speed. Such en- 
gines have a compression of 500 pounds above 
the pistons and are capable of starting from 
cold without the use of torches or hot spots. 
Air pressure is introduced above the piston 
and starts the engine turning, much the same 
as steam operates a steam engine. 

Figure 5 shows the auxiliary air-starting 
equipment, consisting of a compressor driven 
by a gasoline engine discharging into air- 
tanks which are kept pumped up to from 250 
to 300 pounds pressure. When starting the 
engine, the operator simply opens the valve in 
the air line, takes hold of the two hand levers, 
one controlling the fuel and the other control- 
ling the air, and the first turnover on the 
crank ignites the charge of oil. The cycle is 
completed in one revolution of the crank or 
two strokes of the piston. Hence, the engine 
is designated as being of a two-stroke cycle 
or simply 2-cycle type. 

Figure 6 is a transverse section through the 
engine which makes it possible to examine its 
operation and construction. No valves are 
used in this engine, ports being provided in 
the cylinder wall for both the air intake and 
the spent-gas exhaust. Fuel is injected into 
the top of the combustion chamber just as the 


piston reaches the top of the stroke. The 
timing of the injection and the amount of 
fuel injected are accurately regulated by the 
fuel injection and governing device set at the 
control end of the main crank-shaft. The 
cycle begins with the upward movement of 
the piston from its lower dead center. After 
the piston covers the exhaust port, compres- 
sion of the charge of fresh air which has been 
received through the crank-case under a 
slight compression and been trapped above 
the piston, begins. During the compression 
stroke the piston acts as a pump, drawing air 
into the crank-case through an automatic 
suction valve. This is the scavenging air. 
As the piston reaches its upper dead center, 
the fuel is injected as described above. The 
compression of the air to 500 pounds has 
heated it, and when the oil comes into contact 
with this hot air the fuel burns at a constant 
pressure, which is approximately equal to the 
compression pressure, the piston moving 
downward on the working stroke. Expansion 
occurs after burning, completing the down- 
ward stroke of the piston. On this stroke the 
air in the crank-case is compressed. The 
expanded air leaves the cylinder when the ex- 
haust ports are uncovered, and immediately 
thereafter the piston uncovers the scavenging 
or inlet port. A charge of fresh air then 
passes from the crank-case through the trans- 
fer passage and air inlet ports into the cylin- 
der, thus completing the cycle. 

Figure 7, a cycle diagram, shows the order 
of events within the cylinder during a com- 
plete cycle, namely, compression, constant- 
pressure burning, expansion, exhaust, and 
scavenging. In the illustration these events 
are projected through B, a cross-section ot 
the cylinder, and the circular diagram gives 
the relative piston position for each event. On 
the left-hand diagram the pressures during 
these events are indicated in pounds, this 
being a typical indicator diagram taken from 
a test. 

Figure 8 shows ,one of the important fea- 
tures of construction, namely, the lubricating 
system. The system includes a mechanical 
lubricator, mounted on a small platform just 
above the governing mechanism, an outside 
filter, a clean-oil circulating pump, and a used- 
oil two-plunger circulating pump. Lubrica- 
tion is entirely automatic with this engine, as 
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DIESEL ENGINE PLANT PICTURES DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT 
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the engine turns over with an abundant quan- 
tity of clean oil supplied to all moving parts. 
The clean-oil pump delivers new or filtered 
ol to the mechanical lubricator. This is pro- 
vided with an overflow, and the surplus is 
carried down over the eccentric and air-start- 
ing sam, collecting in the reservoir formed 
by the extension sf the lower base that sup- 
ports the injection pump and governor hous- 
ing. The governor dipping in this well keeps 
the inject‘on pump mechanism and the gov- 
ernor itself covered with oil. Th's well is 
interconnected with the main bearing oil 
wells, which bearings are of the ring oil type 
cipp'ng into the well. An overflow is pro- 
vided that maintains a constant level of oil 
throughout the main bearing and governor 
oil wells. This overflow goes directly through 
the clean-oil pump to the mechanical lubri- 
cator. The used oil from the crank-case is 
drained into a sump, from which the used-oil 
pump delivers it to the filter, where it goes 


through a slow and thorough filter process. 


rendering it suitable for re-use. In addition 
to being connected with the overflow of the 
oil wells, the suction of the clean-oil pump is 
connected to the clean-oil compartment of the 
filter, so that clean oil is withdrawn as needed. 
Since the level in the interconnected wells is 
higher than that of the filter, the clean-oil 
pump draws its supply from the intercon- 
nected wells when the level is high enough to 
permit a discharge through the overflow. As 
this level recedes, clean oil is supplied from 
the filter, thus maintaining a constant level in 
both the mechanical lubricator and the inter- 
connected well, with no hand adjustment 
necessary. 

Figure 9 shows the diesel engine generator 
set used in a plant at Quincy, Mich. The 
source of supply is flowing wells, and motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps operated by the 
diesel engine generator are used to pump the 
water direct from the wells into the city mains. 


Plants with Air-Lift Pumps 

Figure 10 shows the type of set most com- 
monly used in plants having air-lift pumping. 
The Galva, Ill, plant consists of a diesel en- 
gine direct-connected to an air-compressor, 
the booster being belted to the same engine. 
Since one engine operates both compressor 
and booster pump, it is desirable to have the 
capacity of water from the wells into the 
reservoir practically the same as the capacity 
of the booster pump drawing from the reser- 
voir and discharging into the mains. Such a 
balance obviously maintains a constant level 
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in the surface reservoir, which can be kept 
practically full all the time so as to have a 
considerable quantity of water on hand in 
case of fire. This balance is accomplished by 
determining accurately the capacity of the 
well and then adjusting the speed of the cen- 
trifugal booster pump so as to give the desired 
discharge pressure delivering the same capac- 
ity as that secured from the wells. {his 
adjustment is sometimes hard to make, and it 
is therefore sometimes found advantageous to 
put a float-valve in the surface reservoir to 
operate the compressor unloader. ‘So as to be 
sure that the reservoir will stay full when this 
device is used, the booster pump capacity is 
adjusted slightly under the capacity of the 
wells, since the unloader regulating device is 
operated only at high level in the reservoir. 
Although air-lift pumping is not considered as 
efficient as some other methods, when the com- 
pressor is direct-connected and the booster 
pump belted, transmiss‘on losses are negligible 
and the over-all economy of the installation is 
surprisingly good. Instances of similar regu- 
lations are Polo, IIl., Dodgeville, Wis., and 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A somewhat similar installation is where a 
compressor is belted to one engine and the 
booster pump is belted to another engine. 
Elkhorn, Wis., has two separate engines used 
in this manner. It is not necessary to ac- 
curately adjust the capacity of the*compres- 
sor with the capacity of the booster pump, al- 
though such an adjustment will save the op- 
erator’s time. When belts are used on a job 
of this kind, ball-bearing belt-driven idlers 
which permit the use of short belt centers and 
which take up the stretch in the belt are 
favored. 

When the pumping installation is of con- 
siderable capacity, or when more than one 
compressor and more than one booster pump 
are employed, it is general practice to instal! 
diesel engine generator sets, which operate 
motor-driven compressors and motor-driven 
booster pumps. The plant at Neenah, \\\s.. 
is of this type. The oil engine generator set 
at Neenah was purchased as a standby source 
of power, the plant being formerly operated on 
purchased power at an average of 1.8 cents 
per kilowatt. Shortly after the installation 
was made, a sleet storm brought about an 
offage, and the generator set was turned on 
It was discovered that this would pump the 
water cheaper than it could be done by pyr 
chased power, so the plant is to-day ' “"g 
mainly operated by diesel engine gene... set, 
the purchased power serving as a stanly. 
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iesels in Deep-Well Turbine Installations 
ietimes diesel engines are belted to deep- 
turbines by a half-twist, as shown in 
e 11, depicting the Brookfield, IIl., in- 
tion. In this case two booster pumps 
ich belted to small diesel engines, using 
rt belt drive. A high-speed gasoline en- 
fire pump serves both as a standby and 
re service, 
cure 12, depicting the outside of the plant, 
very forcibly the small space required 
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Ill., which was operated by steam prior to its 
alteration to a diesel engine plant. Water 
was secured from eight small drilled wells 
pumped by steam heads. The illustration 
shows the back yard of the pumping-station, 
and three derricks over the old wells are vis- 
ible. A cooling tower is used in this installa- 
tion, and two fuel oil storage tanks, each 
having a tank-car capacity, are employed. 
These two tanks, when filled with oil, will run 
the plant for almost one year, so that fuel oil 







































































liesel engine pumping installation. This 
ng was designed particularly for the 
engine equipment, so that it is very 
and is economical in construction 
red to other water-works plants of the 
ipacity. This illustration also gives a 
lea of the cooling towers used in con- 
with the engine-cooling water-circu- 
system. ‘Such systems are employed 
he local water-supply is hard, and it 
tes the possibility of the cylinder head’s 
because of scalé formation in the 


Rebuilding Steam Plants 
13 shows the plant at Taylorville, 


DIESEL INSTALLATIONS DESCRIBED IN ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 


can be purchased on a favorable market. 

Figure 14 shows the front yard of the 
pumping plant after alterations had been 
made. A general improvement is noted in the 
premises, and particular attention is called to 
the flower-beds which are located on the site 
of the old ash-pile, which is in the front of 
Figure 13. The equipment in this station con- 
sists of two similar diesel engine generator 
sets, each of which is capable of handling the 
pumping load, the second engine remaining 
idle as a standby unit. 
with all necessary are provided, 
as well as two motor-driven booster pumps, 
each having a capacity equal to the city’s av- 
erage daily consumption. 


Suitable switchboards 
instruments 
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The, Taylorville installation is typical of 
recent tendencies and is a fine illustration of 
the two-unit plant being installed in cities of 
from 5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. Equipment 
in duplicate is used throughout, so as to secure 
minimum fire insurance rates throughout the 
city, and so that the plant will be entirely self- 
contained and independent of outside power, 
insuring operation under all weather condi- 
tions. 

Another two-unit plant is that at Perry, 
Iowa, shown in Figure 15 with its two 
generating sets. Water is secured from 
drilled wells by means of motor-driven power 
heads which discharge into a ground reser- 
voir. From the reservoir the water is pumped 
into the mains by means of two motor-driven 
booster pumps. Figure 16 shows another view 
of this plant with its auxiliary equipment. 


Larger Installations 

Charleston, Ill., serves as a typical example 
of what has been done in installations serving 
larger cities. The following discussion will 
take up plants handling water from rivers, 
lakes, and reservoirs where there are two han- 
dlings, one from the source to the filter plant, 
and one from the clear well to the mains. Fig- 
ure 17 shows the accumulation of junk inside 
the old plant, with the coal pile, cracked front 
boilers, and a maze of vertical engines driving 
belted centrifugal pumps located in a pit. 
When this plant was turned into a diesel in- 
stallat‘on, it was materially improved, an idea 
of the improvement being secured from Fig- 
ure 18. This pumping-station is located in the 
valley of the Ambergris River, 2% miles east 
of Charleston, Ill. The static elevation be- 
tween the pump floor and the average eleva- 
tion of the town is about 100 feet, making the 
pump discharge head, which must include 
friction and stand-pipe pressure, a little over 
100 pounds. It is interesting to note that even 
with this high pressure the equipment was 
sold with a guarantee of a cost of fuel and 
lubrication of not to exceed 1% cents per 
1,000 gallons of water pumped. Official tests 
demonstrated that this guarantee was con- 
servative, and acceptance was quickly made 
by the city officials. 

Figure 19 was taken between the two diesel 
engine generating sets, looking in the direc- 
tion of the pump pit. Immediately in the cen- 
ter of the illustration is the site of the old coal 
bunkers. Cement floors now very much im- 
prove the underfoot condition. Figure 20 
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shows the pump pit with the multi-stage fire 
pump immediately in the foreground on the 
left, and two motor-driven secondary pumps 
which handle water from the clear well to the 
main. On the right are two motor-driven 
primary pumps handling water from the river 
into the filtering plant, one motor-driven cir- 
culating pump for washing the filter beds, and 
one motor-driven vacuum pump which js 
piped to all the centrifugal pump casings so 
that any of them can be primed. 

Figure 21 shows the standard horizontal! 
motor-driven centrifugal pump equipped with 
an automatic primer and automatically oper- 
ated for pump-pit drainage. This type of unit 
is becoming increasingly popular, as it takes 
the place of the older vertical shaft pump 
formerly used for this purpose. The standard 
horizontal pump has many advantages over 
the vertical, costs less to install, and is more 
accessible when repairs are needed. This 
Charleston installation has been the pride of 
the community and gives a good idea of what 
can be accomplished by the proper applica- 
tion of diesel engine power to municipal 
water-works which were formerly steam-op- 
erated. The entire outfit is being paid for out 
of the difference between the former coal cost 
and the present fuel oil cost. At the present 
rate of saving, the equipment will actually 
pay for itself in a period of not more than 
three years. 

Another good illustration of the two-unit 
generator type of installation in pumping 
water from the river to a filter plant and from 
the filter plant into the mains, is that now un- 
der construction at Portage, Wis., for which 
Pearse, Greeley & Hansen are the engineers. 
Approximately $150,000 is being spent for the 
filter plant and its equipment. | 

In present installations of diesel engines, 
which are becoming more frequent, the 
engines may be installed as standby units be- 
cause of their dependability, but more fre- 
quently they are installed as the main source 
of power. The manner of applying the 
engine to the plant depends on the source of 
water-supply and whether the water must be 
pumped once or twice. When water is pumped 
once and when an air-lift pump is used, the 
engines are more frequently direct-connected 
to the pumping units. When the water is 
pumped twice and when duplicate equipment 
is used throughout, or when the installation 
is of considerable capacity, electrical trans- 
mission of power is most frequently used. 
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Fire Fighters North and South Use 
Motor Equipment 

















by courtesy of Canadian Fire Underwriters Association 
FIGHTING A FIRE AT 10 BELOW ZERO IN THE HEART OF MONTREAL, CANADA 
the time this tae Was taken, there were three separate fires burning in the ‘‘inner conflagration 
’' of Montreal. This picture suggests the importance, in the interest of fire protection and of street traffic 
rally, of the use of the most modern and efficient equipment for snow removal by northern cities. This photo- 
has been used effectively by the National Fire Protection Association in its fire prevention work 
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ATLANTA’S NEW AHRENS-FOX TRIPLE-COMBINATION PUMP AND HOSE WAGON 
.chine carries 1,100 feet of 2'2-inch hose, has one 65-gallon capacity booster tank with 200 feet of hose, 
ot roof ladder, one 20-foot extension ladder, two axes, one hook, and two hand search-lights, and is equipped 
matic tires, double-action gong and siren. We are indebted to W. B. Cody, Chief of the Atlanta Fire Depart- 
ment, for this illustration and information 
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How the City Manager Plan Is 
Working—Il 


Answers from Chamber of Commerce Officials and Other Prominent Business Men to 4» 
Inquiry from the Editor of THe American Crry, Recently Sent to Cities 
of 10,000 to 100,000 Population Where the City Manager Plan 
of Government Has Been in Operation for 
Three Years or More 


(Continued from the September Number) 


Long Beach, Calif. 

The city of Long Beach has been under a city 
manager charter form of government for the 
past three years and during that time has grown 
and prospered as never before in its history. The 
beneficial effect of the charter in divorcing city 
affairs and appointing a manager free from po- 
litical entanglements, on a strictly business basis, 
has been apparent. 

Our population in 1920 was 55,593, and because 
of superior climatic conditions and large indus- 
trial growth has more than doubled since then. On 
account of this phenomenal growth, more than the 
ordinary problems have been presented. During 
this time we have voted $5,000,000 for the devel- 
opment of the Long Beach Harbor, which is to 
be one of our greatest assets. This has resulted 
in the reclaiming of approximately 500 acres of 
land, the lowest appraisal of which is far in ex- 
cess of the bond issue. We have also paved hun- 
dreds of miles of streets at a cost of $7,000,000, 
built a city hall that cost $643,000, a city hospital 
costing $335,000, public schools that cost $5,600,- 
000, and a Y.W.C.A. costing $549,000. The city 
has also purchased a $3,000,000 gas plant, result- 
ing in a greatly reduced price of gas to consum- 
ers. The drilling for oil on city-owned land in 
the famous Signal Hill field has been efficiently 
handled, so that our present income from oil 
royalties is in excess of $1,500,000 annually. 


NELSON McCOOK, 
President, California National Bank. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Lynchburg is now in its fifth year under the 
commission form of government, which has been 
able to get remarkable results in the form of 
improvement and service without an increase in 
the tax rate for general city purposes. The change 
in the form of government was from the bicam- 
eral council of twenty-four members to a coun- 
cil of five members. All the city government is 
now centralized in the city manager's office, save 
that of the schools, which is operated by a board 
of nine members, several of whom are women. 
Early after the change, the Council adopted a 
unified accounting system and a centralized pur- 
chasing system under a purchasing agent, with all 
departments and bureaus reorganized to conform 
to the new plan. 

As the result of this businesslike administration 
of our municipal affairs, we have seen more streets 
improved in one year than in the last three years 
that the city was under the old form of govern- 
ment. To-day Lynchburg has the largest per- 
centage of improved streets, when compared with 
total mileage. of anv Virginia city. This street 


work is all handled by the municipal public works 
department. Annually around $250,000 is spent 
on public improvements from current revenues o/ 
the city without being supplemented by bond 
issues. The annual budget runs slightly more than 
a billion dollars, exclusive of schools. 

The police and fire departments are maintaine:! 
at a high degree of efficiency, and every depart- 
ment of the city government has been vitalized and 
functions in a businesslike manner. 

The City Manager has the entire confidence of 
the Council and of the citizens at large, and he 
has clearly shown, through the results which | 
has accomplished, the wisdom in changing over 
from the old form of government. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding achievements 
under this form of government has been the abso- 
lute elimination of petty ward politics. Not even 
a suggestion of graft has arisen, and the citizens 
of our city are as a unit in praising the operatic: 
of our municipality under its present form of 
government. 


H. H. HARRIS, 
President, Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce 


Michigan City, Ind. 

Under the city manager form of government we 
have achieved two outstanding’ improvements that 
have been promised by former administrations of 
both major’ parties for at least fifteen years: 
first, the building of a south side sewer at a cost 
of three-quarters of a million dollars, now a 
accomplished fact; second, taking the cemetery out 
of politics and perpetuating it, now an accom 
plished fact. There have been many other wort! 
while propositions put through, but these two hav: 
been the football of politics for years and are 
outstanding accomplishments. 


; LEON N. KRAMER, 
President, Rotary Club of Michigan City. 


Muskogee, Okla. 

The managerial form of municipal government 
has thoroughly demonstrated to the citizens of this 
city that it is possible to operate and manage the 
affairs of Muskogee upon a business basis. 

The City Manager in Muskogee has com)!ct: 
charge of every department of the city govern 
ment and hires and discharges employees as lie 
sees fit. Efficiency and ability to produce the 
maximum results govern their employment. 1 he 
Manager is responsible for the expenditure 0! 
all funds and the operation of all departments. lle 
has full authority. and there is no way in which 
he can escape responsibility. Jealousy and strife 
between departments and politics are eliminated. 
The affairs of this city during the five years 0! 
operation under direction of a manager have ‘ec! 





ted without a deficit at the end of any 
No bond issue has been necessary or voted 
even, and business is receiving one hundred 
on every dollar expenses for governmental 


SCS. 

































Cc. C. LYDICK, 
neral Secretary, Muskogee Chamber of Commerce. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


vburgh, 33,000 population, on the west shore 
Hudson River 60 miles north of New York 
went under city manager government in 
the first municipality in the Empire State 
, so. The change was not due to any particu- 
dissatisfaction with the old-time aldermanic 
em: it was not due to a “reform” movement ; 
s not the result of any desire for a political 
civic upheaval. The step was taken in the 
that it was constructive and would result 
che best possible administration, and so time 
xperience have proved it. 

oder its city manager charter, Newburgh has 
able to achieve all the things which its pro- 
sive and intelligent citizenship deems needful 
desirable and at the same time keep its tax 
lower and its public debt smaller than those 
great majority of cities, not only of the 
but of the country. 

\ewburgh’s streets are improved and kept clean ; 
1. ighting system has been modernized ; its water- 
upply added to; its fire department fully motor- 
ved: its sewerage system extended; and its police 
department augmented. 

()ficials, business men, and citizens have en- 
tered into the very spirit of city manager gov- 
ernment, with the result that every one of a score 
nore business, civic, and service organizations, 
lel by the Chamber of Commerce, is working 
husiastically for the promotion of Newburgh’s 
Newburgh is proud of its government, 
und never in the ten years of city manager con- 
| has there been so much as a suggestion for 
return to the former régime. 


CALVIN D. MYERS, 
Managing Editor, Newburgh Daily News. 


eltare. 


New London, Conn. 


lhe council-manager plan of city government 
has met with decided success in New London. It 
has been in operation here now for about four 
It has not accomplished wonders—that 
cannot be expected. New London is a very con- 
servative old city. It is extremely difficult to put 
through advanced ideas in city administration. We 
have too many prejudices and traditions to over- 
New London was the first city in Connecti- 
cut to adopt the council-manager plan of city gov- 
ernment, and it must be regarded as extraordinary 
that we were able to persuade the citizens to try 


years. 


come, 


This can be said—the council-manager plan has 
greatly simplified the problems of city government 
We have eliminated sinecure office holders. 
\Ve have built up an efficient working force in all 
departments, and the taxpayers are getting 100 
per cent value for all the money they pay into the 
treasury. The tax-rate has been reduced 
20 mills to 26 mills. We have important 

yet to accomplish in the way of public 
ements; their consummation depends upon 
operation of our City Council of seven. So 
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far the members of it have lacked sufficient vision 
and courage to go ahead and do some essential 
things. However, progress is being made despite 
inherent prejudice and veiled opposition of old- 
time politicians. It is clear the people of the city 
are so well satisfied with present conditions that 
they do not care to go back to the old form of 
government with its favoritism, waste, and in- 
sufficiency. 


THEODORE BODENWEIN, 
Publisher, New London Day. 


Newport News, Va. 

During the four and one-half years that the city 
manager form of government has been in opera- 
tion in Newport News the city has increased its 
paved streets and sewer lines by over 100 per cent; 
has decreased operating expense by over $50,000 
annually ; has constructed two modern high school 
buildings, and remodeled grade school buildings 
to accommodate full-time attendance. The health 
conditions in Newport News are now recognized 
as the best in the state of Virginia. We have 
exceptionally fine fire and police departments, and 
the affairs of other departments are administered 
by men qualified by training and experience and 
not politics. The tax-rate is low and the bonded 
debt is only 43 per cent of the city’s bonding limit. 
Our city is very enthusiastic about the city man- 
ager form of government and would not think of 
going back to the old form. 


0. A. REYNOLDS, 
Secretary, Newport News Chamber of Commerce. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


The city charter of Phoenix, changing the form 
of government from the old mayor-council sys- 
tem to the commission-manager form, was 
adopted April 7, 1914. While growth had been 
continuous up to that period, progress has been 
more rapid since; politics have been eliminated; 
graft is more difficult, hence easier to prevent; 
more efficient work is done by employees, and 
there is no tendency on the part of trouble-mak- 
ers to upset existing government. 

One of the chief improvements has been the 
building of an adequate water-supply system. The 
old water-works consisted of deep wells and 
pumps which were inadequate to supply a suf- 


_ ficient amount of water or to furnish necessary 


fire protection. Many obstacles had to be over- 
come in the building of a pipe line and reservoir 
to bring in pure, soft water from the mountains 
forty miles east. It would have been very dif- 
ficult to accomplish this under the old form of city 
government. Under the present plan, a civil ser- 
vice system for employees has been inaugurated 
and a platoon system for the fire department 
adopted. Parks have been purchased within the 
‘city limits, and are being developed. The sewer- 
age system, which was formerly owned by pri- 
vate interests, has been taken over by the munici- 
pality, and has now been extended to cover the 
entire city and greatly improved. Within the 
city limits there are some 30,000 shade trees. A 
city forester has been appointed to see that these 
shade trees are maintained, properly irrigated, 
pruned, and taken care of. Perhaps the accom- 
plishment which will in after years stand out as 
the one greatest achievement, is the purchase of 
a mountain range consisting of some 14,000 acres. 
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This mountain range is at its closest point about 
six miles from the city limits, and is to be devel- 
oped gradually, as time and money will permit, 
into a playground and recreation field for the 
citizens of the city and surrounding country. So 
far as we know, this gives the city of Phoenix 
the largest park in area of any city in the world. 


F. J. ELLIOTT, 


President, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


Some of the outstanding achievements of our 
city manager government include the following: 

The budget system has been definitely adopted 
and the expenditures of the departments kept 
within the appropriations made in the budget. A 
centralized purchasing systent has been established, 
which has resulted in very large savings. Sav- 
ings have also been effected by paying bills with- 
in thirty days and thus getting the benefit of dis- 
counts. All purchases of any importance are 
made on a competitive basis after public adver- 
tising. 

During the last four years, three playgrounds, 
two for white and one for colored children, have 
been developed and equipped with band-stands. 
A municipal park of sixty acres has also been 
provided for with flowers, roads, pavilions, lagoon, 
playground, and municipal golf course, to which 
will be added this year tennis courts, football and 
baseball fields. The health of the city has been 
much improved and the death-rate greatly reduced. 

In the last four years, the mileage of paved 
streets has been more than doubled, forty miles of 
curb and gutter constructed or contracted for, and 
the mileage of sewers increased 300 per cent. Dur- 
ing the last year, a new and sanitary market has 
been completed and opened, where meats, poultry, 
vegetables, and fish are displayed for sale in an 
attractive and wholesome manner. 

Portsmouth has received good returns for its 
investment in the city manager plan and we have 
no hesitancy in expressing our complete satisfac- 


tion with this form of government. 
GEORGE H. CLESS, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


The business men of Sacramento generally are 
heartily in favor of the city manager plan. The 
tax-rate has been reduced each year since in- 
auguration. The police and other departments 
are more effective. A greater program of im- 
provements has been carried on more economically 
during three years of city manager government 
than during any ten-year period previously. The 
manager plan has gone a long way toward elimi- 
nating politics in city government. 


IRVIN ENGLER, 
Secretary-Manager, Sacramento Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
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Salina, Kans. 


Salina has had the commission-manager form 
of government for a little over three years. |)yr- 
ing these three years, Salina’s tax levy has been 
the lowest of any city in Kansas, be it first, sec- 
ond or third class, with the small exception of 
three cities. 

The city tax levy has decreased each succes- 
sive year—1923, 1924, and 1925. On January 1, 
1922, the general fund of the city was in the red 
to the amount of $14,000, and on January 1, 192s, 
the city had cash on hand, including an uncashed 
warrant for the Salina Water Works Company, 
to the amount of $133,543. The total saving from 
the budget for the last three years amounted to 
$124,000. During these three years the city sink- 
ing fund has been increased from $24,000 to $74 
ooo. During the year 1924, the city received in 
excess of $5,000 as interest on time deposits and 
daily balances. 

During this three-year period, extensive im- 
provements have been made by the city adminis- 
tration in the park systems, a municipal swimming 
pool has been constructed, and many other im- 
provements have been made. The city has never 
been better governed or in better condition gen- 
erally for a similar period of time, than during 
the last three years under the commission-manager 
form of government. 


EARL C. WOODWARD, 
President, The Salina Daily Union. 


San Jose, Calif. 

The city of San Jose, with a present population 
of approximately 74,000, adopted the city manager 
form of government July 1, 1916. It can truth- 
fully be said that this system has largely elimi- 
nated city politics—at least all of its objection- 
able features—and the various evils that accompa- 
nied the old form of government; it has coordi- 
nated the various city departments, making them 
more efficient; it has placed the important city 
positions under civil service rules; it has placed 
responsibility on the City Manager, so that every 
taxpayer may know just where to go for infor- 
mation or to make complaints; it has introduced 
an up-to-date system of accounting that makes 
for economy in the several departments; it has 
taken politics out of public schools. The opera- 
tion of this system has brought about a healthier 
moral tone in the community; the saloons were 
abolished long before prohibition became national ; 
the red-light districts followed, and Chinese |lot- 
teries and gambling subsided into a minor and 
sporadic evil. San Jose is operated at a much 
less per capita cost than California’s other cities, 
this being about one-half that of cities in the state 
of about the same size and population. 


WENDELL C. THOMAS, 
Managing Director, San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 


(To be continued in the November number) 





this purpose? 


by The Macmillan Company.) 





A BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION FOR THE MUNICIPALITY 


If, therefore, it is desired to equip the city with a business government, why not follow the busi 
ness analogy to its logical conclusion by providing that the commission, instead of trying to perform 
the work of administrative supervision through its own members, shall employ a genenal manager for 


—By William Bennett Munro, in ‘‘Municipal Government and Administration.’’ 


(Copyright, 1923, 
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Snow-Removal in Massachusetts 


Cooperation of State and Town Highway Departments Maintaining Roads Under Severe 
. Conditions 





\SSACHUSETTS has 
M one of the most com- 
plete snow-removal sys- 

in the United States. A 
storm which occurred on 
lary 21, 1925, served as a 
of this system, which was 
sinated in the fall of 1923, 
has since been revised and 
oved. Valuable facts con- 
ing the removal of snow 
the main highway route 
1 Massachusetts have been as- 
rtained as a result of the ex- 
perience in the last two win- 
ters. Last winter was the sec- 
in which Massachusetts 
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rities have endeavored in 
comprehensive manner to 
the roads open for traffic, 
work has been done 
efficiently as well as cheaply in cooperation 
with the cities and towns. It has been found 
that further snow removal can be undertaken 
on an even more comprehensive scale without 
danger of bankrupt:ng the state or the mu- 
nicipality. 

\Vhen snow removal on a big scale was dis- 
cussed three years ago by the State Highway 
Commissioners and representatives of motoring 
interests, the opinion was generally expressed 
hat the expense of the undertaking, except in 
imited way, would be prohibitive. It was 
that for the state to do the work alone 
uld be impossible and that it was also out 
i the question to unload it upon the towns. 
necessity of keeping the main routes 
en, Was recognized, however, and the fol- 
ving summer and fall the Highway Com- 
loners ordered a plan of cooperative snow 
|, which was put to its first real test in 











ind the 


rch, 1924, 
ie original plan was to have the State 
‘ighway Division keep two important routes 


ir, it being understood that half the cost 
vould be assessed back upon the town. ‘The 
Highway Division also provides trucks, plows, 
‘nd tractors to municipalities, which operate 
uder the supervision of highway division 
the route which it was planned to keep 
as successfully opened and kept open 
it the winter of 1923-24. The most 

test during that season was the 


REMOVING SNOW 
WITH PUSHER PLOW AND FWD TRUCK 








FROM MASSACHUSETTS STATE HIGHWAYS 


March blizzard of 1924. At that time those 
in charge of snow removal had begun to feel 
that winter was over, and when the heavy snow 
descended and then froze, the weather was a 
little too quick for the workers, so that in 
places there were temporary blocks. This was 
due to the fact that the vital principle of snow 
removal—to begin with the storm and keep at 
it until the storm ends—was ignored. 

‘or the most part, the snow removal was 
accomplished successfully in 1923-24 by trucks 
equipped with blade plows. The state had in 
its equipment some 50 former Army trucks 
and about Io tractors, which were distributed 
to strategical points throughout the state. The 
other equipment consisted of 200 plows, which 
were loaned to cities and towns that supplied 
their own motive power in the form of trucks. 
In addition, some of the counties did much 
work with their own equipment. Generally 
speaking, the powerful truck with a plow in 
front has proved to be the most useful piece 
of machinery for combating snow where it 
is not too heavy. The state’s work on the two 
main routes kept open was done at remark- 
ably low expense, having cost up to the time 
of the March blizzard only about $20 a mile 
on one route and $30 on another. 

The result obtained during the winter of 
1923-24 served as a basis of determination of 
the present policy of the state in the matter 
of keeping the roads open in winter. Several 
lessons have been learned in addition to the 
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facts of the apparent inexpensiveness of the 
work and the certainty that it can be done 
successfully with proper equipment. One of 
these lessons is that if snow is to be removed, 
it should be plowed close to the surface of 
the road. Another is that the traffic on the 
road determines to a considerable extent the 
cost of snow removal. Another result that 
seems fairly apparent is that it is unjust to 
expect the small towns having a large mile- 
age of state road to do a very large share of 
the work at their own expense. 

In some parts of the state there have arisen 
objections to removing all the snow, as farmers 
and others who wish to use their sleds on the 
state roads find themselves at a distinct disad- 
vantage. Since the greatest good to the great- 
est number must decide the policy, these com- 
plaints will have to be ignored. for it has been 
found that even if a few inches of snow are 
left, ruts will develop which make driving 
dangerous for all sorts of vehicles and which 
tend to wear out the roads unduly. Whether 
the roads as a whole benefit from complete 
removal of the snow is a problem on which 
authorities are not agreed. Some claim that 
with the snow removed, the wear of the traf- 
fic is evenly distributed, to which the answer 
is made that with a blanket of snow and ice 
there is no wear on the road surface. The ad- 
vocate of complete removal comes back with 
the statement that with a coat left, ruts de- 
velop which are dangerous to traffic and which 
permit a pounding on the road in one line so 
that holes are developed. Whether the action 
of the frost upon covered or uncovered ground 
is the more serious is a question that is easily 
studied. 

The first real test of last season did not come 
until January 21, 1925. Following the heavy 
snow-storm of that morning, which covered 
all of Massachusetts and accumulated to a 
depth of 8 to 12 inches, the main routes were 
cleaned so effectively that by the following 
morning it was possible to travel the length 
and breadth of the state over plowed roads. 
Even earlier than that, practically all the main 
lines were open by 10:30 Tuesday night, about 
21% hours after the storm ended. Never before 
have the roads been cleared as well and as 
quickly. 

It is estimated that over 400 road snow- 
plows were combating the storm. These in- 
cluded the state-owned trucks and plows, 
most of them loaned to cities and towns for 
snow work, the Federal-owned trucks, turned 
over to the state and in turn loaned by the 
state to the municipalities, and trucks and 
plows owned by c:ties and towns and coun- 


ties. The trucks and plows did such effective 
work in bucking the snow that it was unnec- 
essary to call out the large tractors which are 
considered the heavy artillery of the snow- 
fighting force. 

The reason why the snow-removal plan 
worked so well on Tuesday was that, almost 
without exception, those charged with doing 
the plowing obeyed the instructions that had 
been given them early in the season, that they 
must begin to plow as soon as the snow began 
to fall and must keep it up until the storm 
ended, so that the snow would have no chance 
to accumulate. The Commission carried out 
its plan of giving radio warning of the sever- 
ity of the storm and on Tuesday morning 
broadcast information that the storm was 
likely to be a heavy one. But even before 
that bulletin was sent out through several 
broadcasting stations, snow fighters were at 
work all over the state. They devoted thei: 
attention primarily to keeping the main roads 
from becoming blocked with snow and in this 
were so successful that, with one exception, 
the Commission has not heard of a place on 
a through route where vehicles were unable 
to pass all night Tuesday. 

Several months before the winter season o/ 
1924-25 the Department of Public Works as 
signed plows and trucks to communities along 
the main lines of travel throughout the state. 
There are 225 such plows and 87 trucks. The 
arrangement agreed upon with the cities and 
towns was that the plows and trucks were to 
be used first to remove the snow from through 
routes. Afterwards, if the communities de- 
sired to do so, the machinery could be used 
on city and town streets and roads. The trac- 
tors were kept in control of the state for use 
in any section where the snow became too dee) 
to be handled by the plows. 

In accordance with the agreement, the cities 
and towns became busy Tuesday upon the 
trunk lines of highway in the vicinity of their 
particular locality, and they kept the plows 
going steadily all day and most of Tuesday 
night. In addition to the state apparatus, snow- 
fighting apparatus had been purchased by 4 
great many municipalities since the previous 
year, and these municipally-owned plows and 
trucks served to augment the state fleet. The 
success in clearing the main roads Tuesda) 
night made it possible to devote the plows to 
secondary road work on Wednesday and 1 hurs 
day, and reports showed that never before '" 
the history of the state had the roads been 
made passable after a heavy snow-storm ‘° 
quickly and so effectively as during the bliz- 
zard of January 21, 1925. 












HE intimate relationship between the 
T arrangement of street intersections and 

the ease, speed and safety of traffic is 
emphasized in the pamphlet on “Land Sub- 
div sions and the City Plan,” by Herbert S. 
Svan and George W. Tuttle, published as a 
ement to the National Municipal Review 
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Street Intersections and Traffic Relief 


for July, 1925. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Swan, THE AMERICAN Cry is enabled to pub- 
lish the accompanying reproduction of a 
group of his plans showing treatment of street 
intersections as recommended. The following 
paragraphs comprise the section on “Enlarge- 
ment of Street Intersections,” from the pro- 





























ARRANGEMENT OF VARIOUS TYPES OF STREET INTERSECTIONS 
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posed rules for the guidance of planning com- 
missions, as given in the pamphlet: 


No intersecting streets shall be laid out with 
the angle included between adjoining street lines 
less than 30° nor greater than 150°. 

Street intersections shall be enlarged by the fol- 
lowing minimum amounts: 

If the angle included between the adjoining 
street lines is 90°, then these lines shall be joined 
by a curve with a radius of 20 feet, the external 
secant of which is 8.28 feet. 

If the angle included between the adjoining 
street lines is less than 90°, then these lines shall 
be joined by a curve with a radius of 20 feet, 
minus 1.6 inches for each degree that the angle 
is less than 90°. 

Jf the angle included between the adjoining 
street lines is greater than 90°, then these lines 
shall be joined by a curve with an external secant 
of 8.28 feet plus 0.27 feet for each degree that the 
angle is greater than 90°. 


This rule relates to street intersections only. 
vides 


It pro- 
for rounding corners and enlarging the area of 
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street intersections so as to facilitate the turning of 
traffic into the cross-streets. 

Traffic congestion is generally greatest at intersections 
where the traffic on both streets crosses in the width of 
one. The capacity of streets is often reduced one-half 
and sometimes even more at intersections. It is there. 
fore of the greatest importance to arrange intersections 
so that traffic will have sufficient room to flow smoothly 
around corners. ; 

To avoid traffic interferences as well as uneconomical 
and awkward property subdivisions, street intersections 
of less than 30° or more than 150° (the supplementary 
angle) are prohibited. : 

At right-angle intersections the corners are turned 
with a radius of 20 feet. With sidewalks 10 feet or mor, 
in width, cars will have no difficulty in turning close 4, 
the curb. The street corner is set back 8.28 feet. 

From 90° down to 30° the street corners are rounded 
with radii decreasing with the angle. The radius of the 
street corner decreases uniformly for each degree de 
crease in the angle of intersection until at 30° the radius 
becomes 12 feet. This allows a width of 24 feet a 
the corner, which is sufficient frontage for satisfactory 
development. At the same time, the corner is pushed 
back 34.36 feet and thereby gives the necessary 
creased room for turning vehicles. 

From 90° up to 150° the street corners are rounded 
with radii increasing with the angle. The setback fron 
the corner increases uniformly for each degree increas: 
in the angle of intersection until at 150° the radius | 
comes 693.95 feet and the setback 24.48 feet. 


Standard Signs Adopted for 
Federal Highways 


HE standard signs which 
Y ie been adopted by 

the Joint Board on In- 
terstate Highways for use on 
United States highways are 
of such a character that even 
a person who cannot read will 
understand the meaning of 
those indicating danger by the 
shape and color. The signs 
are of two general classes. 


(MAINE > 





plete stop, the sign will be oc- 
tagonal in shape, 24 inches in 
size, and will bear on the yellow 
background the word STOP in 
large black letters. 

At curves, narrow bridges, 
steep hills and other points 
where the degree of danger is 
sufficient to call for the exercise 
of a considerable degree of cau- 
tion but not a complete stop, a 
diamond-shaped yellow sign wil! 
be erected with the character of 


One group, the danger and 
caution signs, will consist of 
signs of four different shapes 
representing as many degrees 
of danger. These will have a 


STANDARD ROUTE MARKER 

ADOPTED BY THE JOINT 

BOARD ON INTERSTATE HIGH- 

WAYS FOR USE ON ALL UNITED 
_ STATES HIGHWAY ROUTES 


The color scheme will be black and 


the danger described in black 
letters and symbols. This sign 
will be 24 inches on each side 
At points of lesser or occa 
sional danger the 24-inch squar: 
yellow sign will be used and the 
necessity for caution will be ex- 


yellow background with black white 


letters and symbols. The 

other group will include the standard route 
marker in the form of a United States shield 
and directional and informational signs. All 
signs in this group will have a white back- 
ground with black letters. 

Distinctive features of the various signs 
are outlined as follows in a statement from 
the office of the Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
leased on September 5, 1925: 

The standard railroad-crossing sign will be 
round, 24 inches in diameter, and will bear the 
well-understood railroad cross with the letters RR 
in black in the upper quadrants on the yellow 
background. 

At points of sufficient danger to require a com- 


plained in black letters in a 
single word, such as SCHOOL, 
HOSPITAL, CHURCH, etc. 

The standard shield adopted as the route 
marker will be 16 inches vertically from tip to 
tip. At the top it will bear in black letters on 
the white background the name of the state i 
which it is erected, and below, in the section 0! 
the shield in which the red and white stripes ort! 
narily appear, will be the initials U. S. and th 
route number in large numerals. 

At the approach to forks or junctions of th 
interstate routes with other roads, a smaller shield, 
9 inches from tip to tip vertically, similar to the 
route marker but bearing the single letter R or 
L, will be erected below the numbered shield to 
indicate whether the United States highwa) 
branches to the right or left. 


Distances along the main routes to cities and 

























will be indicated on rectangular white 
with the names of the points and the dis- 
; to them and an arrow pointing the proper 
mn in black. 

tances to points not on the interstate roads 
e posted at the intersecting routes leading to 
points. The signs, also rectangular, will 
the names of the cities with distances to 
in miles in black on the white background. 
rrows will be used on these signs. The side 
the road on which they are posted will indicate 
lirection. 

n addition to these signs, rectangular white and 
k signs will be erected at physical features, 
as creeks, rivers, lakes, etc., crossed or passed 
the interstate roads; and the traveler will be 
ed at points where the speed limit is changed 
a standard black and white sign prescribing 
speed limit. 

the series of caution and danger signs the 


rree of danger is signified by the shape as well 
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HOSPITAL 

















CAUTION SIGNS TO BE USED ON UNITED STATES 
HIGHWAYS 


These signs will have a yellow background with black 
lettering and border 
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INFORMATIONAL SIGNS FOR UNITED STATES 
HIGHWAYS 


These signs will have a white background and black 
letters: A. To indicate names of rivers, creeks and 
towns. B. For use at crossroads to indicate distances 
to points on the route. C. For use at any — 
to indicate distances to points on the route. D. Speed 
limit sign. E. To be placed beneath standard route 
marker to indicate that branch route follows 


as the wording or marking of the signs. A round 
sign will be used only at railroad crossings; an 
octagonal sign will be used only at points where 
a complete stop is demanded by extreme danger 
ahead; the diamond-shaped sign will always in- 
dicate to the driver of a motor vehicle, even 
though he be color blind and unable to read, that 
there is some road condition ahead which calls 
for the exercise of caution. The square sign will 
invariably indicate the need for a lesser degree of 
caution. 

Yellow is the color of danger or caution. 
Wherever the motorist sees yellow he will know 
there is some degree of danger ahead. The white 
signs will give him information and guidance, but 
will not call for caution. 

The system of interstate highways on which 
these signs will be erected was designated re- 
cently by the joint board of state and Fed- 
eral road officials. A committee of the board 
is now working on a numbering scheme and 
it is expected that maps of the routes selected 
with the numbers indicated will be available 
in a reasonably short time. 








‘ccident is before it happens. 





PLAN FOR SAFETY 


\verted accidents prove that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. Sowers of safety are the reapers of happiness. 


The time to prevent an 


—From Rochester Commerce, published by the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 
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A Comparison of Typical Concrete 


Road Sections 


Author Uses Illinois Section as Standard for Convenience 


By H. Eltinge Breed 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


ACH state has specifications which its 

highway department uses more freely 

than it does others and which, therefore, 
for convenience’ sake, we may regard as 
“typical” of that state. Actually, every state 
represented in this discussion varies its plans 
to suit the varying conditions wh'ch affeci 
road building, so that comparisons drawn in 
regard to the so-called “typical” sections may 
apply to only a fractional part of their con- 
crete roads, but, because it is interesting to 
try to understand the motivation of the 
various designs in use, a comparison may be 
made to ascertain, if possible, how far the 
differences are differences of opinion, of aim 
or of tested method. 

The Illinois section was developed by Clif- 
ford Older because of observed slab weak- 
nesses in concrete road design. It is based 
on a recognition of three fundamental weak- 
nesses in the plain concrete road, namely, 
corner breaks, edge weakness, and longitudi- 
nal cracking. 

To check the tendency of the slab to break 
at the corners and to break at the edge from 
contraction cracks, thus making new corners, 
Mr. Older developed the following formula: 
thickness of the slab equals the square root 
of the maximum wheel load divided by the 
safe working percentage of the value of the 
modulus of rupture of the concrete used. For 
an interior thickness at least 4 feet from an 
unsupported edge, the pavement may be re- 
duced to 7/10 of the edge thickness derived, 
and the thickness of an edge adjacent to an 
efficiently dowelled joint may be 7/10 of the 
edge thickness derived. 

To check the tendency to longitudinal 
cracking, Mr. Older introduced the longi- 
tudinal joint, making it tongued and grooved 
to transfer part of the load to the adjoining 
slab. The section used is plain concrete with 
one shear rod of 34-inch diameter, 6 inches 
from the outer edge, and 4-foot by ™%-inch 
dowels across a_ longitudinal tongue-and- 
groove center joint every 5 feet; an edge 
thickness of 9 inches, tapering in 2 feet to 6 
inches or 7 inches thick for the remainder of 
the half-section. There are 1,858 cubic yards 


of concrete in the 9-6-9-inch section per mile 
of 18-foot pavement. 

This is a development of the Bates Road 
test made under Illinois soil, load, and 
climate conditions for a limited period. It 
therefore comes the nearest to an ideal pave- 
ment for that particular state. Before using 
it as a standard for comparison, it is neces- 
sary to make some comment on the conditions 
for which it is particularly favorable. 


Subsoil Conditions—Although there was a 
considerable variation in per cent of moisture 
in the Bates Road test, nevertheless there 
was not at any time a condition of such in- 
stability as to cause the slab to float, nor of 
such rigidity as to permit the concrete to 
warp away from it entirely. A certain per- 
centage of moisture is advantageous in a soil 
at any time except in the season of frost. 
This advantageous range was apparently 
found in the Illinois soil, and it provides an 
excellent cushion under the pavement to ab- 
sorb shock and so relieve the rigid slab of 
some of the severest stresses. There is 
enough compressibility of subgrade to permit 
the pavement to deflect only within its safe 
limit. Freezing of the subgrade with the re- 
sulting excessive expansion is a slow, grad 
ual process through the concrete, and con- 
stant traffic may readily keep it down 
reasonably good contact during the who 
process of freezing and thawing. Frost con- 
ditions were not severe during the test period 

For this condition a plain concrete section 
can reasonably well be designed if the unsup- 
ported edges are made stronger per unit o/ 
width than the center. Theoretically, a load 
at the edge causes a warping downward so 
that radial elements of concrete in the semi- 
circle about the load act to support it, where 
as a load placed in the mid-portion is sus- 
tained by radial elements in a complete c'rcle 
so it may be reasonably assumed that half a 
central load may be supported at the edg: 
by a slab of uniform thickness, whereas the 
same load may be carried equally wel! al 
over when the edge thickness equals the 
square root of 2 multiplied by the center 
thickness, or, inversely, when the center 
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ss is the square root of % multiplied 
edge thickness or 0.7 times the edge 
ess. This has been substantiated ex- 
entally, according to the published con- 
s of A. T. Goldbeck of the U. S. 

of Public Roads. Since the same 
ing shows unsupported corners to be 
weaker points, it is necessary to over- 
that weakness by support from an ad- 
corner so that load distribution may 
irly as possible be carried over the same 
ircle as along the unbroken edge. The 
dge bar of steel provided in this section 
licated for that purpose. If, in caring 
hear across a joint or crack, a high in- 
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expected duty of the slab; (2) variations and 
limitations in load on, and supports under, 
the slab considered as a structure; (3) the 
number, kind and behavior of extraneous 
agencies with which the slab has to contend 
in performing its required service. 

First, the duty of the slab is to transmit 
to the subgrade and distribute over it the 
concentrations of loads from moving ve- 
hicles in such a manner that vertical move- 
ment does not cause a permanent distortion 
and disruption of the desirable smooth-riding 
surface. To do this, it is necessary that the 
slab be a structural unit capable of transmit- 
ting load through its elasticity of material in 
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otf bearing develops from the steel 
the concrete, it may ultimately fail, 
en in that event the failure is in- 
tely delayed. If the edge bar is bonded 
ly throughout its length, it will be un- 
‘tory across expansion joints, because 
deformation may cause rupture, 
s does not use transverse joints for 
ion, on the theory that blow-ups from 
m are so few that it is more eco- 
| to take care of them than it would 
aintain 100 or more transverse joints 
mile, 
gical consideration of the relative 
{ various road-slab standards would 
three groups of factors having a bear- 
the effectiveness of design: (1) the 





CROSS-SECTION OF STANDARD ILLINOIS CONCRETE PAVEMENT 


directions at right angles to that oi the ap- 
plied load. It is also necessary that the mu- 
terial be of sufficient strength in adequate 
amounts properly placed and of sufficient 
durability to transmit, and continue  in- 
definitely to transmit, the maximum load to 
the subgrade when it is least resistant. 
Second, at any time the concentrated load 
is equal in value and opposite in direction to 
the resistance developed in the subgrade. 
The latter is distributed over an extended 
area in which the intensity will vary for any 
given soil conditions from a maximum under 
the load to zero at the limits of the area; the 
maximum intensity will vary in value also, 
depending on the nature, moisture content, 
and temperature of the underlying soil. A 
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wider distribution area usually means greater 
slab deformation, with probable greater 
stresses in a given unit under a stated load. 
The merits of a design will depend on its 
ability to meet the conditions under the worst 
combination of the state for which the stand- 
ard has been adopted; that is, the heaviest 
load and the least bearing value of the sub- 
grade. 

Third, the extraneous forces with which 
the pavement has to contend other than those 
before referred to are due mainly to the 
action of the weather on the slab itself. 
Since this action is necessarily accompanied 
by the action of traffic, the combined effect 
must be a determining factor in design. 
Seasonal temperature changes cause a more 
or less uniform kind of stress to be set up 
across any vertical plane section and are 
comparatively easily analyzed. Daily and 
hourly temperature changes are more rapid 
and erratic and, because of low heat con- 
ductivity of the paving material, act on the 
exposed upper surface more quickly than on 
the bottom, thus causing non-uniform vol- 
umetric changes with consequent severe in- 
ternal stresses and warping. In a similar 
way, volumetric changes develop from con- 
stant wetting and rapid drying due to rain 
and flood on the exposed surface and from 
variations in moisture content of the subsoil 
on the bottom, all of which tends to produce 
warping, together with destructive stresses. 
The combination of moisture with freezing 
conditions aggravates the evil effects in the 
form of excess stresses set up both in the 
structure and in the material. 

The details of design are numerous; the 
combinations of details are infinitely more 
numerous, so that an “absolute standard of 
sufficiency” cannot readily be established. 

Two opinions of major importance in- 
fluencing the writer’s judgment are: First, 
se use of steel in limited quantities is to 
keep close together all the parts into which 
the ordinary slab will inevitably break, so that 
the eventual destruction of the pavement may 
be materially delayed. This is based on the 
well-established fact that any rigid material 
of high absorption, of low heat conductivity, 
susceptible of large volumetric changes, and 
having comparatively low strength, will on 
exposure to weather deteriorate with age, 
even without the accelerating action of traffic, 
and when breaks do occur, there is. still 
mutual assistance between parts as long as 
there is an interlocking between irregular 
broken faces, a condition which may be pro- 
longed if there is steel enough to prevent 


the creeping apart of the pieces. Second, stee| 
is essential to preserve the integrity of the sla} 
in the first 28 days of the pavement’s life, for 
when cement and aggregate are mixed with 
water, chemical changes begin which conver; 
the plastic mass into a material whose strength 
in tension and compression increase with 
age. Evidence of these changes is the hard- 
ening or “set” of concrete, which occurs 
within 24 hours after the mix is laid. Its 
tensile strength or ability to withstand pulling 
apart is practically nil on the first day, in- 
creasing at a varying daily rate, until at the 
end of the 28 days it has go per cent of the 
strength which it will have at two years; at 
3 days, it has 34 pounds tensile strength; at 
7 days, 61 pounds; at 10 days, 81 pounds: 
at 14 days, 95 pounds; and at 21 days, 190 
pounds. These figures represent values found 
in the laboratory. 


Unfortunately, the changes in the drying- 
out of concrete during the increase of its ten- 
sile strength also set up destructive stresses 
due to expansion and contraction. As the 
moisture is evaporated from concrete, its bulk 
thereby diminishes and the mass contracts. 
In general, the tendency is to shorten its 
length. The pull comes between different 
sections of the mass. If, on the other hand. 
because of different conditions, expansion 
occurs, you have first push and then pull. If 
the resistance can be fostered to withstand 
this pull, the pavement holds its integrity. 
If it cannot, these sections yield to the pul! 
and separate, leaving cracks between them 
which subsequently widen. It is these cracks 
that require maintenance and menace the life 
of the pavement by multiplying the places of 
weak resistance to impact. Devices have 
been tried to substitute moisture to replace 
that evaporated and so give the concrete a 
chance to establish some strength before 
meeting these severe stresses, but none of 
these—wet burlap, sprinkling, or straw or 
earth covering—has been wholly satisfactory. 
though they have helped. The difficulty is 
that the moisture cannot be supplied to the 
pavement as fast as it is evaporated or at the 
same uniform rate. Also, when the pavement 
is sprinkled, some of the water is bound to 
run off the edge of the pavement, where it 
causes volume changes and sets up other 
stresses. 


The wide difference of opinion on these 
matters, as well as great difference in physi- 
cal conditions, is indicated as soon as we be- 
gin to compare the different types of design in 
use among the various states. 
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Connecticut 
ie typical Connecticut road slab has a 
rm thickness of 8 inches, and transverse 
expansion joints spaced 40 feet apart, with 
the joint made of ™%-inch premolded joint 
i! There is a plain longitudinal joint 
chout without dowels or tie-bars, and 
reinforcing is a 44-inch edge bar on each 
vle of the slab and across its end. This bar 
jjaced 2 inches below the top and the cor- 
ners are further strengthened by having two 
additional 34-inch bars in the outside corner 
and one additional 34-inch bar on the inside 
corner, placed radially to the corner and 2 
inches below the surface. All bars used are 
deformed. For main trunk-line design the 
slab is increased in thickness to 9 inches 
throughout, and is usually of a unit width of 
9g or 10 feet. 
The two slabs are not tied or doweled in 
any manner, and the plain longitudinal joint 
is used, so that the large amount of heaving 
due to frost will not damage the joint or 
affect the other slab. 


; Pennsylvania 

The typical road slab in Pennsylvania has 
a width of 18 feet with a longitudinal tongue- 
and-groove joint using 14-gage metal plate 
with %4-inch tie-rods spaced 5 feet on centers. 
Two bars are used along the outside edge and 
one each side of the longitudinal joint. These 
latter are supported on chairs. Joints are 
placed at noon and night, and in addition 
where specified in the plans. Plans call for a 
712-5%4-7%-inch or 8-6-8-inch slab on second- 
ary roads, and 8%-6%4-8%-inch slab on trunk- 
line highways, a 9-7-9-inch slab for extra- 
heavy traffic, and a 9%-7%-9%-inch for Phil- 
adelphia suburban roads. 

This section most nearly approaches that 
of Illinois of any of the eastern states. 


Delaware 
The Delaware slab is 16 feet wide with an 
edge thickness of & inches, a center thickness 
of 6 inches, and a longitudinal joint with a 
plain centerplate with 14-inch deformed tie- 
bars, 4 feet long, spaced 2 feet center to 
center, with no reinforcement except in 
special cases, and then as shown on the plans. 
Transverse joints, where placed, are doweled 
and provide no expansion. 
The &6-8-inch section, while too near 
the limit of safety for the usual eastern 
traffic, is justified by the uniformity of soil 
conditions met with in 80 per cent of the 
state In the other 20 per cent of area, 
special design has been provided, This sec- 
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tion is still further justified by the fact that 
the number of repetitions of stress from the 
maximum loading are not frequent enough 
to do sufficient damage to offset the saving 
in this design. 

The theory advanced for not providing 
expansion joints is that in the northern sec- 
tion of the state in general only contraction 
cracks that cause little trouble occur, while 
in the southern section in the sandy soil 
there are few cracks and the blow-ups are of 
such infrequent. occurrence as to require very 
little maintenance. 


New Jersey 

New Jersey has a uniform slab thickness 
with a longitudinal center joint not tied with 
tie-bars and transverse joints, as indicated on 
the plans, with a joint material %4- and %-. 
inch in thickness, either of the premolded 
type or a poured joint filler. Dowels are 
used across the transverse joints with re- 
inforcement mesh or bars as specified, one 
layer 2 inches from the top, and the other 2 
inches from the bottom, with 2.44 times as 
much steel in the bottom layer as in the top. 
The width of section is usually 20 feet, and 
the dowels across the joints are used for 
corner protection. 

The slab, being uniform in thickness and 
20 feet or greater in width, compares favor- 
ably with the Illinois section because of the 
fact that the additional width of one foot on 
each side keeps the heavy loads farther from 
the edge, and in addition to this there is steel 
to help in taking both direct and reversed 
stress. The tie-bars through the longitudinal 
joints are left out because the slabs when 
acting as a hinge will stretch the tie-bars, 
and as the opening made by the hinge becomes 
filled with non-compressible matter, the tie- 
bars will be stretched until they finally break. 

The specifications provide for cither a pre- 
moulded or a poured joint. The poured joint 
is worthy of special consideration and has 
been used in New York State with marked 
success. It is formed by placing a metal- 
capped core of corrugated paper board set 
with metal pins where the joint is to be lo- 
cated. After the concrete has been deposited 
on both sides of the joint and is stiff enough 
to edge, the metal cap is raised and the joint 
edged. When the concrete is hardened, the 
paper is pulled and the joint poured then or 
at a later time. It has the advantage of in- 
suring a full depth of joint, of being straight, 
of insuring a smooth surface, of being 
water-proof, of being more easily and rapidly 
constructed than a bulkhead joint, and of 
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giving full expansion for the thickness of the 
joint. 
New York 

The typical slab in New York State has a 
thickness of &-7-8 inches, a longitudinal butt 
joint, no tie-bars, '4-inch transverse joints 
every 40 feet with no dowels. The reinforce- 
ment is placed 2 inches below the surface, 
using 48 pounds of bars or 40 pounds of mesh 
per 100 square feet of surface, in addition to 
three deformed edge bars, two placed at the 
top and bottom, 6 inches from the outer edge. 
and one placed 6 inches from the inner edge. 
The minimum width is 18 feet, widening to 
20 feet wherever the road passes through 
towns and the local community is willing to 
finance the additional width. New York is 
building two other thicknesses beside the one 
mentioned above, namely 7-6-7 inches, and 
9-8-9 inches for light, medium, and heavy 
traffic. In addition to the edge bar and edge 
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thickness, the slabs are reinforced for corner 
weakness by a bar across the end of the slab 
and turned back at an angle of 45 degre s. 

It is not possible to state definitely the exact 
amount of thickness nor the proper amount 
of steel for a universal standard, because the 
problem is absolutely indeterminate except 
when in specific cases some of the variables 
become known in value and action. A rigid 
standard to care for the worst condition 
would be uneconomical for others. A reason- 
ably wide variation in standards is there- 
fore to be expected among the many politica! 
subdivisions, and all may be equally effective 
in producing the ultimate permanent pave- 
ment. This discussion has been made on the 
basis of general principles or theory ex- 
pressed by highway engineers, rather than on 
specific values, — 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at the 
Convention of the Association of Highway Officials of 
the North Atlantic States, at Atlantic City, N. J. 


A Forward Step Which Many a City Needs 


NE of the greatest factors in bringing the 

administration of a city up to the highest 

possible state of efficiency is without doubt 
the installation of an adequate accounting system— 
one that will absolutely control every account in 
all departments of the municipal government, and 
that will make it impossible for any officer or 
department head to overstep the bounds of his 
office. 

In a surprisingly large number of our smaller 
cities the old-time single-entry method of book- 
keeping is still in use, and until this system is 
abolished in favor of modern accounting methods, 
the taxpayer cannot receive the efficient adminis- 
tration of his city’s affairs to which he is entitled. 
Few people of the present day will purchase stock 
in a private corporation of whose financial condi- 
tion practically nothing is known, yet this is the 
procedure of the taxpayer who buys property in 
a city which is administered without adequate 


San Francisco’s 


TTENTION has been called by L. C. Wil- 

lems of the San Francisco Chamber of 

Commerce to an apparent error in the issue 
of Tue American City for July, 1925. page 28, 
in the article “Three Years of Municipal Rail- 
way Operation in Detroit.” He quotes from the 
article as follows: 


“Average fare under municipal ownership in Detroit 
is 6.10 cents. It is found that the average fare in De- 
troit is less than the average fare paid in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Denver and in New Jersey.” 
He then says: 


“This is a gross misstatement. The fact is that street- 
car fare in San Francisco has always been 5 cents, there 
has never been. any question to it, and there is no 
charge for transfers. We believe that a correction should 
be inserted in your next issue.” 


San Francisco may justly be proud of its 5- 


accounting control. He becomes a stockholder in 
a corporation which operates in the dark. 

The installation of an advanced system w’!! 
necessity raise the standard of ability required of 





those appointed to carry on the work of the 
accounting department, and a demand for higher 
salaries for these employees will no doubt follow 


But the resulting higher efficiency will make possi- 
ble savings that will more than counterbalance 
what at first may appear to be an increased expen- 
diture. It should also be considered that industrial 
and commercial concerns seeking new lo 

are more likely to give preference to a city which 
can, through its up-to-date accounting system, make 
known its exact financial condition, than to a 
municipality which offers a report based upon 
guesswork rather than knowledge of the cost 
of its operations. 


E. L. BARNFS 
City Clerk. 


Five-Cent Fare ) 


cent fare. That, however, is not the point at issu: 
The quotation from the article in THe Awericay 
City was evidently open to the interpretation Mr 
Willems put upon it. The average to which refer- 
ence was made, however, was not the averace {ar 
in each of the cities named, but the average o! 
the fares in all of them. The average ‘gure 0! 
7.17 cents, with which Detroit’s average of 6.10 
cents was compared, was used by the De; artment 
of Street Railways at Detroit in an officia! sta” 
ment. It corresponds very closely with the aver 
age fare of 7.27 cents for May, 1025, viven ) 
A. S. Richey in his “Conspectus of Indexes.” pu» 
lished in the Electric Railway Journal once a mort" 
and accepted by the electric railway industry * 
being authoritative. Mr. Richey’s figure, how 
ever, was apparently for a considerably ‘larger 
number of cities than the local Detroit manage 
ment took into account. 
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{ ( omparison of Municipal Salaries 
ey, Cauir.—As an aid in preparing ten- 
.b specifications for many positions and in 
ng a tentative plan of personnel adminis- 
. comprehensive study of practice in 
ities has been made by the undersigned, 
John N. Edy, City Manager of Berkeley, 
ration with Professor Samuel C. May, 
f the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
on, University of California. 
city in the United States having a popu- 
between 40,000 and 100,000 was mailed 
nnaire which attempted to determine not 
ilaries paid, but also the requirements of 
employments; a determination of the 
nal qualifications and experience history 
loyees, and their rating by department 


m the replies received a tabulation was pre- 
which includes the accompanying list. 
the maximum nor the minimum salaries 
| in securing the averages. 


\RIES IN or MANAGER CITIES 
0. oO 
Cities -——Salaries Paid 
Re Maxi- Mini- 


porting mum mum Average 
ck in cakeon 15 $4,200 $1,800 $2,961 
Cef Seana 19 7,200 2,000 3,606 
Inspector.... 17 3,480 1,800 2,601 
Inspector... 17 2,700 1,500 2,165 
ney <«ssvdus 19 7,200 2,640 4,065 
Inspector... 11 3,300 1,800 2,000 
Recreation... 9 4,000 2,000 2,920 
Paths. cceaet 17 4,000 1,050 2,600 
Wl. afackn 17 4,500 600 8,037 
Agemt <sau 10 3,600 2,200 2,743 
Fire Dept... 19 4,200 1,920 3,190 
Police Dept.. 20 4,200 2,400 2,908 
erry it} 10 5,000 2,400 3,385 
Or eben 13 2,700 1,320 2,071 


\LARIES IN NON-MANAGER CITIES 
K  eswnentan 21 $4,500 $1,200 $2,891 


W «acto 25 12,000 2,400 8,995 
Ins pector. ses 25 3,750 1,800 2,476 
Inspector... 22 3,200 1,080 2,169 
Inspector... 20 3.600 1,500 2,217 
Ney «exsecee 24 5,800 1,600 38,531 
Playgrounds. 7 4,000 200 2,184 
P ‘arks avaane 13 3,600 1,460 2,492 
secu 21 5,000 500 2,619 
he nt 7 3,500 1,800 2,580 
ire Dept... 25 5,000 2,220 8,066 
lice Dept 26 5,000 2,400 3,179 
eer 17 5,000 1,500 2,614 

i. sackee 20 3,000 1,200 1,816 

of -seeduen 25 5,500 960 3,173 
Clerk 19 2,500 1,020 1,928 
ee 6 2,900 1,500 1,921 

of «secu 10 3,120 1,560 2,240 

; irer 8 3,000 1,020 2,034 
: amie wen 7 3,000 1,721 1,957 
(tre asurer) 9 3,000 1,020 2,039 
(health)... 21 3,000 1,200 1,779 
(building) 17 2,100 840 1,476 


rk (assessor) 9 3,000 1,456 1,731 


S are not conclusive, but they are in- 
nd they are helpful in making compari- 

it is recognized that many unknown 
fluence salary schedules in effect else- 


ena 
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where. For “average” pay one may generally ex- 
pect to receive “average” performances, but that 
is not true in Berkeley and in some other sections 
of California. The local availability of talent and 
exceptional ability does, and probably always will, 
affect compensation in both public and private 
business. The age-old lawvof supply and demand 
must be recognized. 
J. H. JAMISON, 
Budgetary Control Officer. 


Celebrating Hallowe’en 
SpoKANE, WasuH.—To local organizations and 
municipal officials who have in mind staging a 
community celebration of Hallowe'en this year, 
the following account of how the people of Spo- 
kane get together on this day may offer one or 
———— arene 

















SOME OF THE FLOATS IN SPOKANE’S 
HALLOWE’EN PARADE, 1924 
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two suggestions. 

The idea of having a parade in the down-town 
section of this city on Hallowe'en, in order to 
keep some of the small boys from indulging in 
their usual mischievous pranks, was first tried out 
in 1923 under the auspices of the Spokane Better- 
ment League. This showed such good results 
that the business men backed a movement to stage 
the event again on a finer scale in 1924, and the 
celebration is now recognized as an annual one. 

The special committee in charge of the pro- 
gram last year urged those planning to take part 
in the parade to give emphasis to the quality 
rather than to the quantity of their exhibits, with 
the result that the seventy or more floats pre- 
sented were of an exceptionally fine type and 
formed one of the most attractive parades ever 
witnessed in Spokane, although no prizes were of- 
fered for the floats. 

The celebration of Hallowe’en this year will 
probably begin with an Indian powwow, at which 
time it is expected that 10,000 Indians from reser- 
vations in the Northwest will be entertained at a 
barbecue. The following afternoon the special 
feature will be a football game between the Has- 
kell Indian team and Gonzaga University. 

AUGUST WOLF, 


Secretary, Publicity-Tourist Bureau, Spokane 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Baltimore’s Harbor Development 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The accompanying photo- 
graph is from a large model by which the people 
of Baltimore have been enabled to visualize the 
proposed improvements to the harbor. Of partic- 
ular interest in this picture are the two projects 
which are being carried forward as part of the 
large general development plan for Baltimore. In 
the lower left portion of the center of the photo- 
graph these two projects are shown—one under 
the name of McComas Terminal, and the other, 
Patapsco Terminal. Both are being carried for- 
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ward along the lines laid down in our Port Devel- 
opment Plan drawn in 1922. The McComas Ter- 
minal, if completed along the lines shown, will 
have 8 piers with a total berthing capacity for 32 
steamers, and a 2,500-car yard. The Patapsco 
development will have 5 large piers with a 2,500- 
foot marginal wharf berthing space for 20 large 
steamers, and a 4,800-car yard. The work is now 
being done for the bulkhead foundations for the 
first two piers of the McConras group, and land 
is being condemned for the Patapsco group. 
F. W. McKINNEY, Harbor Engineer. 


Painted Curbs Indicate Parking Rules 


PortLAND, Me.—Recognizing the need of some 
simple yet conspicuous way of indicating where 
and how long automobiles may be parked, Portland 
has devised a system of coloring the curbs on 
streets or portions of streets where parking re- 
strictions are in force. 

Our traffic regulations provide three kinds of 
restrictions—no parking, fifteen-minute parking, 
and one-hour parking. Where no parking is al- 
lowed, the curbs are painted black and white; 
where cars may be parked fifteen minutes, the 
horizontal and vertical faces of the curbs are 
painted white; and where one-hour parking is 
permitted, they are painted orange-yellow. On 
the black-and-white curbs, both the upper and 
vertical faces are first painted white and then 
striped with black every thirty inches on the ver 
tical face only; this symbol is also used at fire 
hydrants, street-car stops and crosswalks. 

A conspicuous sign-board on each arterial route 
entering the city explains to the incoming auto- 
mobilist the meaning of the colored curbs; in ad- 
dition, the usual parking signs are mounted either 
on electric service poles or individual standards 
along the streets for the benefit of those un- 
familiar with the color scheme. 

















MODEL OF THE PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT OF BALTIMORE’S HARBOR 
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digest of the traffic regulations, and a 

ize map showing the restricted area, ar- 
utes in and out of the city and private 
have been published and given 
tribution. 30th of these publications 
explain the curb coloring. That the 
proving satisfactory is evidenced by the 
rable comments received from both lo- 
of-town motorists, as well as by the 
he number of infractions of the park- 
gulations have fallen off materially since 
bs were painted. 
H. A. BRINKERHOFF, 


ireas, 


City Manager 

Progress of Schools in a Utah County 
Huntincton, Uran.—The elementary schools of 
unty, U tah, adopted the consolidation sys- 
istration about twelve years ago. Since 
nd as a consequence of that move, education 
s district has advanced to a considerable degree 
making available to all children in the 

jual educational advantages. 

high school education has been made 
accessible than heretofore by the recent 
nt of such schools in several con- 
located communities throughout the 
Emery County is a rural district, 
more important towns are disad- 
isly located in relation to each other 
tenance of one central school. The 
lation is small, but by placing part 
len of high school maintenance upon the 
lents of each institution, continued sup- 
y by the County Superintendent and 
tion the School Board were made 
\ basis was arrived at by requiring a 
mum number of students to be enrolled 
n the several schools, they to be per 
irry on high school work under the 
tion of the School Board and the 
lent as long as they complied with the 
mposed. These comprised chiefly the 
pay ! individual tuition fees, the amount 
Ceter: for each school by its enrollment the 
pre ear. A committee was officially appointed 
vn, known as the High School Committee, 


-opuUu 






to supervise the collection of these tuitions, but they 


also had free agency in supporting the fund—and 
incidentally lowering the individual levy—by 
putting on shows and entertainments of vari 
ous. kinds. The high schools also _ inter 
changed performances of their operas and 
other functions, this feature of the situa- 
tion being especially commendable, as it has 


tended to develop a better spirit of inter-community 
interest, rivalrie¢s in the various activities assuming 
a more friendly aspect, aided by the fact that, in 


each case, the financial receipts accrued to the local 
school. By this plan people were given greater 
inducement to attend the entertainments, for in so 
doing they were supporting their own school 

This system of high school administration hs 


the 


S¢ he ol SCad 


proved expedient for several years. | 
past year, as well as for the coming 
son, the County School Board has provided facili 


Juring 


ties for the transporting of all prospective stu 
dents from the smaller towns adjacent to each 
high school. This gives the situation a more 
centralizing and a more fraternizing effect, an’ 
it also brings proportional benefit to each school 


concerned in a financial way, as the state of Utch 


provides a $25-per-capita fund for every high 
school enro!lment in addition to the general ap 
propriations for high school support 

A still more specific portrayal of the coopera 


tion that is thus being carried on in Emery Coun 
ty for the sake of education involves two of the 
towns concerned. One of the four high schools 
mentioned is located at one of these communities, 
Castle Dale, the county-seat, but Orangeville, th 
other town, is but two miles distant, so near thet 
the two cooperate in Suppo rting the ne hil 
school. The two communities at represente 
equally on the High School "Comamit e, and all 
matters pertaining to the school’s eration at 
of similar concern to both towns. Attendance: 
almost proportionately divided, and because 
the unity thus existing in regard to mutual 
interest in their mutual affairs, these two commu 


‘The Twin Cities.” 
LAMONT JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Huntington Commercial Club. 


nities style themselves ‘ 
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Public Utility Builds Elaborate Plani 


for Small Town 
By Edward Morris 


Chief Engineer, Central Mendocino County Power Company, Willits, Calif. 


HEN the Central Mendocino County 

Power Company of Willits, Calif., re- 

cently acquired a water-storage site on 
James Creek, southeast of Willits, and pur- 
chased the surrounding watershed land, it laid 
the foundation for a rather elaborate small- 
town public utility plant, which is rapidly being 
developed and is already showing its effect 
in the development of the community. Willits 
is at the gateway of the historic Redwood 
Highway in northern California. 

A thin arch dam has been designed that will 
provide increasing storage in the lake site, by 
the gradual raising of the top of the dam over 
a period of years as the increase in population 
exceeds its present capacity. The Morris dam 
was designed by C. E. Grunksy, consulting 
engineer, San Francisco, Calif., for an initial 





CR eS a ee 
VIEW ACROSS TOP OF DAM DURING FLOOD 





elevation of 50 feet. The canyon gorge nar 
rows at the dam site, making it possible 4 
close the canyon with a wall 107 feet long 
at the crest. The dam has a base thickness o/ 
8.5 feet and tapers to a crest thickness of 2 fee: 
Reinforced with steel bars at 12-inch intervals 
and wire mesh in the apron walls, the dam has 
a tensile strength of 350 pounds. The stee| 
bars are extended above the top of the wall t 
permit proper bonding with the portion of th: 
dam to be constructed to a greater height at 
a later date. 

When the crest of the dam is raised, irriga 
tion water will be impounded. The storag: 
capacity of the lake site at 100 feet height of 
dam is in excess of 5,000 acre-feet. Following 
the present design, the dam will require less 
than 2,500 cubic yards of concrete, as the first 
50 feet of dam was put in place with 800 cubic 
yards of concrete. The record of this amount 
of cwbic content for the excessive amount of 
storage is unique in water engineering in Cali- 
fornia. The total cost of the 50-foot structure 
has been $30,000. 

To supply the town of Willits with water 
a main 4% miles long with a total drop of 
164 feet.is being constructed. This will create 
excellent fire protéction and ample pressure in 
the mains. A new 14-inch slip joint steel pipe 
line is now being built to connect the dam with 
the distribution mains. The steel pipe has a 
capacity of 1,800 gallons per minute under 64 
pounds pressure. Water will be delivered | 
the mains through a system of gates from th: 
dam a distance of 108 feet north of the mau 
structure with all cast iron pipe construction 
and there will be a control of the drain of the 
reservoir as well as of the feed to the suppl) 
line. The natural topography of the ground 
about the reservoir provides a gravity flow 
through the power mains to the supply mains 
and the alluvial soil throughout the valley 
makes the cost of pipe laying a minimum. 4 
franchise was obtained by the company some 
time ago to give the right of way over roads 
so that the line will adhere to the open roads 
This will offer facilities for maintenance " 
keeping with the plan of economic operatio". 
A series of back-pressure gates at intervals 0 
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le will be used for flush- 
e system at any time the 

rises. 
watershed contributing 
storage site has an an- 
run-off of over 50,000 
eet. With its exception 
ne natural storage basin 
| the dam, Willits is pos- 
of a water-supply that 
create no further annoy- 
future generations. It 
een demonstrated in every 
case where water-supply is am- 
ple for the community growth, 


i 








VIEW OCF MORRIS DAM FROM DOWN-STREAM DURING DRY- 
that increase in population and WEATHER FLOW 
resultant municipal prosperity 

issured. The handicap of excessive cost difficult water projects has been completely 
in development in the source of supply and eliminated for the present and future in 
the excessive tax burden which results from Willits. 


The Mayor and the Budget in New York City 


| mayoralty is “not the only pebble on the prevent home rule laws, can force the light of 

T lection beach,” but is instead only one of pitiless publicity upon appropriations, and can re- 
home-rule legislative posts to be filled at duce them subject to the Mayor’s veto. 

ming election in New York City; will have “In voting the budget, the next Mayor will have 

three of 16 votes in appropriating a half- but three votes. Every other member of the Board 

: dollars next year; will have no more legal of Estimate will be elected by popular vote and 

than a voter in spending two-thirds the in law will be absolutely independent of the 

nual budget for operating the city and county Mayor. Once the budget for next year is voted, 

governments; will have no control over auditing the newly elected Mayor will have no more legal 

finally paying over $400,000,000 for running power over nearly $300,000,000 of that budget's 

s and another $100,000,000 for permanent $4c0,000,000 than has the individual voter. Borough 

rovements. These facts about the mayoralty presidents may spend their allotments without any 

ted in “No Matter Who's Elected,” No. 6, legal direction or control by the Mayor. Trustees 

Institute for Public Service, of which Wm. of the New York Public Library, Metropolitan 


\llen is director, as a reason why voters should Museum, Zoological and Botanical Gardens and 
t permit the mayoralty to monopolize their pre- corresponding private foundations in other 
nation interests: boroughs than Manhattan spend their city appro- 


Public welfare is bound to suffer if voters fail priations without responsibility to the Mayor. So 
listinguish carefully between work done by can City Coilege and Hunter College. Bellevue 
lependently elected officers or boards not subject Hospital’s Board, although named one at a time 
the Mayor’s direction and work done by the by the Mayor, can spend its $3,000,000, just as 
rs Own appointees subject to his removal. private charitable institutions can spend their over 

t is appalling that a city which struggled so $7,000,000, without dictation or control by the 
long for home rule should approach this coming Mayor. County sheriffs, clerks, district attorneys, 
election with so little definite discussion as to registers, surrogates and numerous judges have 
voters and political leaders think other home their own ‘spending money’ without the slightest 
theers than the Mayor should do, undo, and legal allegiance to the Mayor. In fact, there will 

» do. In our home rule legislature, which be over 70 separate budget items next year; totaling 
constant running to Albany unnecessary, around $300,000,000, which will be spent well or 

\t Mayor will have no vote at all in the badly with no more accountability to the next 


Ma 


lower house, and but three votes out of 16 in the Mayor than to the candidates he defeats. Even 
ipper house. He alone cannot pass the budget, the Board of Education, whose members can be 
cannot fix assessments, cannot fix tax rates, can- removed only for cause, will be legally as inde- 


not make a subway policy. After the Board of pendent of the Mayor as is any voter, in spending 
tstimate has acted, the Board of Aldermen can its $103- to $110,000,.000 for current oeration.” 





This Magazine Is Not Copyrighted 


'n quoting, other publications are asked to give credit to THE AMERICAN City. 
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Fire Prevention Bureau Organized ; 
Special Fire Equipment Bond 
Issue Carried 


Huntincton, W. Va.—Through the organiza- 
tion in April last of a permanent Fire Prevention 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, followed 
by the passage of bonds totaling $215,000 for fire- 
fighting purposes, the city of Huntington has ex- 
pressed its determination to decrease its annual 
fire loss, which had increased to an alarming ex- 
tent during recent years. 


Speaking before a meeting of the Huntington 
Real Estate Board in the early part of this year, 
Percy Bugbee, Field Secretary of the National 
Fire Protection Association, made a strong plea 
for wider cooperation in this city in extending 
fire prevention work, pointing out that not only 
was the equipment of the Fire Department totally 
inadequate to meet the present needs of the city, 
but the Department needed, too, the firmer back- 
ing of the public and its position strengthened 
by the enactment of city ordinances aiming to 
eliminate fire hazards. Acting on a proposal 
made at that meeting, the Fire Prevention Bureau 
as a subsidiary of the Chamber of Commerce was 
formed. Its membership of about twenty-five is 
made up of representatives of all local civic or- 
ganizations, together with Fire Chief Burks; and 
John E. Norvell, representing the Chamber, is 
serving as Chairman. 


Among the several committees appointed by the 
Bureau to study and report on the various phases 
of the fire loss situation, was a Committee on Fire 
Stations and Equipment. Satisfying itself 
through investigations that this city’s fire-fighting 
facilities were, as had been reported, totally in- 
adequate for a city of 90,000 population, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to make a comparison of condi- 
tions here with those existing in three other im- 
portant cities of this state. A study of the data 
received through a questionnaire submitted to the 
fire chiefs of those cities, showed that while Hunt- 
ington was larger in population and in area, it 
had less fire-fighting apparatus, fewer stations, 
and a smaller Fire Department personnel than 
anv of the other cities. 

In a written report of its findings, the Commit- 
tee stated specifically the procedure it believed 
necessary in order adequately to protect this city 
in case of fire. It recommended the installation 
of a modern fire-alarm system, and the nurchase 
of four pumpers, one service truck, and 10.000 
feet of new hose, at an estimated cost of $175,- 
000, in addition to the erection of two new fire- 
stations for which $40000 was already provided 
in a proposed bond issue for general improve- 
ments to be put before the voters at the general 
city election in May this year. These recom- 
mendations were approved by the Bureau, and the 





Committee was instructed to study ways ay 
means for carrying out the proposed program of 
improvements. 

Finding that to secure the additional funds by 
a direct tax would be impracticable, the Commit- 
tee recommended a special fire equipment bond 
issue extending over a period of ten years, and 
the enactment of an ordinance providing for a 
vote on this issue at the general election was su\- 
sequently secured through the efforts of the 
Bureau. From then until election day the Bureau's 
committee on publicity kept the subject continy- 
ously before the people through newspaper 
articles, with the result that the bonds carried 
with a large majority. 

E. S. ALESHIRE, 


Chairman, Committee on Fire-Stations and Equip 
ment. 


Municipal Swimming Pool 
Without Taxation 


Sioux City, Iowa.—While the need of a swim- 
ming pool for Sioux City had been under discus- 
sion for several years, the question of providing 
funds for the enterprise remained a_ stumbling 
block, it being generally agreed that to finance 
the construction of a municipal pool in this city 
by taxation would be unwise. In the spring of 
this year, however, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Parks Department, 
worked out a plan that has successfully sur- 
mounted the difficulty. 

A site for the proposed pool was secured with- 
out cost, permission being secured for the use of 
a plot for that purpose in Riverside Park, recently 
purchased by the city. Then a contractor was 
found who agreed to finance the construction of 
the pool provided an advance sale of admission 
tickets amounting to $7,500 coufd be achieved, the 
proceeds of this sale to be turned over to him. 
The balance of the estimated cost of $30,000, it 
was agreed, should be paid from the receipts of 
the pool during the first few years of its opera- 
tion, a percentage being set aside for maintenance. 

With these terms settled, the Junior Chamber 
concentrated its efforts on the sale of tickets, the 
newspapers cooperating by giving publicity to the 
plan. Admission prices were fixed at 10 cents for 
children and 20 cents for adults, and tickets wort! 
$1.20 at these rates were sold for $1. Tickets 
were mailed to about 15,000 people in the city, 
with the request that the recipients return the 
tickets or payment for them in the envelopes 
enclosed for that purpose. As this plan was not 
put into operation until late in the season, the con- 
tractor showed his faith in its success by starting 
work on the pool after $2,000 worth of tickets 
were sold. The pool was formally opened, with 
a large public. attendance, on July 4, and judging 
by the way in which it was patronized in the 
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rtain that the enterprise £5 
for itself in the next 


ol, which was designed 
Hintgen, City Engineer 
City, is 240 feet long 
feet wide, and holds 
llons of water. The 
the water at all times j 
by the installation of f } 
and gravel filter with a | 
ttached, which turns over | ¢ | 


ifes the water at the rate @\. 


gallons a minute. The 
water also is treated 
lorine before reentering 
From a I-inch by-pass 
ity water-supply main, a 
tream of water flows into 
| continuously. The scum 
vhich runs almost en- 
ound the pool, has an 
ry 25 feet to the main sewer. 
iav be seen by the accompanying diagram, 
is built somewhat in the shape of a shoe- 
Its depth varies from 3 to Io feet, with a 
. to warn bathers of the change to deeper 
Spring-boards are placed at intervals 
he deeper end. There are separate bath- 
men and women, with sixteen show- 
ill. Clothes are checked in baskets, this 
requiring the minimum amount of space. 
ugh the present admission prices are un- 
low, they will be reduced still further 
the building debt has been paid off. 
raged by the success so far of this plan of 
ng, the city is planning the construction of 
nal swimming pools on the same basis. 
JOHN D. ADAMS, 
City Junior Chamber 


tant Secretary, Sioux 


r ( merce 


A Poinsettia Festival 


2A, CALir.—For the first time in this city, 
settia, which blooms so luxuriantly here 
ut almost the entire winter, was made the 
of a celebration on Thanksgiving Day last. 
ea of holding this festival for Ventura’s 
flower orginated with the Merchants’ 


DIAGRAM SHOWING OUTLINE AND LOCATION OF THE MUNIC- 
IPAL SWIMMING POOL AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Committee of the local Chamber of Commerce. 

A Queen was chosen to preside over the day's 
celebration, and her car led the brilliant floral 
parade that started at ten o'clock in the morning. 
The photograph here reproduced shows one of the 
many attractively decorated cars entered in the 
parade. Almost all the floats were decorated with 
poinsettias, a few participants having chosen to 
vary the color scheme somewhat by the use of 
other flowers. 

Following the parade, a community Thanksgiv- 
ing service was held at the American theater. 
This service consisted principally of a community 
sing and an address. The Queen and her two 
maids were the guests of the Festival Committee 
at a Thanksgiving dinner during the noon hour, 
and they then took seats of honor at a baseball 
game on the beach at Bathhouse Ball Park, where 
a fast game was played between the Ventura mer- 
chants’ team and a team composed of members 
of the Eastern Star order. The celebration closed 
with a Poinsettia Ball in the evening. 

This first Poinsettia Festival was enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed by the people of the community. 
and it is planned to repeat the celebration annually, 
E. E. WIKER, 


Secretary, Ventura Chamber of Commerce. 











ONE OF 


THE ENTRIES IN THE FIRST POINSETTIA PARADE IN 
VENTURA, CALIF., LAST THANKSGIVING DAY 


Equalization of Taxes 

Norwicu., Conn.—During the 
last three years the Chamber of 
Commerce has been active in 
bringing about a revaluation and 
equalization of the tax rate in the 
town and city of Norwich. The 
last revaluation was made prior to 
1880, and as a consequence the 
system and its method of assess- 
ing property were in a deplorable 
condition. 

The first step taken by the 
Chamber was to secure an ade- 
quate tax map of the city and 
town. The sum of $20,000 has 
been appropriated by the town in 
three years to cover the cost of 
preparing this tax map, which 
was made by a local firm of en- 
gineers. The map covers the 
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Coldwell Model “L”” Motor Lawn Mower and Roller, 
showing Detachable Gang Units 


| Extra Detachable Units 
More Than Double Cutting Capacity-— 


At Half the Time, Labor and Expense 


A minute is ample time for the operator to attach or detach these extra 
gang units. They work on a ball and socket swivel, allowing the necessary 
flexibility to readily follow the contour of the ground. Attached, they in- 
crease the cutting width of the Coldwell Model “L” Motor Lawn Mower 
and Roller from 25 to 60 inches. More than double the cut at just half the 
labor, expense and time. 

With one Model “L” and extra gang units, one man can mow and roll 
from 8 to 10 acres a day. Low in initial cost, the Model “L” completes a 
maximum amount of work at a minimum of expense. Thousands operating 
successfully on parks, cemeteries, school and public grounds throughout 
the United States and Canada. Eighteen Model “L”” Mowers on Denver 
City Parks alone. We shall be pleased to have our nearest distributor dem- 
onstrate the Model “L”, with detachable gang units. Detailed literature 
will also be sent upon request. 








/ “@) FX%@ Car A F 
FACTORY BRANCH: UO A.) /VELL FACTORY BRANCH 
319 South West 5th St., ES Cl‘ 4139 West Kinzie St.. 
DES MOINES, OWA. DEPENDABLE LAWN ~-7MOWERS _ Cilcaco, ILiiois. 


Hand - Horse + Motor 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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, inhabited portions of the town and the en- 
rea of the city, but does not cover the rural 
ns. A further appropriation will be re- 
| at the next annual town meeting to cover 
iral sections. 
tax map having been secured, the next step 
devise ways and means for the development 
equitable system for assessing property. A 
| town meeting was called and a committee 
teen citizens was authorized to study this 
of the problem, and to make recommenda- 
to the citizens as to the proper procedure. 
ommittee of fifteen held numerous commit- 
ieetings, attended by representatives of a 
r of appraisal companies, and finally rec- 
nded that the revaluation should be accom- 
ed by the assessors with what assistance they 
need. An appropriation was voted the 
for securing this information. They 
re also empowered to employ a permanent clerk 









essors 


LIND faith in competition covers a multi- 
tude of sins. The Board of Trade gen- 
erally urges people to buy at home, but 
does not concern itself with the question 
whether the local dealers deserve the trade. 
It is often true that there are too many stores 
in town in each line of goods to make it 
possible to carry good stock, give good ser- 
vice, or make attractive prices. And yet the 
rd of ‘Trade often welcomes new mer- 
s regardless of the need for them. 
\Vould it not be better for the Board to 
find ways to reduce the stores to the number 
needed and discourage such new competitors 
as could only increase the number of overhead 
expenses to be met by consumers? 
‘he writer knows of a village where there 
three hardware stores when there should 
but one. There is no doubt that the people 
ild be better served and at lower prices if 
iree stores would consolidate. There 
| then be enough business to justify a 
ssortment and moderate prices, and 
is little doubt that the competition of 
ring towns, the fear of new stores, 
and an encouraging word from the Board of 
rade, would result in the right kind of hard- 
Ware distribution, 
ther city of some hundreds of thousands 
or three times the number of deal- 
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in the office, so that they could give more time to 
valuing property. The citizens committee also 
recommended a permanent increase in salary in 
order that the assessors might give their entire 
time to the work of securing an equitable tax as- 
sessment system. 

During the three years of activity on this ques- 
tion, a number of Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ings were held, addressed by men familiar with 
assessment matters. A great deal of newspaper 
publicity was also put forth, and the necessity for 
equalizing the taxes was constantly put before 
the public mind in our monthly bulletin. Our 
assessors are now preparing to perform their 
task of instituting an equitable method of assess 
ing property and also to revalue all the prorerty 
situated within the city and town limits of Nor- 
wich. 

JOHN J. O’ROURKE, 


Secretary. 


New Things a Board of Trade Could Do 


Many Communities Have Too Many Stores and Newspapers 


By Emerson P. Harris 
Author, The Community Newspaper 


ers in all lines that are needed to properly 
serve the people, and practically no stores in 
the city which are as good as the population 
and purchasing power of the community 
should justify. 

The trouble is that we assume that the 
power of competition will assure that the con- 
sumer is well served and protected and’ that 
the welfare of the town is promoted. A care- 
ful survey will reveal the fact that this is not 
so, and that excessive competition is a great 
hindrance to the growth of the town. The 
dealer cannot lift himself by his bootstraps 
nor eliminate overhead expense on a small 
turnover. 


The same is often true with reference to 
the local paper. There are many towns where 
if the Board of Trade could bring about con- 
solidations of local papers to insure that one 
paper should thoroughly cover the field and 
serve and prosper where two or three have 
weakly struggled, a great gain for all con- 
cerned would result. 

What the writer is urging is that the Board 
of Trade begin farther back by so arranging 
and balancing the business of the town that 
adequate service could be rendered at the right 
prices with good promise of profit to all. The 
future results of such a policy would be far 
more satisfactory. 
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City of Philadelphia 
Buys 40 More Autocars 











One of the forty 4-cylinder 5-ton Autocars just purchased by the City of 

Philadelphia. Ten of these trucks are used as tractors with the equipment 

illustrated abuve; and thirty are e qui; ped with combination ash and rubbish 
dump bodies. 

The Bureau of Street Cleaning of the City of Philadelphia has a 
country-wide reputation for progressiveness and efficiency. Scarcely 
a day goes by on which the Bureau does not receive requests from 
other cities for information as to how its work is carried on. 

The recent purchase of a fleet of forty 4-cylinder Autocars 
should, therefore, be significant to any municipal official. Phila- 
delphia’s Bureau of Street Cleaning has used Autocars ever since 
it was established as a municipal department, and this order for 
40 Autocars is conclusive proof of the excellent performance of 
Autocars. 

Practically every department of the City of Philadelphia is 
saving expenses with Autocars, and a fleet of 86 Autocars is now 
owned by the city. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore. Pa. 


ESTABLISHES 1607 


Branches in 50 Cities 


Autocar 


Gas and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


= 
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TROUGH the courtesy of the Public Ser- 
a. vice Commission of the State of New York, 

with headquarters at Albany, THe Amenrt- 
can City is enabled to publish the following 
statements showing for each city and incorporated 
villege in the state the maximum gross rates for 
residential lighting by gas contained in schedules 
in effect July 1, 1925. Similar data relative to 
lighting rates, secured from the same 
source, appeared in our September, 1925, issue. 
In nrost instances these rates apply for a speci- 
fed quantity consumed per month with lower 
rates for quantities used in excess thereof. Dis- 
counts for prompt payment and penalties for de- 
layed payment are disregarded. 


; 


‘ nF 
electric 


Maximum Gross Rates for Residential Lighting 
per Thousand Cubic Feet 


Addison.....++++ $ .95n 
Akron... ons ee 
Albany .. . 1.20 
Albion..... - 3.15 
Bias. vcaes 7 










Alexander. . -75n 

Alfred. .... .53n* 

Allegany... .67n 

Almond.... .53n 

Amityville... 1.75 

Amsterdam. 1.80* 

Andover... .53n* 

Angelica... . ae 

Angola..... . .65m* 

Ardsley . . Note 21 

Attica. ...sceee- 7 

Auburn .. Note 32 

Avon.... ° 

Babylon. oe Care 

Baldwinsville.... .75n 

Batavia. .ss'csbs - _-75n 
Rath. .<cssseune 2.00a* 

Beacon. . ssesees 2.10 

Bellport....... Note 25 

Belmont.....++- -60 

Bergen. ..cccoses 1.25n 

Binghamton..... 1.25 

Pre -65m*t 

Bolivar ...ccccee -60n 

Deliver... orcs . -5an* 

Briarcliff 

Manor...... Note 15t 

Brightwaters.... 1.78 

Brockport...... Note 7 

Brectem.. .<sc0ass 

Bronxville..... Note 21 

Byffalo...sscceces 5m*} -85n 
Buffalo...ccccoce onan HOME... cccccce B48 
Caledonia....... 1.25n* Honeoye Falls 85n 
Canandaigua...Note 30 Te 
Canastota..... Note 29 Hudson..... . 6 
Conbsind. «sseuat 6 Hudson Falls 2.15 
ee 0 Mn. dau scewe Note 23 
Cattaraugus..... .65m*t Irvington..... Note 21 
Cayuga.....«. Note 19 = Ithaca..... eeee -82 
Cayuga Hts..... 1.82 Jamestown...... -75n* 
Cedarhurst...... 1.30* Johnson City.... 1.25 
Churchville...... 1,.25n Johnstown... ..Note 24 
Clifton Springs.Note 32 +Kenmore........ 1.20* 
ee PS 1.80 Kensington...... 1.95* 
Costes. ...c0ceceu -75n Kingston...... Note 9 
CORRINS. «200kaute 1.95 Lackawanna..... 5m*t 
Comming ...scseske .93 Lacona...... ee . 
Cottiond, .<saceh 2.45 Lancaster....... 

CG. scaccunei .53n* Lancaster....... .65m*{ 
Dansville....... 1.00n Lawrence....... * 
i ee 65m*t ss secess 80n 
Dobbs Ferry.. .Note 21 LeRoy.......++- 80n 
Denkisk . < ovcasue .60n* Bea con suesesse -85n 
East Aurora..... .65m*f Little Fails. . . Note 23 
E. Bloomfield.... .85n Little Valley... -65m*t 
E. Hampton..... a Lockport........ 1.90 
E. Rochester. 1.00 ae: «, v- 2.25* 
E. Rockaway.... 1.30* Lyn wei Keen ue 
E. Syr ACUSE,. 006 2.25 Lyons........Note 18 
Eastwood....... 1.13 Sian ...... Nets 12 
Eastwood....... 2.25 Malverne....... 1.30* 
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Gas Lighting Rates, New York State 


Mamaroneck... Note 21 


North Collins....  .57n 
North Pelham Note 20 
No. Tarrytown.Note 21 
N. Tonawanda. Note 14 
Norwich 2.05 





a Fo 1 
Ogdensburg. .... 2.25 So. Glens Falls... 2.15 
Sess oeetenee -60n So, Nyack....... 2.30 
Piwikes sew oc -67n a on eee 65m*} 
Gavessecuts SS Sa ij(§§ eRapoeree 2.00 
Dis an 0nuwes -05 Syracuse dieu tues 1.13 
Orchard Park 65m*t arrytown Note 21 
Ossining...... Note 15 Tonawanda Note 14 
Oswego....... ote Pret PP 1.30* 
Wisnd aes -Note 16 Tuckahoe..... Note 21 
Palmyra...... Note 18 Upper Nyac 
Patchogue. .... 25 _ a 1.45 
Peekskill. .....Note 17 Warsaw......... 80n 
Pelham....... Waterford. 1.30* 
Pelham Manor Note 20 Waterloo...... Note 32 
Penn Yan..... Note 10 Watertown...... 5 
Suede vesves Waterviiet....... 1.20 
PRRs ncbovve Note 32 Watkins........ 00n 
eee Waverly........ 95 
Pittsford....... - 1.00 Wellsville. ...... 53n* 
Plandome..... -- 1.95% Westfield........ .60n* 
Plattsburgh... ... 2.10 W. Haverstraw. Note 11 
Pleasantville. . .Note 32 White Plains. .Note 21 
Port Chester... Note 21 Whitesboro...... 5 
Pt. Dickinson. . 25 Williamsville. 65m*t 
Port Jervis...... 1.95 WEE o.ccceses 00g* 
Portville........ Woodsburg..... 1 30* 
Poughkeepsie. ‘Note 13 Yonkers. . . Notes 20, 33 
vue waa ae YVorkville........ 45 


EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS 


“a”’ denotes acetylene gas, 

se: 2” denotes gasoline gas. 

m” denotes mixed natural and manufactured gas, 
n” denotes natural gas. 

“en denotes that service is furnished by the municipality. 
In all other cases service is by a public utility corporation. 

“}” denotes that rate is subject to an increase or decrease 
in accordance with variations in the cost of coal to the 
corporation above or below a fixed base price. 

*A minimum monthly charge applies in all cases except where 
asterisk (*) is shown in connection with the rate; such 
reference mark denotes that a minimum monthly charge 
does not apply, 


Nore 6: Nothing to 300 c. f., $1. Next 700 c. f., 
Cec. f. Minimum charge, $1 per month. 
Nore 7: First 100c.f.,95c. Each 100 c, f. thereafter, 21c. 
Minimum charge - per month, 
Nore 8: First 100 c. f., $1. Excess over 100 c. f., 25c per 
Ce.f. Minimum Th a 75c month, 
Nore 9: First 100 c. f., 57c. ‘or next 4,900 c. f., $1.60 
perMc.f. Minimum charge, 50c per month per customer. 
Nore 10: For first 100 c. f. or less, 75c. ~~ all in excess 
Se eS et 19¢ per C c. f Minimum 
arge, 
: Pest 1 100 c. f., a 25. 
Next = {600 c, 


16c per 


Next 300 c. f., 25c per 
ante f., 22c per C c. f. Minimum 


onth, 
Nore 12 12: First "100 c. f., 50c. Next 2,000 c. f., 25c per 
c.f. Minimum charge, © 50c oa month 
Nore 13: First 100 c. f xt 4,900 c. f., $1.45 per 
Me.f. Minimum charge, _~ ee: ont 
Nore 14: First 100 c. f, $1.12 I Gate oven gas). Ea 
succeeding 100 c. f.,12c. Minimum charge, $1 per mont 


per meter, - 
Nore 15:* First ey e. f., per month, 75c. Next 100000 
c. f., $2.00 Me. f. 
Nore 16: irst 100 c. f., 70c. Next 14,900 c. f., 20c per 
Ce.f. Minimum charge. 50c per meter per month. : 
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A great fleet of rugged White Trucks clear New York City streets following snow fall. 


Whites Keep Snow-bound Roads 
and Streets Open 


ENS of millions of dollars are lost annually in cities, counties and states 

when snowfall ties up traffic. Much more was lost before motor trucks 
were applied to snow removal —a task to which White Trucks are specially 
fitted because of their reserve power, ruggedness, stamina and dependability. 
Thousands of Whites are employed in snow removal. 


There is no type of snow removal work to which White Trucks are not suited. 
They have the power to push plows through the heaviest snowfalls. White 
Dump Trucks with low sides make loading easy and the ease with which the 
dump body is raised and lowered makes that operation speedy and clean in 
snow removal. 


The great fleet of 857 Whites owned by the City of New York have, time after 
time, for many winters demonstrated how well White Trucks can handle the 
snow problem. 


You need the truck with the stamina to rout the snow peril and keep your 
city streets open for traffic. 





Write for Literature on White Trucks in Municipal Serv'ce. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE TRUCKS 


MADE RIGHT — SOLD RIGHT — KEPT RIGHT 


RTT 
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‘7 First 100 c. f. Sat mea, 75c. Next 100,000 
$1.00 pes Bed [ext 200,000 c.f. $1.75 per Mc. f. 
@ 18: AA. ,63c. Over 100 c. f., 13c per Cc. f. 


nee @ 


inimum per meter per month. 

re 19: oo Saree SOR Over 100 c.f, 15c per Cc. f. 
Moin meter per mom 

2 20: 














thee {per meter per month, 75c. Next 

100,000 ec. f., 151.20 per M c. f. 

Note 21:% First 100 c.f Ber meter per month, 74c. 

(00,000 c. f., $1.45 per M ec. f. 

Nore 22:* First 100 c, oc Saar 73c. Next 

00,000 c. £., $1.30 per M Mc. f. 

Nowe 3% First 100 c. f., 65c. Next 1,900 c. f., $1.45 per 
c. f. Minimum charge, 50c per month. 

some til First 100 c. f., 55c. Next 4,900 c. f., $1.55 per 

M c. f. Minimum charge, 40c per meter per month. 

Norse 25: First 100 c.f.,75c. Next 300c. f., 30c per Cc. f, 

Next 600 c. f., 20c per Cc f. Over 1,000'c. f., 51.75. per 

Me. f, Minimum charge, 7 Sc per meter per month... 

Note 26: First 300 c. f., or less, set Next 700 c, f., 

26c per C_c. f. Minimum charge, $ 1.10 per meter per 

month. 


Next 


Kansas City to Have a 


HE Public Service Institute, of Kansas City, 
Mo., calls attention to an important pro- 
vision of the recently adopted city manager 
charter, the first election under which is to be 
held in November, 1925. There is to be cre- 
ated a Trafficways Commission, to consist of the 
director of public works, who- will be e.r-officio 
chairman, the president of the Board of Park 
Commissioners, and the chairman of the City 
Plan Commission. The Commission will oper- 
ate as a division of the Department of Public 
\Vorks and the director of public works will be 
the executive officer. 
It will be the duty of the Commission to study 
the traffic needs of the city other than those of 
purely passenger traffic. The Council may 
empower the Commission to devise a system of 
general traficways and to acquire, construc. and 
maintain any such trafficways in the samte’man- 
ner that the Board of Park Commissioners now 
acquires, constructs and maintains boulevards. 
The acquisition or establishment of any _¢raffic- 
way will be subject to approval by the Council. 
The Council may levy special taxes on land 
within park districts, or special benefit districts, 





states, by James A. Tobey, LL.B., was an 

important feature of the August number of 
the American Journal of Public Health. The 
following paragraphs are from the author’s sum- 
mary: 

Subjects Included—The largest number of new 
health measures were concerned with food, as 
nine states passed “Afteen such laws. Municipal 
health legislation of general scope, and not in- 
cluding purely loc>! acts came next. There were 
fourteen such measures in six states, though 
eight of them were in New York. Tuberculosis 
got attention in six states, which passed thirteen 
laws on this subject. Nine new vital-statistics 
measures were enacted in eight states. County 
health received recognition by seven measures in 
five states, and communicable-disease control had 

w measurés fh the same number of states. 
macrnity legislation was also passed in five 
states Other subjects were scattering. It is 


A REVIEW of 1925 health legislation in 25 
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Note 27: TE nage yt oll Next 700 c. f., 23c per Cc. 1 
Minm so 

Note 28: Oi c.f 6 $c. Ti haga ~eaamariaal 
Mce.f. Minimum char > onth. 

—s Pm te ADE 5c. 


© £. Minimum charge, 5c per month. 
Nore bo: 1 First 100 c. f., 60c net. Next 4,900 c. f., $1.60 
‘Me. f. net. Next 5,000 c. f., $1.40 per M c. f., net. 
oho pander $1.30 per Mc. f., net. Minimum 


’ per mon month, net 
“wena Oe First 100 c. f., 3c. Next 300 c. f., 26c per Cc. f. 
Next 600 c. f., 2c per C c.f. All over 1,000 c. f., $2 per 


Mec. f. Minimum charge, 75c per month per meter. 
Nore 32: For first 100 c.f, 50c. Next 19,900 c. f., 1344c 

perCc.f. Next 80,000 c. f., 9c Set Next 900,000 

e.4., 8 c per Cc. f. Next 1,000,000 c. f., 8c per Ce. f. 


000 c.f, 7c per Cc = 2 
= sale pe, 
Note 5 as First 100 c. f. per meter per month, 80c per 


hinieeee charge, 


Ce. Next. 100,000 c. f. per meter per month, $1.95 per. 


wor §. Next 200,000 e. {. per meter per month, $1.90 per 
c 


Note 34: Covers various services, Maximum gross ranging 
from $1.15* to $1.45* per Mc. f. 


Traffieways Commission 


for the maintenance, improvement and repair of 
trafficways, and it may levy a frontage tax on 
property abutting on such trafficways, for their 
maintenance. The procedure and amount of levy 
in each case are governed by the charter pro- 
visions for the levy of the park district and front- 
age assessments. The maximum levy thus is 2% 
mills on land only in each district, and ten cents 
a front foot on abutting property. 

The cost of acquisition, construction, or im- 
provement of trafficways may be paid from the 
general fund, bond funds, or other funds, or 
from special assessment on land, or from any 
combination of these. 

The Kansas City Public Improvement Asso- 
ciation plans to recommend a bond issue for traf- 
ficways. If the bonds are -voted, the Trafficways 
Commission will have a large work waiting for 
it. Studies of needs and routes, estimating costs, 
and legal proceedings will undoubtedly consume 
considerable time, and few, if any, of the bonds 
would probably be used in the first year. 

The Trafficways Commission plan is a special 
effort to solve a big problem in a special way. 
It should result in an adequate system. 


of Special Importance 


interesting to note how little venereal-disease and 
child-hygiene legislation there was, as compared 
to former years. 

Topics of Special Interest—Legislation regard- 
ing shell-fish pollution was passed in Massachu- 
setts, New York, and New Jersey. Bills to con- 
trol lye and other caustic substances were suc- 
cessful in Minnesota, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. New sterilization acts were passed in 
Idaho and Minnesota, while the existing law in 
Oregon was amended. Other bills on this sub- 
ject were introduced in Colorado, Illinois, Maine, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Rhode Island; but appar- 
ently were not successful. Public health nursing 
came in for attention in four states: Kansas, 
Minnesota, Michigan and New York. A law 
regulating salt used in the prevention of goiter 
was passed in Wyoming. Ohio passed a com- 
prehensive amendment to its stream-pollution law. 
Massachusetts authorized a state investigation of 
the prevalence of cancer. 
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Look Ahead! 


The truck you now have, or the truck you now buy 
is the one on which you must depend for cold weather 
hauling and delivery. 


Just ahead lies winter. Soon will come rain, snow, ice 
and bitter cold—factors which will affect your delivery 


service. 

— Peg wring a The man who uses a Ford truck to meet these condi- 
saaiiey. amen ine tions has a decided advantage in securing rapid and 
ehh teh cenientihe sure transportation. The starter gives a quick turn- 
othhen. at ia etek” te over to the engine despite the cold; the absence of 
scianien ted Gee dee excess weight reduces skidding to a minimum; park- 
staies< Vlada. aanll «aan ing is simple and operation is dependable. 

pedals are newly designed Look ahead now and be prepared. See your nearest 
a oi ¢ convemently Authorized Ford Dealer and plan now to put your 
spaced. 


transportation system on a Ford basis thereby con- 
tinuing first class delivery service throughout the 


winter. 

Ford One Ton Truck Chassis - - - - $365f. 0. b. Detroit 

Ford One Ton Truck With Stake Body and ; 
Closed Cab - - - - - = - = = $6515 f. 0. b. Detroit 


Starting equipment $65 extra 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTO 


—— 
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Scope of City’s Power to Prevent Fires 


tion of fires in incorporated towns and 

cities as a matter for local regulation. 
It belongs to the ordinary police powers of 
the city, and, so far as consistent with state 
legislation, a general grant of police powers 
to pass ordinances for the welfare of the city 
includes authority to adopt and enforce rea- 
sonable fire regulations. (Cook County vs. 
Chicago, 142 Northeastern Reporter, 442, de- 
cided by the Illinois Supreme Court.) 

In the cited case it was decided that a 
county erecting buildings within the city 
limits was amenable to municipal fire regula- 
tions. The Court said: 

“The powers granted to counties under the gen- 
eral law do not include the police power. That 
power is granted to cities and villages under the 
act concerning their incorporation, and by that 
statute it extends to all buildings within its limits. 
The county is not required to build a court-house 
within the limits of any city, but may build it 
elsewhere if directed so to do by the peo- 
ple. . . . When the county builds a court- 
house within the limits of a city, it may be held 
that in so doing it acts voluntarily. No good 


"['to courts generally regard the preven- 


reason, therefore, is perceived why it should not 


be made amenable to the reasonable police regula- 
tions imposed by the city in the interest of the 
general welfare.” 

There are other decisions, however, to the 
effect that municipal fire regulations do not 
apply to public buildings of other governmen- 
tal jurisdictions, where there is legislative in- 
timation of intent to withhold from the mu- 
nicipality control over such buildings. (See 
31 American Law Reports, 450.) 

But, although a city, under its general po- 
lice power, may adopt reasonable fire pre- 
vention ordinances, an ordinance which con- 
trols or regulates a common and useful pri- 
vate business or occupation is subject to re- 
view in the courts, for a test whether, under 
the guise of police regulation, there is an un- 
Warranted interference with the constitutional 
tights of private citizens to pursue lawful 
occupations. (Harrigan & Reid Company vs. 
Burton, 19% Northwestern Reporter, 60.) 

In the last cited case, the Michigan Su- 
preme Court decided that an ordinance of the 


city of Detroit, purporting to regulate the in- 
stallation of heating apparatus in private 
dwellings, was invalid because requiring heat- 
ing contractors to give bonds to protect their 
patrons, and because vesting arbitrary power 
in licensing authorities. The Court added: 


“Another questionable feature of the ordinance, 
as a measure of fire protection, exercised under 
the police power, is that the restrictions and bur- 
dens it imposes are directed only against ‘dwell- 
ings, limited further by especially excepting 
hotels, club-houses, hospitals, jails, reformatories, 
and asylums, and-also leaves untouched all other 
kinds of buildings in which heating systems or 
apparatus of some kind are necessarily installed 
and used, such as stores, office buildings, restau- 
rants, banks, churches, station houses, factories, 
shops, etc. If fire protection was the purpose, an 
ordinance which only imposes the safeguarding 
regulations on dwellings and leaves free to ig- 
nore them all other buildings in the city, wherever 
located, which with their heating systems are like- 
wise subject to the danger sought to be guarded 
against, savors strongly of discriminating and un- 
reasonable class legislation.” 


The courts are not agreed as to the right of 
a city to station firemen, or other employees, 
in a theater at the expense of the operator of 
the theater. Such an ordinance adopted by 
the city of Mobile was upheld in the case of 
Tannenbaum vs. Rehm, 44 Southern Re- 
porter, 532, the Alabama Supreme Court 
saying: 


“The duty of protecting the person or citizen 
from dangers of fire in the exercise of the police 
power would seem to carry with it the right to 
employ the most effective means to that end, and 
this would include the right of designating com- 
petent agents or servants for the performance of 
such duty.” 

Citing decisions of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court and of the Maryland Court of Appeals, 
to the same effect, the Alabama court adds 
that a municipality may impose the cost of 
such service upon the manager of the theater, 
but that “of course such cost or expense must 
be fair and reasonable.” 


A similar conclusion was reached by the 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors in the 
case of Hartford vs. Parsons, 87 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 1182. 
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Cletrac 


Crawler Tractors 


CITY 





Announcing New Model “K” 


Size for size—and weight for weight—the new Cletrac Model “K” 
(15-25 H.P) is the greatest tractor value on the market today. For 
downright dependable performance under all conditions, this rugged, 


easily handled machine is a revelation. 


It pulls with ease an 8-foot 


grader with full bite, and its turning radius equals its own length. 


Exclusive CLETRAC Developments 


Model “K”’ Cletrac is the only tractor with 
an instantaneous oiling system. A simple 
push of the hand plunger oils the lower track 
wheels perfectly. Crawler tracks are quickly 
adjusted by “take up” with a regulating 
screw, giving an absolutely uniform align- 


ment, front and rear. All working motion is 
eliminated by seven closely assembled track 
wheels which also cause a maximum of track 
gripping the ground and a corresponding 
increase of draw bar pull. All parts easily 
accessible. 


Write today for complete details and descriptive folder 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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wever, in the case of Chicago vs. Weber, 
‘ortheastern Reporter, 859, the Illinois 


Syreme Court took the opposite view, re- 
m: ing: 

-), every building in the city where large num- 
ter. of people are employed, or where the public 

crowds, the safety of those in the building 
| be promoted by having a member of the 
‘re department there, and if the cost of discharg- 
ine the duty to the public who attend theaters may 
be charged to the owner, the same requirement 
may be made of the owner of every other build- 
ing where the public are invited or attend in num- 
ters. The city has power to establish a fire de- 
partment, to erect engine houses and provide fire 
-peines and other implements for the prevention 
and extinguishment of fires, but that duty is a 
duty to the public. If there ts power to charge 
the expenses of performing that public duty to 
the owner of a theater, there is also power to do 
the same thing with respect to other owners, and 
the members of the fire department could be par- 
celed out and stationed in private buildings, so 
that practically the whole expense of the fire de- 
partment would be paid by individuals or corpor- 
ations. If the city has authority to do that, it 
could accomplish the same result with policemen, 
who are in the direct exercise of the police power, 
and they might be stationed in every building 
where disorder or violation of the law might oc- 
cur, and the expense be charged to the owner. 
That the city cannot perform its duties to the 
public in that manner is manifest.” 


A similar conclusion was reached by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court in the case of 
Water vs. Leech, 3 Arkansas Supreme Court 
Reports, 110, decided in 1840. 


An ordinance making the storage, etc., of 
rags dependent upon the unrestrained will of a 
chief of police was held by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court to be void, in the case 
of Commonwealth vs. Maletsky, 89 Northeast- 
ern Reporter, 245. So, too, an ordinance re- 
quiring a special permit for storing boxes, 
etc., was held by the Minnesota Supreme 
Court to be invalid as ignoring the quantity, 
place or manner in which such material might 
be kept. 

But the Indiana Supreme Court sustained 
the validity of an ordinance forbidding stor- 
ing more than five tons of straw on one block, 
unless within a fire-proof structure. 

As to more common regulations, a standard 
legal authority notes: 


“The enactment of ordinances establishing fire 
limits, and forbidding the use of inflammable ma- 
terials in buildings or in the erection thereof with- 
in such limits have been uniformly sustained as 
proper methods of its exercise. While some 
courts hold that this power is inherent in a mu- 
nicipality, it. nevertheless usually exists only by 
reason Of an express grant or a necessarily im- 
plied statutory or constitutional delegation. Such 
ordinances cannot be retroactive and require the 
removal of existing buildings from the fire limits, 
but may prevent removal of forbidden structures 
into or even within such limits from one lot to 
another, and may authorize the summary demoli- 
tion of buildings erected in violation of law. 
That a wooden structure ceases to be such when 
encased with iron has been held by some courts, 
but this view has not been generally accepted.’ 
28 Cyc. 741-743. 


Items of Municipal Law 


Rights of Paraders in Streets 


Members of the public have a right to use the 
streets of a city for the purpose of parading, sub- 
ject to reasonable regulatory ordinances apply- 
ing to all alike, holds the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court in the recent case of Shields vs. State, 204 
Northwestern Reporter, 487. - 

The Court sustained a conviction of Shields, po- 
liceman of Boscobel, who attempted to shoot a 
Ku Klux Klan parader after Shields was struck 
while attempting to lift the masks of marchers. 
There was no local ordinance against the parade 
and it had been permitted by the Mayor. The 
Court ruled that the parade did not constitute an 
unlawful assembly, saying: 

“It cannot be doubted that the public demon- 


strations of this order excite resentment on the 
part of those classes of our citizens whose Amer- 
icanism the principles of the order condemn. But 
expericnce in our state does not indicate that such 
oe cnt, justly entertained, prompts reprisal 
V acti 


‘f violence, or leads to a tuntultuous 
breach of the peace.” 


School Hours for General Education Should 
Not Be Shortened to Allow for 
Religious Instruction 

In an opinion which appears to be in line with 
what the courts have decided generally, Mr. Jus- 
tice Seeger of the New York Supreme Court 
lately held that the Mount Vernon Board of 
Education should be restrained from dismissing 
pupils 45 minutes early one day each week to re- 
ceive religious instruction in their churches: 

“If it is necessary or advisable that such in- 
struction be given on school days, the day is long 
enough for that purpose without encroaching on 
school hours. 

“The Education Law, section 620, describes the 
instruction required in public schools. Religious 
instruction is not~one of them. Consequently, it 
is unlawful and unauthorized for a board of 
education to substitute religious instruction in the 
schools in the place of the instruction required. 
To permit the children to leave the school dur- 
ing school hours would accomplish the same pur- 
poses and would, in effect, substitute religious in- 
struction for the instruction required by law.” 
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Every 
AMERICAN CITY 


Has need of the economies insured by this equipment. 

With this attachment for a Fordson and one man to operate 
it, the less important streets of city or town can be graded, 
scraped and rolled. In winter it removes snow cheaper and 
quicker than can be done in any other way. 


For parks, playgrounds, golf grounds, allotments and in 
contracting and construction work, the Hadfield-Penfield 
“One Man” Grader will cut the time and costs of earth 
moving. In back filling and ditching it saves a lot. 


Built of excellent material, lasts long, works faithfully. 


Hadfield-Penfield Rigid Rail Tracks make a Crawler of 2 
Fordson. Flat treads for city streets. 


Send for Descriptive Literature 


The Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
RIGID 


HADFIELD 
a 


TRACKS 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


the total lack of activity which existed in 
the municipal bond market. During that pe- 
riod of the year when the investor is vacationing, 
ond houses expect a little dullness, but this sum- 
mer there was exceptionally little business done. 
in addition, there were few issues of any impor- 
tance offered by municipalities. The total of new 
-cues brought out in August was $72,555,211, the 
<nmillest monthly total of the year; in fact, the 
smallest in a couple of years. 
Along with rising money rates and a reaction- 
ary trend in bonds of all classes, municipal bond 
orices have dropped off sharply from the level of 
last spring. For example, Illinois disposed of 
$10,000,000 4’s at a net interest cost of 4.24 per 
cent per annum, whereas in May a similar loan 
was placed at 4.01 per cent. About the same time 
the state of Missouri sold $7,500,000 4%4’s at 4.27 
ver cent. Last June, that state floated an equally 
large issue at 4.02 per cent. In March, 1925, the 
state of Pennsylvania sold $20,000,000 4 per cent 
bonds at a price yielding 3.85 per cent interest. 
\Vhen the officials asked for bids on a like amount 
f bonds of the same series in September, only 
$<>1,000 were subscribed for by a few local bid- 
ders. The dealers refused to bid, as they could 


Ts summer of 1925 will be remembered for 


Chicago at Last Votes 


LMOST at the moment the period of grace 

allowed Chicago by the War Department 

had lapsed, the aldermen, by a two to one 
vote, passed an ordinance providing for universal 
metering. For over eighteen years John Ericson, 
City Engineer, has consistently and insistently 
urged universal metering in ‘Chicago as a means 
of checking the extravagant waste of water. 

The per capita consumption of water in Chicago 
has reached 275 gallons a day, more than half 
of which is waste. Aldermen in the past have felt 
that their political future would be ruined if they 
voted for meters. “Regardless of what the Fed- 


not take the bonds at par and realize a profit in 
reselling them. 

At the time of this writing, the largest block 
of bonds to be offered during the latter part of 
September is a $15,000,000 issue of city of Phila- 
delphia bonds. 

The following are some of the important issues 
sold during September : 


Net 
Rate Yield 


Amount Place Maturity (%) (%) 

$ 400,000 South Bend, Ind... .1930-39 44 4.17 

10,000,000 Illinois ............ 1945-54 4 4.24 
1,000,000 Chicago, MIill., Lin- 

coln Park Dist. ..1926-45 44 4.27 

7,500,000 Missouri .......... 1939-42 4% 4.27 
300,000 North Hempstead and 
Hempstead, N. Y., 
U F. & D. No. 

: Oe sai seeenes vou va 1927-86 4% 4.36 
500,000 Multnomah Co., Ore.1931-55 4% 4.39 
300,000 Kent Co., Del...... 1928-42 4% 4.50 

8,000,000 Los Angeles City and 
High Sc ate, 
NES don ty uke 'Wi spice 1925-64 5 4.55 
380,000 Coos Co., Ore...... 1930-39 4% 4.71 
450,000 Robeson Co., N. C..1927-33 5 4.81 
750,000 High Point, N. C..1928-55 5 4.84 
2,420,000 Allegheny Co., Pa. .1926-55 5 5.00. 
990,000 Palm Beach Co., Fia., 
Spec. Rd. & Bridge 
ee ae 1930-55 5% 5.12 


to Install Water-Meters 


eral Government required as a condition for the 
continued withdrawal of lake water for sewage 
dilution, the city ought to have metered its water- 
supply years ago,” said the Chicago Tribune some 
time before the politicians found themselves in 
such a position that they were virtually forced to 
pass the ordinance for universal metering. 

It is understood that enough meters will be in- 
stalled at once to definitely prove that an abun- 
dance of water for domestic uses can be purchased 
at meter rates at a less price than at present flat 
rates, thus removing whatever public opposition 
to metering still remains. 


Sanitary Conditions in Wayside Eating Establishments 


NOTICE to local health officers in New 
York State. by Matthias Nicoll, Jr., State 
Commissioner of Health, reads: 

“The Department is constantly in receipt of re- 
ports regarding the insanitary conditions prevail- 
ing in many of the thousands of wayside eating 
establishments and ‘hot dog stands’ situated 
principally along the main lines of automobile 
trafic. Many of the so-called rest rooms in con- 
nection with these establishments are also reported 
'o be in a deplorable condition. Obviously, the 
“tate Department of Health is not in a position 
‘© Inspect and supervise these places and must 
“epenc upon local health officers for the accom- 
Plishment of results. _T, therefore, earnestly urge 


all health officers of towns and villages in whose 
jurisdiction are one or more wayside eating places 
and rest rooms largely patronized by automobil- 
ists, to make a thorough inspection of these places 
at frequent intervals. While under the law, town 
and village boards of health may probably not is- 
sue licenses, such boards may adopt reasonable 
rules and regulations regarding them and enforce 
the same. In the course of such inspection the 
following points should be noted: 
1. That the drinking water supplied is pure 
and not subject to contamination. 
2. That the milk is of good sanitary quality, 
kept cool and protected from con- 
tamination. 
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Highway Number 72, Salt La! 
City, Utah. Tarvia-built, 192? 











The Country Wants 
Good Road Mileage— 


“@~*OOD ROADS at any cost” is a doubtful 

policy. For good roads cease to be a benefit 

when the expense of building and maintaining 

them becomes burdensome. Too costly construc- 

tion slows up the proper development of any good 
roads program. 

What the country wants and needs is greater 
mileage of all-year highways—moderate in price 
and inexpensive to maintain. 

Tarvia roads can be maintained indefinitely at 
little cost—only economical maintenance is neces- 
sary to make a Tarvia pavement last indefinitely. 

In brief, Tarvia gives more miles and the most 
years of satisfactory highway service. Every pav- 
ing requirement—construction, repair and main- 
tenance—can be met efficiently with Tarvia. 


The Gaps Company 













New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston . 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgb 
Detroit Kansas City Birmingham Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 
oO Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
— Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
‘ Providence Buffalo 
In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
For Road Construction  Wisises Fesesuver “fialifex, W. 


Repair aad Main 
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That meats, including “hot dogs,” are 
kept in ice-boxes. 

That food is handled and served in a sani- 
tary manner. 
That rest rooms and latrines are main- 
tained in a decent and sanitary condi- 

tion, and screened from flies. 


may perhaps be advisable for health buards 
ve printed a small placard to be posted in a 
‘cuous place, stating that the establishment 
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has_ been inspected and approved by the- health 
officer. 

“This matter is an extremely important. one— 
a potential menace to the health of millions of, 
people throughout the state, not only residents of 
the state, but visitors, and I earnestly hope that 
the health officers involved may be counted upon 
to cooperate with the district state health officers, 
who will render every possible help in bringing 
about better sanitary conditions in wayside eating 
establishments.” 
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Prepared by Frank B. Williams aad 
Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway) 
Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of Tue American City, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 


Carme. (1925), SAN LeANpDRO (1925), SAN 
RaraeL (1924), SANTA BarBaRA (1925), and 
South SAn Francisco, Catir.—Ordinances. 

Cotorapo Sprines, Coro.—Ordinance, 1925. 

Ewrrecp (1925), FAIRFIELD (1925), and Norwicu 
(1925), Conn.—Ordinances. 

Fixuarr (1925), EVANSVILLE (1925), and Gary 
(1925), I[np.—Ordinances. 

Davenport (1925), and Iowa City (1925), Iowa. 

Ordinances. 

New Orteans, LA.—Ordinance, 1924. 

MassACHUSETTS.—Laws, 1925, Chs. 116, 130; 219 
(Boston). 

CuerseaA -(1924), NeEpHAM (1925), Paxton 
(1924), Revere (1925), Watpote (1925), 
Wettestey (1925), Mass.—Ordinances. 

KaLAmMazoo (1925) and Muskecon (1925), Micu. 

Ordinances. 

Missovurr—Laws, 1925, No. 307 applies to all 
cities, towns and villages in counties of not 
less than 50,000 population. 

Avupuzon, N. J.—Ordinance, 1925. 

La Satie (1924), Mringota (1921), Seneca Fats 
(1925), N. ¥Y.—Ordinances. 

NortH CAROLINA.—Laws, 1925, Che * * * * 
amending 1921, ch. 169 appliés to cities and 
towns in Wayne County. 

Farco, N. DaKk.—Ordinance, 1925. 

Warren, Onto.—Ordinance, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Laws, 1925, No. 200 amends 
1923, p. 54. 

\toeN (1925), + Bertrevue (1925), CHESTER 

(1025), Encewoop (1925, EmswortuH (1925), 

and West View (1925), Penn.—Ordinances. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 
_ Cotorvo.—Schackelford v. City of Denver, 
Listrict Court, reported in Rocky Mountain News, 
luly 25, 1925. Certiorari from the decision of 
the Board of Appeals, granting a permit for the 
‘rection of a hospital for consumptives. The 
plaintifi ‘laimed that the Board of Appeals had 
ho right rst to refuse and later to grant the per- 
mit, chaneing its decision without receiving any 
further lence. The Court held that the Board 
rad the t to reconsider on the evidence already 








before it, and sustained the decision of the Board 
ef Appeals. 

Connecticut.—City of Hartford v. Butler and 
Katz, Superior Court. In the report in the 
Christian Science Monitor of August 1, 1925, 
the statement is made that in this case the 
constitutionality of the state zoning act and of 
the Hartford zoning ordinances were upheld. The 
full report of the case is not at hand. It would 
appear that the defendants applied for a permit to 
erect a gasoline station in a residential section, 
and were enjoined from so erecting it. The ques- 
tion of the genuineness of a prior business use of 
the property was also involved. Apparently, local 
consents are necessary to certain changes of the 
use. The judge sustained the ordinance and de- 
clined to permit the gasoline station. 

‘Loutstana.—T yler v. Harmon, 104 So. Rep. 
200. An ordinance of the city of New Orleans 
prohibiting whites and negroes from establishing 
residences in certain districts without the consent 
of a certain proportion of those already living 
there is not violative of the United States or the 
state Constitution, not being any more race dis- 
crimination in civil or political rights than a pro- 
vision requiring the races to travel in separate 
railroad cars, etc. It is purely a zoning ordinance, 
and within the police power of the state. 

The Court cites Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 
537, as in support of its decision and distinguishes, 
admittedly with some difficulty, the case of 
Buchanan v. Warley,* 245 U. S. 60. 


Recent Zoning Literature 


Housing Betterment for August calls attention 
to an eight-page pamphlet entitled “Zoning Tech- 
nique,” issued by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of Massachusetts and written by Edward T. 
Hartman, the State Consultant on Housing and 
Planning in that Department. Copies of this 
pamphlet may be had of Mr. Hartman, at Room 
37, State House, Boston. 

The Journal of the Town Planning Institute of 
Canada issued October, 1924, contains the text of 
a proposed zoning by-law for Ottawa. 





* For a reference to other cases on the same point, 


see Williams, “Law of City Planning and Zoning,” p. 
287. 
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The Auto and Its*Owner 
Want Snow-Free Streets 


The automobile has become more than a 
mere pleasure vehicle. To many city men 
and women, it is a business and, living 
necessity. 


money has been spent, the city has noth- 
ing tangible to show for it. 





That’s why an ever-increasing number of 


cities are turning to the Barber-Greene 


In addition to this group are the many Snow-Loader. It can replace as many as 
who utilize the automobile to still greater 200 shovelers. That’s a nice fat saving in 
extent—the doctor, the ambulance, the Wses- In addition, it can often clear a 


fire department, the corner grocer, the 
department store. They must have snow- 
free streets for lives, health, living. Life, 
comfort and property are dependent upon 
them. 


Streets can be cleared by hand labor. But, 
employing fifty, a hundred or more men 
puts a considerable strain on the appropri- 
ation for streets and alleys. And after that 


stretch in fifteen minutes that shovel 
gangs can’t clear in four hours. 


So you can see why it is worth your while 
to investigate the Barber-Greene method, 
especially now, before the real winter sets 
in. Our Snow Removal Booklet shows 
what other cities are doing—in actual 
pictures, facts and figures. 


Send for a copy. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY~—Representatives in Fifty Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


a. 








BARBER 4a GREENE 


Portable Belt Conveyors Self FeedingBucket Loaden 
Coal Loaders . Automatic Ditch Diggers wy Snow Loaders . . . « Coal Feeders 
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ilding of Satellite Towns.—By C. B. Purdom. 
; 7 beat & Sons, Ltd., London. 925. XV+368 
*. "pully illustrated. Sold in the United States by 
Ph’, “Putnam's Sons, New York. $10.00, covering all 
charges. 
¢ ibution to the study of town development and 
e . being a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive presentation of the idea of building new towns 
around existing cities imstead of enlarging these cities 
over the countryside. The conditions that make the 
vroblem to which this solution is offered are of im- 
y rtanee not only in England but all over the world. 
if will not serve the purpose to create other slums 
around those that already exist, therefore the ideal 
satellite city must be conceived. In England, the 
arden cities of Letehworth and Welwyn are being 
built as satellite towns of London. The organization, 
planning, and finaneing of these are fully explained in 
this volume, and the practical problems involved in in- 
cluding such towns in any scheme for onal lanning 
are discussed in such a way as to establish the prin- 
ciples of this method of economic and social progress. 
The book is unique in its field and of at importance. 
The plans, views, and statistical tables are valuable 
features of the exposition. 


Aspects of Politics—By Charles Edward Mer- 
Png of Political Science, The University of 
Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1925. XVII+253 pp. gees k re 

The author believes that eliminating the name ‘‘poli- 
thes’ will not alter the processes known by that —, 
and that it is urgent t the development of socia 
and political science keep pace with modern thought 
and practice. He does not suggest any specific type 
of political organization, but advocates intelligent = 
ning in the evolution of the forms of governmenta 
structure. He discusses the history of political think- 
ing, the relation of politics to psychology, the Statistical 
method of political inquiry, politics in relation to in- 
heritance and environment, and the teachings of ex- 
perience and reflection regarding political problems. 
There is a very definite and valuable chapter on The 
Next Step in the Organization of Municipal Research, 


d the volume closes with a broad, inspiring view of 
the tendenar of politics that leaves the reader hopeful 
for the more general use of intelligence in the political 


affairs of the future. 


A Graphic Table Comb: thms and Anti- 
Leqerithana <i Adrien LaCroix and Charles L. Ragot. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1925. 60 pp. 
$1.40 postpaid. / : 

This very complete and handy volume gives directly, 
without any interpolation, the logarithms of all five- 
place figures to five places and the numbers to five 
places, corresponding to all five-place logarithms, as well 
as a graphic table similar to the five-place table reading 
to only four places. The simplicity and clarity of the 
pages makes them very easy to use and will speed up 
logarithmie computations without reducing the accuracy 
of the work in any degree. 


The Custody of State Funds.—By Martin L. Faust. 
Published by The National Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1925. 178 
pp $2.00. 

The author of this book is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Pittsburgh. His treatment of the 
subject is under the following outline: Part I, General 
Discussion of the Custody of State Funds, with five 
chapters—The Importance of the Subject of Custody, 
Provisions for the tenancy | of State Funds. Econom- 
ical Handling of Treasury Balances, Investment and 
Management of Funds, Summary of Present Depository 
Practices; Part II, with three chapters covering the 
details of the development of the depository systems 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. The appendices 
give a Digest of State Laws on Custody of Funds, and 
statements of State Moneys Lost or Tied Up in Defunct 
janks, and Interest Received on State Deposits. 

A Novel Cooling Pond.—By E. J. Rowe, Superinten- 
dent. Water and Light Department, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American Water 
Works Association for June, 1925. 3 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing how the author found a way to eliminate the 


necessity of ice removal from the uncovered sedimenta- 
then basin * the Wellsville filtration plant. (Apply to 
© author, 
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Construction Plant, Methods and Covxts.—By Charles 

. Paul, Chief Engineer, The Miami (onservanc Dis- 
trict, Dayton, Ohio. Published by the Miami Conser- 
vancy District. 1925. XXVII+411 pp. Diagrams, 
illustrations, and tables. $2.00. 

This pumee-beend volume is the tenth and last of a 
series of reports issued in connection with the planning 
and execution of the vast system of flood-control work 
built by the Miami Conservancy District, which was 
brought into being because of the great flood of Maren, 
1913, in which 360 lives were lost and more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of property destroyed. This volume pre- 
sents a record of the methods and plants used to carry 
out the work, together with such cost figures as are 
pertinent. Following this is a general description of 
the construction plants used on the various units of 
the project, together with the reasons for selecting each 
of the more important items. A complete list of equip- 
ment is given for each unit, and the cost of each item. 
There is included also the cost of installation and dis. 
mantling and the total investment in plant for each 
job. Construction methods and results have been dis- 
cussed for the more important articles of work, or for 
any work that was of an unusual character, and the 
costs of the various classifications of work have been 
set down and analyzed. 

Much of the material has been obtained from the 
final reports and other memoranda of the division engi- 
neers and others in charge of the various units of the 
work. The cost records given include, except where 
specifically noted, all proper charges to the work, such 
as distribution of shop operation, garage and warehouse 
charges and other similar costs which are not direct 
charges against any one item of work. Throughout the 
volume, cost and performance records have been selected 
to illustrate average, all-the-year-round results rather 
than unusual records. Enough ‘‘maximum perform- 
ance’’ and ‘‘least cost’’ data have been given to show 
what can be done under favorable conditions, but the 
author has desired to emphasize the fact that it is the 
average every-day performance that counts in the long 
run, and estimates on new work should be based on 


such performance rather than on unusually favorable 
past records. 


e Administration of Real Estate Boards.—By 
Herbert U. Nelson, Soqetery, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1925. IX + pp. $3.50. 


This is Volume VI in the Standard Course in Real 
Estate, outlined by the Joint Commission representing 
the National Association of Reat Estate Boards, the 
United Y. M. C. A. Sehools, and the Institute for 
Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities, edited 
by Richard T. Ely, LL. D., Director of the Institute, 
and Professor of Basnnisles in the University of Wis- 
consin. The author’s purpose is to state briefly the 
practices and customs by which the Realtors of America 
are endeavori~~ to improve, through real estate boards, 
the conditions of their profession and the communities 
in which they live. 


Social Pathology——By Stuart Alfred Queen, Ph. D., 
and Delbert Martin Mann, A. M., Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Kansas. Crowell’s Social Science 
Series, edited by Seba Eldridge, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Kansas. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 1925. XXI+690 pp. $3.50. 


A college text-book which presents certain human 
situations as problems to be dealt with from the stand- 
point of sociology, with the idea of helping students to 
understand what happens when body or mind breaks 
down and what causes these crises. It is not designed 
mainly to present policies of prevention or cure, but to 
Stasaiate intelligent thinking that will lead later to 
specialized and technical study in neighborhood and 
community work, criminology, child care, and the or- 
ganization of social work. n this analytical study, the 
physical, mental, economic. and social factors of the 
various problems are pointed out, and the students are 
taught how to get information for themselves and how 
to interpret it and present it to others. 

Causal Factors in Infant Mortality—By Robert 
Morse Woodbury, Ph. D., Director of Statistical Re- 
search in the S. Children’s Bureau. A statistical 
study based on investigations in eight cities. Bureau 
Publication No. 142. 1925. 245 pp. Charts, tables. 
(Apply to Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) 
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The Linn Snow Fighting Equipment | 


POWER, 


The Linn Tractor is a heavy-duty, heavy-haul- 
ing machine which will give you long, hard service 
with minimum wear. 











The body can be loaded. This gives the tractor 
the necessary traction to push deep snow from 
the road. 


The conventional front steerage enables the 
operator to push the snow plow in a straight line. 


The 18-foot spread of the wings leaves a road 
behind of sufficient width to permit cars and 
trucks to pass each other safely. 


LINN MFG. COMPANY 
MORRIS, N. Y. 









































Front view of Linn Tractor and Snow Plow showing the square 
point of the plow, designed to lift the snow from the road, after 
which it is broken or separated by its ‘‘V’’ construction and 
moved to either side by the wings, leaving an 18-foot road behind. 
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ir Games and Drills—-Prepared by Chester 

( _ arsh, Director, Westchester (N. Y.) Recrea- 

Commission, A. & Barnes and Company. New 
1925. IX+162 pp. LIMlustrated. $2.00. 


sis book provides @ program of games, action stories 
and i iethenie drills for rural apg Be 
‘-achers, and teachers where there is no ed system 

»hysical education. is arranged in 

‘ps of three—a game, an action story, and 
, running game, for purpose of giving each week 
, new developmental exercise of each type. 


The Problem Child in School—By M B. Sayles. 
P sehed by the Joint Committee on Methods of 
venting Delinquency, New York. 1925. 287 pp. $1.00. 

yhis volume ineludes also a description of the pur- 
poses and scope of visi teacher work, by How w. 
Nudd. The narratives m case records of visiting 
teachers are of absorbing interest, each being told in 
, constructive spirit, not that of the ordinary survey of 
morbid conditions. The books is really inspirational and 
vives courage to those who are deeply concerned in 
vetting to the root causes of abnormal conduct and in 
applying the right remedy, administered with intelli- 
venee, sympathetic understanding, firmness, and faith. 
A creat variety of situations in regard to scholarship 
and conduct are presen to the new specialist in 
modern education—the visiting teacher, who cooperates 
fully with school teachers and parents. A valuable 
book, not only for students of sociology, psychology, 
and education, but for general readers interested 
dealing wisely with the maladjustments of life. 


Santa Barbara Earthquake Number of the Bulletin of 
the Allied Architects Association of Los Calif. 

\ugust 1, 1925. This issue is devoted to the investi- 
gations of the effect of the earthquake by members of 
the Association and by widely known experts on seis- 
mology, geology, and construction methods. 32 quarto 
pp. The views expres are those held by the in- 
dividual writers, and no attempt has been made to 
bring the opinions to a common conclusion. SApely 
to S. P. Trood, Director of Publicity, Allied Architects 
Association, 180 South Broadway, Angeles, Calif.) 


Editors’ Reference Book on Cement and Concrete.— 
Facts and Figures About Streets and Roads, Public 
Improvements, Cement Industry, Construction. 1925 
edition. 56 pp. Illustrated. Containing ready refer- 
ence tables on road mileages, highway maintenance 
costs, ete., with other data for reference by writers. 
Published by the Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. (Apply to publishers.) 


The Subway Contracts—What ar | Are and Who 
Put Them Over—How the City Is ected by Them, 
and the Remedy.—By Cornelius M. Sheehan, President, 
City Government League, New York City. 24 PP. of 
questions and answers. (Apply to Leo Kenneth Meyer, 
Director of the League, 8 Adelphi Place, Brooklyn, N 
Y.) 


A Study of Women in Clerical and Secretarial Work 
in Minneapolis, Minn.—M. C. Elmer, Director of the 
Study, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of 
Minnesota. 42 . Charts, tables. is work was 
done for the Woman’s Occupational Bureau, 216 Meyers 
Areade, Minneapolis, Minn., of which Mildred Rosen- 
stiel is Manager. The committee sponsoring the study 
was made up of representatives of all the prominent 
women's organizations in the ~. The study answers 
questions regarding required training, types of persons 
employed in the field, promotional opportunities, sala- 
ries, and actual openings. (Apply to the Burean.) 


Industrial Survey of Jasper, Ala.—Compiled, edited 
and arranged for the Jasper Commercial Club by Morris 
A. Bealle, Seeretary-Manager. Handy size, 28 pp. 
Illustrated. A presentation of the natural advantages 
and the industrial, commercial, and social facilities of 
Jasper. (Apply te the Club.) 


Museums Passive and Active—By Edward K. Put- 
nam, Acting Direetor, Davenport Academy of Sciences 
Museum, Davenport, Iowa. A paper read before the 
Contemporary ub, Davenport, April 13, 1925. An 
interesting and practical handling of the subject of 
making @ museum an rr functioning means of the 
‘increase and diffusion of knowedge,’’ in contrast to 
the dry, dusty, futile museum of petesior. 14 pp. 
(Apply to the Contemporary Club, Davenport, Iowa.) 
Secretary of the Conference, Albany, N. Y.) 


Water-Supply, New York to A mgr eg Annual 
Report of the Board of Water- pply of the City of 
New York, Accompanied by Report the Chief Engi- 
neer, January 1, 1925. 194 pp. with many folding 
‘inserts containing a large amount of tabular material. 
Illustrated. An important report. (Apply to Thaddens 
Merrinen, Chief Engineer of the Board, New York, N. 
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The Construction and Control of B and the 
Development of Urban Areas in the U States of 
sare by G. Topham Forrest, F. 1..B. A., 
F. R. 8. E., F. G. 8., Architect to the London County 
Council. An elaborate, large-size report of 109 y 
Maps, drawings, plans. The result of the author’s visit 
of two months, in 1924, in the cities of Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
and Buffalo. The subject is dealt with under the fol- 
lowing heads: General oe Regulations; Building 
Control as Regards Means of Escape in Case of Fire; 
Concrete, Reinforced Concrete and Steel Frame Con- 
struction; Town Planning and Zoning; State and City 
Art ssions; Housing; Educational Buildings. Ree- 
ommendations for the Council's consideration are made 
in the respective sections and are summarized in the 
final chapter. A rt of great interest on both sides 
of the water. 5 shillings. (Apply to P. 8S. King and 
Son, Limited, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, 8. W. 1, London, England.) 


Some Specific Factors Responsible for Pollution or 
Aff of Water Supplies.—Material 
originally presented to the subcommittee on field sur- 
veys of the Advisory Committee on Official Water 
Standards of the United States Public Health Service, 
on July 8, 1922, by H. A. Whittaker, Director of the 
Division of Sanitation of the Minnesota State Board of 
Health. The list is of interest to persons engaged in 
the sanit supervision of water-supplies. Reprint No. 
972 from the Public Health Reports, November 7, 1924. 


5 cents. (4 ly to Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. ‘i 


Permanent Charity Fund, Boston, Mass.—Fighth Year 
Book Covering the Activities of Committee of the Per- 
manent Charity Fund Incorporated, July 1, 1924-June 
30, 1925. 387 pp. Containing reports of the officers, 
with information about the establishment of the Fund, 
its aot ey and how gifts may be made to it, also 
a list of the organizations to which appropriations were 
made during the year, with a brief statement of the 
work carried on by each organization. (Apply to 
Charles M. Rogerson, Secretary of the Committee, 53 
State Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Hospitals and Health Agencies of Louisville, Ky., 
1924.—A survey a! Haven Emerson, M. D., and Anna 
C. Phillips, made for the Health and Hospital Survey 
Committee of the Louisville Community Chest, 658 
South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 174 pp. Charts. 
Including a series of recommendations representing a 
practical program for safeguarding and caring for the 
sick, which it is within the scope of influence and re- 
sources of the Community Chest to accomplish. (Appl 
to David C. Liggett, Director of the Community Cheat.) 


Su Tests for Female Playground Su sor. 
—tIn the August, 1925, issue of Public Personnel Studies, 
published by the Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 11 quarto 
pp. The tests given are suggested for use in the selec- 
tion of a woman to take charge of all the activities of 
a playground, whether she is to work alone or to have 
an assistant. 35 cents. (Apply to the publishers.) 


The Saint Louis Traffic Problem.—A report by the 
Traffic Committee of the Building Owners’ and Man- 
agers’ Association of Saint Louis upon its survey of the 
traffic congestion problem of the Loop District. April 
14, 1925. 24 pp. Views, map, diagrams, tables. 
Among the recommendations are the following: more 
traffic officers to handle the situation, with more co- 
operation for the Police Department from the judges 
of the police and criminal courts in dealing with traffic 
violators; the speeding-up of street-widening projects; 
and an educational campaign on traffic control. (Apply 
to L. V. Conrath, Secretary of the Association.) 


Report on a Proposed Retirement Plan for Employees 
of the City of timore.—Prepared by the Baltimore 
Retirement Commission, 1925. 70 pp. A summary of 
the main provisions is followed by a discussion of the 
cost of the adoption of the plan, and the third section 
gives the reasons leading to the recommendations of the 
Commission. The appendix gives the text of an ordi- 
nance to establish the system. (Apply to the Com- 
mission.) 


Directories of Social Agencies——-The August, 1925, 
issue of the Bulletin of The Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
compilation of directories on file in the Library, stating 
whether the directory, in each case, is issued annually 
or occasionally. Covering general agencies and such 
special agencies as churches, clinics and dispensaries, 
community chests, convalescent homes and day nurser- 
ies, institutions for defectives, delinquents, and de- 
pendents, education, family social work, health, labor, 


recreation, etc. 8 . 20 cents. (Apply to Frederick 
Warren Jenkins, Librarian.) sind 
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BAKER SNOW PLOW IN GENESEE COUNTY MICH. 


Will You Be Ready This Winter ? 


Being ready with the right kind of snow plows is half the battle 
against snow. For years Baker Snow Plows for Motor Trucks and 
Tractors have been used by leading municipalities and industries 
in thirty-three states. 


Whether you use trucks or tractors, you 
can select a Baker Plow for your needs— 
each plow the latest practical design. All 
straight blade plows are equipped with 
the well-known Baker Patent Safety Trip- 
ping.Blades. No plow is safe without them. 
They are found only on Baker Plows. Play 
safe. Select your Baker Snow Plow now. 


For MotorTrucks anaTractors = [Joo the coupon below. 





THE BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill. 


Mail This Coupon. It will bring you the information. 


The Baker Mfg. Co., 503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill. 





Please mail literature, prices and complete information on Snow Plows for............ : tractor 
truck 
Name - Official Position 
City County State 
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Tl chools of Your City.—Revised editions of two 
- Se issued by the Education Service Bureau of 
Civie Development ent of the Chamber of 
merce of the United States of America, Washington, 
c. Nos. II and III res ively of a series of five 
iphiets on the gene subject of city schools. 
col Buildings and Equipment; 22 pp., with enclosed 
tistical chart blank; designed to aid members of 
-hambers of commerce in learning the facts as to the 
.-pools in which the children of their community re- 
-. ve the training designed to make them more effective 
workers and citizens. Health and Physical Education; 
18 pp.; showing how a sy may learn whether 
it is going forward or backward in the health service 
of the public schools. (Apply to Edgar F. Fowler, 
Chief of the Education Service Bureau.) 


Infant Mortality in Michigan to Age 
Groups: Causes and Methods of —By Lillian 
R. Smith, M. D., Michigan Department of Health. 10 
pp. in the July, 1925, issue of Public Health, published 
monthly by the Michigan Department of Health. 3 
charts. (Apply to R. M. Olin, M. D., Commissioner, 
Michigan Department of Health, Lansing, Mich.) 


posed Memorial Hall and Civic Center, Detroit, 
en See memorandum submitted to the 
special committee composed of the Committees on Ways 
and Means and Public Buildings of the Wayne County 
Board of Supervisors. Issued by the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, July, 1925. 15 pp. 


eZ 


of the American Committee on Highway 
Transport.—Published by the American Section of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C. 55 pp. Submitted to the American Section as the 
American contribution to the discussion of Highway 
Transport at the Third General Meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber, at Brussels, Belgium, June 21-27, 
1925. Summarizing the experience of the United States 
in this field and setting forth the methods which have 
been devised to facilitate and extend this new form of 
individual transportation, in the hope of helping other 
member countries to avoid the mistakes of the pioneer- 
ing period. (Apply to the publishers.) 


City Problems, 1925.—Proceedings of the Sixteenth 
Pe Meeting of the Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials of the State of New York, held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 2, 3 and 4, 1925. 151 pp. Re- 
ports and important information on the various phases 
of municipal administration and welfare in New York 
State. $1.25. (Apply to William P. Capes, Executive 
Secretary, Albany, N. Y.) 


Sprinkler Legislation in the United States.—A review 
based on data compiled by Ira G. Hoagland, Secretary, 
National Automatic Sprinkler Association. Reprinted 
from the January, 1925, issue of the Quarterly of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 15 pp. Illustrated. A digest, with 
general comment, of a compendium of requirements for 
automatic sprinkler protection found in building codes 
and fire protection legislation in the United States, 
compiled by the National Automatic Sprinkler Associa- 
tion. The compendium quotes from 138 city ordinances 
and 12 state laws. (Apply to the Nationa! Fire Protec- 
tion Association.) 


The City Book of Houston, Texas. 1925.—A survey of 
the city administration, an analysis of the Port of 
Houston, a historical sketch of Houston, and a brief 
outline of the activities of the various city departments. 
Edited by Norman Henry Beard. An elaborate and in- 
teresting report. 188 ge. Many illustrations. (Apply 
to W. A. Moore, City Secretary.) 


A Good Driver.—By Robbins B. Stoekel, Commis- 
sioner, Connecticut State Department of Motor Vehicles. 
Department Bulletin No. 22, August 15, 1925. 4 pp. 
What the good driver of a motor vehicle does not do. 
An instructive explanation—much better than the or- 
dinary list of ‘‘Don’ts.’’ (Apply to the author.) 


Assembly of Civil Service Commissions.—Proceedings 
of Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Assembly, held in 
Los Angeles, Calif.. May 26-29, 1925. 136 pp., with 
folding map showing the important jurisdictions in the 
United States and Canada operating under civil service 
laws. Illustrated. Interesting discussions, of value 
in increasing publie knowledge of the merit system. 
(Apply to Charles S. Shaughnessy, Chief Examiner, 
Civil Service Commission, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


National Thrift Week Year Book and Annual pape, 
1925._-Prepared under the direction of the National 
Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 19 quarto pp. Illustrated. An inspiring report 
fall of ideas and suggestions which will help to make 
the next Thrift Week observance more successful] than 
any before. (Apply to the Committee.) 
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How Good Is Your Town?—Measurement standards 
for town ennans and zoning, industry, education, 
health, P ic administration, social service, recreation, 
the blic library, town and country relations, and 
religion; common factors for making a city a good place 
in which to live. Publication No. 36 of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Social Work, University Extension Build- 
ing, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. A hand- 
book of information on the Wisconsin Better Cities 
Contest, the object of which was to determine the one 
best place in the state in which to rear a child. 153 
mimeographed pp. (Apply to Aubrey W. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the Conference. 


Investigation of the Administration of the Policemen’s 
Annuity and Benefit Fund, Chica Til.—Report by the 
Committee on Police and Municipal Institutions, Chi- 
cago, dated July 13, 1925. 82 quarto pp. in the 
Journal of the Proceedings of the ct Council at the 
regular meeting on July 22, 1925. Apply to Al. F. 
Gorman, City Clerk.) 


The Public Control of House Rents.—By Marcus 
Whitman. 19 pp. in The Journal of Land & Public 
Utility Economics for July, 1925. ‘‘After all, then, rent 
control served its purpose reasonably well. While being 
used, it was improved and developed into a serviceable 
protective structure which can and perhaps should be 
used again if the occasion demands.’’ $1.25. (Apply 


to A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, 
Chicago, Tl.) 





cing Grade Crossing Elimination.— By 
William D. Hudson, consulting engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 
3 pp. in Engineering-News-Record, July 9, 1925, Tenth 
Avenue and 36th Street, New York, N. Y. Showing the 
conditions that make elimination desirable and sug- 
gesting the classification of grade crossings somewhat in 
the order of their importance so that elimination may 
proceed accordingly. The author suggests as a means 
of financing the work ‘‘painlessly and without direct 
taxation,’’ that the railroads be granted a flat increase 
in all freight and passenger rates, the resulting revenue 
to be applied exclusively toward the elimination of 
grade crossings; he states elsewhere that the direct 
tax as far as the public is concerned would be in- 
finitesimal. (Apply to Engineering-News-Record.) 


The State Forests of Pennsylvania.—By R. Y. Stuart. 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. Bulletin No. 37 of the Department, Harrisburg, 
Pa. March, 1925. Pocket size, 34 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving the history of these forests, their advantages 
and facilities, and emphasizing the necessity of a sound 
forest policy. (Apply to the author.) 


Fire and Alarm Record.—A blank book for fire de- 
partments, giving space for records of all fire-alarm 
details that practical fire department experience has 
proved necessary for legal purposes, reports, or his- 
torical interest. Published by Fire Service, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Made of tough and heavy 
ledger paper, strongly bound, to open flat throughout 
its thickness; allowing a space 31 inches long and 
%-ineh high for each of 1,200 alarms, Standard size, 
or for 600 alarms, Junior size. $10 and $6 respectively. 
(Apply to publishers.) 


Department of Public Works, Baltimore, Md.—Ordi- 
nance No. 450, Creating the Department of Public 
Works. Prepared by the City Solicitor on recommenda- 
tion of Mayor Howard W. Jackson’s Commission on 
Efficiency and Economy and approved by the Charter 
Revision Commission. July 17, 1925. 50 pp. (Apply 
to the Commission.) 


Fire Prevention Committee of Chambers of Commerce. 
—Prepared by the National Fire Waste Council, Wash- 
ington. D. C. Pocket size. 19 pp. An outline of the 
activities of such committees, based upon the combined 
experiences of local fire prevention committees through- 
out the entire country. (Apply to the Council.) 


Aquariums of the World.—By Ida M. Mellen, Aqua- 
rist and Secretary, New York Aquarium. Published in 
the July-August, 1925, issue of Parks and Recreation, 
from the Report of the Director of the Aquarium at 
New York, by permission of the New York Zoological 
Society and the Aquarium officers. 3% pp., besides a 
valuable folding table of information regarding the 
aquariums of the world in 1924. Tilustrated. (Apply 
to Parks and Recreation, Rockford, Il.) 


National Fire Protection Association.—Proceedings of 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, held in Chicago, 
May 12-14, 1925. 512 pp. Including all reports, 
whether or not adopted by the Association, and the 
discussion thereon. For members only. (Apply to the 
Association, 40 Central Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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3 out of every 4 snow plows 


are Good Roads—Why? 


(CHAMPION) 


Outside investigators recently checked up in 100 communities. Of 2,181 
snow plows, owned by 66 communities, 1,683 were Good Roads Champions! 
More than 77%! Why? Read the Good Roads superiorities listed below. 





Automatic Blade Release | Semi-circle with slots and 
lets scraper edge ride over lock pin permits setting of 
obstructionswithoutharm, _ Keep the roads blade at any angle for right 


then snaps it back into or left work, or for pushing 
working position. Straight ahead. 


2 Universal Axle Clamp cost per mile 6 Carbon steel scraper edge, 


open at lowest 








makes plow fit any truck. withGood Roads 6 inches wide, is renewable 
Plow can be attached or = when worn. 

detached in less than 10 snow equipment Caster Wheel holds plow 
minutes. 7 always clear of road, insur- 








ing uniform job, and pro- 
tecting road and equip- 
ment. 


Buffer Curb Roller protects 
scraper edge, as well as 
curbs, trees, walls, manhole 
inlets, etc. 


Lifting Device is adjust- 
+ able to any truck, without 
drilling frame, and can be 
operated from driver’s seat. 


Hand Wheel Shaft tele- 

4 scopes so length can be 
varied to suit different 
trucks, 





Write today for new catalog 


The GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO.,, Inc. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. » Service and delivery branches in principal cities 
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street Mame Clarksburg, W. Va—An official 


street name x,t hg = a> meme Lo pp. 
i on back 

oe oe Ang ay, published aaa et 

the Service bs of ksburg, giving comment on 


changes brought about by ‘four years of operation 
er the city a 


th se maps were 
wanis, and Lions at conventions, 

erce and the city pe ge including a 
of Commhouse distribution. (Apply to 


ou City Manager.) 


United States Arbitration Law and its Applica- 
a Sa ee by The Arbitration Foundation, Inc., 
65 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 28 pp. Contain- 


ing the United States Arbitration Law, which will be- 
ing (Memective January 1, 1926, with’ an 
of it, and including a & cagprews & arbitration e for 
use under federal or state laws. ( fom,’ to Albert 
St. ee Executive Director of the Foundation.) 


Road Law Procedure in the State of Indiana.—B 
Ethan L. oo A ted at the Elevent 
Annual Road Se Purdue University Jan- 
uary 19-23, 1925. No. 7 of the Engineering 
Extension Service, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
February, 1925, 23 pp. (Apply to the ngineering 
Extension Service.) 
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Reports Received 

Burrato, N. Y.—Annual Report, Department of Health, 
1924 

Cutcaco, Int.—Annual Report, Board of Su 
Engineers, Chicago Traction, year ending January 
31, 1925 

Curtcaco, Iru.—Annual Report, Police peta, 1924 

Fatt River, Mass.—Annual Report, Board of Health, 


1924 
Hannisat, Mo.—Annual Report, Auditor, year ending 
May 31, 1925 


KeENosHA, Wrs.—Annual Report of City, 1924 
Monrcatr, N. J.—Annual Report, Board of Health, 1924 


Newark, N. J.—Annual Report, Department of Health, 
1924 


Newark, N. J.—Annual Report, Auditor of Accounts, 
1924 

New Orweans, La.—Semi-annual Report, Sewerage and 
Water Board, 1924 


Ontario, Can.—Annual Report, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, 1924 
Satem, Mass.—Annual Report, Park Department, 1924. 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Annual Report, Department of Light- 
ing, 1924 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


SepremBer 29-OctoserR 9.—Loutsvitie, Ky. 

International Association of Fire caer. 
convention, Secretary, James J. M 
Yonkers, N. Y¥ 
Ocrozer 5-6.—Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. Twelfth 
Annual Conference on City Planning. Executive Secre- 
tary, Edward T. Hartman, 37 State House, Boston, Mass. 
Octoser 5-10.—Asnevitte, N. C. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Annual Recreation Congress. 5 A H. S. Braucher, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Ocrorer 8-9.—Curcaco, ILu. 

Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 
eral Secretary, Harvey T. Hill, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Ocroser 12-15.—Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 

American Red Cross. Annual convention. Secretary, 
Mabel 2 Boardman, National Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ocroser 12-15.—Tutrsa, Oxia. 

Southwest Water Works Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary, R. D. Morgan, Mexia, Tex. 
Ocroser 13-14.—WuIncHESTER, Va. 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries’ Association. An- 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Donald J. How- 
ard, Chamber of Commerce, Altoona, Pa 
Octoser 18-14.—WiuncHester, Va. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Morton L, Wallerstein, 408 Travelers Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. 

Ocroner 14-15.—HarrissurG, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, George E. Foss, State Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ocroper 14-16.—MontTrear, Que. 

American a of Civil Engineers. 
Secretary, —— 

York, N. Y. 


Octoser 19-22.—S1, Lours, Mo. 


American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
7. g Sein N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
or 
Octoser 21-23,—Orrawa, KANs. 


League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 


Octoser 22-23.—Dayton, Ox10 

Ohio State Conference om City Planning. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte Rumbold, 201 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Octoser 26-28—Kansas Crry, Mo. 

Natio nal Association of Commercial Organization Secre- 


tories. innual - | “ae A. V. Sadi, Chaar 
ber of ( “ommerce, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Annual 


ulcahey, City Hall, 


Annual meeting. Gen- 
10 South La Salle 


Fall meeting. 
Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, New 


Octoser 26-29.—Drs Mornes, Iowa 


American Society for Municipal Improvements. An 
nual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, P. 
O. Box 1134, Lakeland, 

Octrover 27-31.—Ricumonp, Va. 

American Country Life Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Henry Israel, Room 1849, Grand Central 
Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 


Novemser 5-6.—Krncston, Onr. 
Ontario Associated Boards of Trade and Chambers of 


Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary, T. Marshall, 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ont. 


NoveMBeEerR 7-14.—Jacxson, Miss. 
American Prison Association. Annual Congress. Gen- 


eral Secretary, E. R. Cass, 138 East 15th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Novemser 9.—New Oreans, La. 

National Tax Association. Annual meeting.  Secre- 
tary, Alfred E. Llolcomb, 195 Broadway, New York, 
NoveMBer 9-14.—San Francisco, Cattr. 

The All-Western Road Show. Address: Edward R. 
Bacon, of Edward R. Bacon Company, Folsom, at 17th 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Novemser 17-19.—Granp Rapips, Micu. 

International City Managers’ Association. 
vention. Executive Secretary, 
rence, Kans. 

NoveMBER 17-19.—PitrssurGH, Pa. 

Joint Convention of National Municipal League, Amer- 
ican Civic Association, Governmental Research Confer- 
ence, and National Association of Civic Secretarics. 
NoveMBER 18-19.—Ortanpo, Fa. 


Florida League of Municipalities. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. 
sonville, Fla. 


Annual con- 
John G. Stutz, Law- 


Annual meeting. 
Owen, Jr., City Hall, Jack- 


NoveMBER 23-26.—Mtami, F a. 


Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Wilfred H. Schoff, 1405 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Novemeer 30-Decemser 3.—New York, N. Y. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


DecemBer 2-5.—CINCINNATI, OHIO 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, John C. Olsen, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y 


January 11-15.—Cuicaco, Itt. 


American Road Builders’ Association. Annual con- 
vention and Road Show. Secretary, a A. Birchland, 
37 West 39th Street, New York, N. 
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Put Trucks on Dual Pneumatics 
and Save the Streets! 


OAD-WRECKERS —the solid-tired wheels of heavy trucks! 
Hitting the paving 8 times as hard as pneumatics under the 
same load! Wearing out the road 8 times as fast! 


Thirty thousand heavy buses have shown the way out. They ride 
on Budd-Michelin Dual Wheels and pneumatic tires. They average 
15,000 to 20,000 miles from pneumatics—though they give tires the 
worst punishment of any type of service. 


And now trucks are switching to Dual Pneumatics to save loads 
and save roads. One-eighth the pounding on the pavement. 


Any city can set a good example by putting municipal trucks on 
Budd-Michelin Duals—2 double wheels in the rear, 2 singles in front, 1 
spare. All interchangeable. All regular size tires, obtainable anywhere! 


Your present trucks can be converted to Duals. New trucks, 
Dual-equipped, can be had from any truck manufacturer. For Ford 
Trucks, too! 


Ask bus operators or truck dealers—or write us direct. 


BUDD 


WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
Improvement Undertakings 
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New Portable Pump Eliminates 


One Power-Plant 


\ new portable pump which appeals to pros- 
nective pump purchasers as well as to present 
users of pump equipment, has been developed by 
the combined activity of the Jaeger Portable Ma- 
chinery Company, Detroit, Mich., and the Gould 
Pump Company. When there is an emergency 
pumping operation, it 1s usually necessary to em- 
ploy motive power of some sort to take any pump 
to the job, and the old-style pump required still 
another means of power to operate it. With the 
new Jaeger pump, One power-plant is eliminated, 
for vou use the same power to operate the pump 


that is used for transportation, as the pump is 
rmly attached to the front of your Ford car 
r truck. , 


The features of the new Jaeger pumtp are low 
motor speed, giving the most efficient pump speed ; 
easy installation, requiring only a half-hour 
for first fitting and one minute thereafter, and it 

not necessary to remove the radiator. The 
pump is properly suspended in a simple yet strong 
manner, and it can be left on the car and driven 
continuously, if desired. The pump will handle 
a suction lift up to 24 feet and deliver 9,000 gal- 
lons per hour. It will deliver 160 gallons per 
minute against a 90-foot head and will throw a 
stream from a 7%-inch nozzle approximately 100 
feet. The pump will more than double a 45- 
pound hydrant pressure, throwing a 74-inch stream 
from 125 to 175 feet. The pump has a positive 
priming device which will prime 20 feet of 2%- 
inch suction hose in 40 seconds. If desired, the 
pump can be driven by a separate motor, either 
gas or electric. 

For cities, the Jaeger pumper is adaptable to all 

ills for a pump by the department of public 
vorks and is an invaluable aid to the fire depart- 
ent, as it will pump any liquid, even heavy sew- 
\nother extensive use of the Jaeger pumper 





is by public service companies, as it is particularly 
adapted to their type of emergency work. It can 
be carried on the front of a Ford or may be in- 
stalled in one minute after arriving on the job. 
Then it can work all day long pumping out un- 
derground lines or manholes, whatever the occa- 
sion demands, without any injury to the motor. 
For contractors, it is ideal for ditch draining, 
pumping out footings, basements, etc., for after a 
heavy rain the Jaeger can be out on the job and 
pumping before the old-style, bulky equipment is 
loaded on the truck. For small towns and rural 
communities, it makes an ideal unit for flushing 
and sprinkling, as by the addition of the Jaeger 
pumper to a one-ton Ford truck carrying a tank, 
a complete power street flusher and sprinkling out- 
fit can be had at moderate cost, all 

from the same power-plant. The Jaeger will fill 
the tank and then distribute the contents under any 
pressure required. 


operating 


New Stockland Distributors 

The Stockland Road Machinery Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Illinois Equipment Company, with 
headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., to handle Stock- 
land road machinery in central Illinois. The Ili- 
nois Equipment Company maintains branch sales 
offices at Springfield, Decatur, and Danville under 
the supervision of S. W. Bodman, Sales Man- 
ager, with headquarters at Bloomington. 


New Full-Crawler Distributor 

The Full-Crawler Company, 500 Clinton Street. 
Milwaukee, Wis., has announced the appointment 
of the Monarch Equipment Company, St. Louis. 
Mo., as its distributor in the St. Louis Branch 
territory of the Ford Motor Company. The Mon- 
arch Equipment Company will carry a complete 
stock of Trackson Full-Crawler treads for Ford- 
son tractors, as well as repair parts. 





JAEGER PUMPER oN FORD RUNABOUT FOR FIRE SERVICE 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower 
Company Shifts Personnel 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower 
Company, Lansing, Mich., has an- 
nounced that Joe M. Egloff, who 
has been traveling representative 
in the Ohio and Indiana territory 
for several years, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office and 
has taken charge there as branch 
manager. P. J. de Feyter, the 
former branch manager, has been 
transferred to the sales depart- 
ment and will cover considerable 
territory in the Central West and 
South as a general field man. 
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Chhe Rise 


of the small town | 


WHAT brings new people to the | 
smaller towns? Good roads! What 
| takes to market the goods they manu- 
facture and the crops they grow? 
| 


Good roads! 


And because “Caterpillar” Tractors 
1 are so efficientand dependablein 
i} si pplying power for road building 
) there is today no excuse for bad roads! 






CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Executive Offices 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA. U.S. A. 





' Factories: Offices: 
San Leandro, Calif. New York City 
Stockton, Calif. San Francisco 
Peoria, IIL Spokane 







Successor to 
C. L. Bes The Holt Manufac- 
BEST Tractor Co. eusiag Genene” HOLT 
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TYPICAL STEEL STRUCTURE TREATED WITH 
SUBOX 


A Remarkable New Lead Paint 


An important advance in rust-proofing com- 
pounds has apparently been made by Subox, Inc., 
87; Broadway, New York City, in the production 

a permanent lead coating which may be ap- 
plied to metals, wood, stone, wall-board or roof- 
ng materials to protect them completely against 
the inroads of rust or weathering. 

This material, which is a colloidal suspension 
of electrolytically reduced lead in linseed oil and 
which is dark gray in color, has been found to 
chemically remove rust and, because of its electro- 
chemical action, to prevent any further formation 
of rust on iron or steel. The paint is very supple 
and adhesive and will not chip or peel off, but ac- 
ually seems to impregnate the material for a 

listance from the surface. This material is a 
wiss invention which is now being used commer- 
cially all over continental Europe, particularly in 
he protection of metallic structures and in plants 
where chemical fumes and vapors or excessive 
dampness and condensation have to be contended 

and should be an excellent protection for 
concrete in contact with sewage, alkalies, or other 
deleterious materials. It is also used on stakes 
a les of wood to prevent the rotting of those 
sections in the ground. 
When immersed in an electrolytic solution, a 
painted with Subox acts as an insulating 
so that with a tension as high as 110 volts 
a satisfactory protection from electrolytic compo- 
ions can be established, according to Professor 
Dr Mayer of Munich. The Swiss Federal 
Railroads found that Subox, after an exposure of 
iours to the action of a 5-per-cent solution of 
sulphuric acid, indicated no change. 
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Slip Joints Make Setting of 
Large Meters Easy 

Crispin slip joints made by the Multiplex Manu- 
facturing Company, Berwick, Pa., are used to ad- 
vantage wherever any water-works fixture in a 
pipe line must be removed and replaced with a 
minimum of labor, expense, time, and risk to the 
fixture. They are especially useful in connection 
with the repair of large meters and in pumping- 
stations or for filtration plant pipe. To remove 
the meter or fixture, it is necessary only to unbolt 
it from the slip joint and from the pipe, loosen 





A CRISPIN SLIP-SLEEVE FOR WATER- 
WORKS FIXTURES 


the gland bolts on the slip joint, screw up the 
draw nut bolts, thus telescoping the slip joint, and 
lift out the fixture. To attach, the process is re- 
versed, making it a simple, short job. 

The slip joints are ruggedly made of the best 
materials for working pressures of 150 pounds per 
square inch. A feature of the design makes it 
practically impossible for the joint to stick fast 
by corrosion. Bolts fit in quick-acting lugs and 
cannot turn with the nuts. The first considera- 
tion in the design and construction of this joint 
is convenience and speed with positive action. 


An Effective, Low-priced Fire-Boat 


The authorities in Seattle, Wash., realized the 
need of a fire-hoat on Lake Washington and Lake 
Union, both of which are in the heart of the city 
and the shores of which are lined with house- 
boats and industrial plants. To effect this fife 
protection a Ingh-speed runabout motor boat, 
capable of doing 30 miles an hour, was purchased. 
It was named the “Port Warden” and equipped 
with an Evinrude two-cylinder, 4- to 5-horse- 
power high-pressure pump, made by the Evinrude 
Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The pump is installed below the forward deck, 
easily accessible through a hatch. Two deck plugs 
for 14-inch hose furnish the hose attachment. 
The intake pipe is located below the water-line 
and is covered by a screen to prevent damage to 
the pump, which throws an 8o0-foot stream. 

The twin-cylinder pump is of special design, be- 
ing of the positive gear type with high capacity 
and endurance. Extra-long bearings furnish free- 
dom from wear or leakage and two grease cups 
of ample size constitute the complete and simple 
lubricating system for the pump. The Evinrude 
two-cylinder engine is equipped with a _ super- 
power magneto of the built-in-the-flywheel type 
and quick starting is assured by the easy starter 
operated by giving one pull which shoots four 
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Popular with the Railroads 


These Railroads Own 


International 
Trucks 
Chicago, Burlington & 

Quincy 

Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 

Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas 


Pennsylvania System 

New York Central 
Lines 

Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& S. Ste. Marie 

Southern Pacific 

Illinois Central 

Canadian Pacific 

Canadian National 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Norfolk & Western 

St. Louis, Southwest- 
ern 

Union Pacific 


4 











NTERNATIONAL Motor Trucks have won the 

confidence of the great railway systems of the 
country. Accustomed as they are to buying their 
hauling units on a cold dollars-and-cents basis, 
requiring operating economy, long life, and service, 
they rely on Internationals. 
Some of the International-equipped railroads are 
listed at the left. Leading express companies 
working close to the railroads—-American Railway 
Express, Canadian National Express, Dominion 
Express, etc.—use International Trucks. So, also, 
do hundreds of nationally-known fleet owners. 


The International line includes a 2000-lb. Speed 
Truck and Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 3000 
to 10,000 lbs. max. caps. International Motor 
Trucks and Coaches, and McCormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractors, are sold and serviced through 
111 Company-owned branch houses in the United 
States. Send all inquiries regarding International 
automotive equipment to this address: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill. 
(I ncor porated) 


I NTERNATIONAL 
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THE ‘‘PORT WARDEN’’ 





sparks into the cylinder. Standard equipment 

les. besides that mentioned above, a float- 

carburetor, pressure gage aluminum base, 

rk plug hoods, gasoline tank and the necessary 
annie 


Permanent Street Signs 
[he proper marking of city streets has become 
ermanent requirement, and in the past continual 
ng of street signs was considered necessary in 
rder to have a continuous satisfactory marker 
ice. Cities now want permmanency in street 
signs, the same as in sidewalk, street or other 
improvements. Signs that can be cracked 
by stones thrown by mischievous boys, signs that 
will rust and corrode from outside weather expo- 
re, signs that are dependent upon paint for their 
lability, are not considered permanent. By the 
a special aluminum alloy developed for 
s purpose, Aluminite street markers, made by 








DOUBLE SIGN MOUNTED ON BRACKET 


Ce 


Standard Manufacturing Company, Cedar 
lowa, are claimed to have more than the 
strength and to be really permanent. 
ontrast of the natural aluminum finish of 
he f of the letters and border against the soft- 
ed, dark background, together with the shad- 
ised by the raised letters, make these signs 
very easily read. The fact that the aluminum let- 
‘ace reflects the light rays and that the soft, 
ground absorbs the light rays is the rea- 
naximum visibiliy. 


OF SEATTLE IN ACTION 





THREE-WAY STREET SIGN 


While street markers are not primarily intended 
to withstand the weight of men and boys hanging 
on them and are not intended to be targets for 
stones, at times, in spite of ordinances to the con- 
trary, they are subjected to such abuse. The 
makers of Aluminite markers have designed these 
signs and built them rugged and strong enough to 
withstand such improper usage. The plates are 
carefully cast from aluminum alloy made from all 
new virgin metal which has been scientifically 
developed for exclusive use in these signs. No 
scrap metal of any kind is used, and this alloy 
positively will not rust or corrode, nor is it affected 
by outside exposure. The background is finished 
with several coats of high-grade lacquer, such as 
is now used on the better automobiles. 


Newport Culverts for Maricmont 

Much has been written about the town of Marie- 
mont, the ideal city being built near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and it has been fully described in Tue 
AMERICAN City. This town is one of the largest 
single enterprises in real estate and home owner- 
ship in the country. When fully developed, it 
will be a city of about 20,000 people. This devel- 
opment includes the building of sewers, streets, ad- 
ministration buildings, business buildings, theaters 
and homes, as well as churches. 

We are advised by W. H. D. Wheat of the 
Newport Culvert Company, Newport, Ky., that 
Newport genuine open-hearth iron corrugated 
culverts are being used exclusively for drainage 


in Mariemont because of their great strength and 
long life. 
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¥ 
25 Years of 


restone 


Service 





to Highway Transportation 


25 years of anticipating 
the requirements of mo- 
torists—making manufac- 
turing processes more cer- 
tain—producing a higher 
standard of quality — 25 
years of unswerving ad- 
herence to the Firestone 
pledge, “Most Miles per 
Dollar’—summarizes 
Firestone’s record of serv- 
ice to car owners. 


Firestone factories have 
grown from a small build- 
ing approximately 75 x 150 
feet to mammoth plants 
having floor area of over 
60 acres—from a capital 
of $50,000 to over $50,- 
000,000—from an annual 
sales volume of $100,000 to 
over $100,000,000 — all in 


the short periodof 25 years. 


This Firestone record 
could only have been made 
through furnishing the 
public with outstanding 
values and is, consequent- 
ly, your assurance of qual- 
ity and lowest prices. 

If you would like to 
know more of this wonder- 
ful record, ask your Fire- 
stone Dealer to send you 
an illustrated folder. 

With today’s high cost 
of crude rubber and other 
raw materials, Firestone’s 
opportunity to serve the 
public was never better, 
due to its great volume 
and special advantages in 
buying, manufacturing and 
distribution. 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . IER knsstnh 
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REAR VIEW OF SNOW-MOTOR, SHOWING PRO- 


PELLING CYLINDERS WITH SPIRALS 


A Snow-Motor for Snow Fighting 
novel dependable unit for snow fighting has 
leveloped in the new Snow-Motor manufac- 
ired by Snow Motors, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The 
Snow-Motor, stripped of its motive power, the 
rdson tractor, consists of its motive power, the 
ms or cylinders to which flanges or spiral run- 
; resembling corkscrews are welded. The ob- 
t of the torpedo-shaped ends of the drums is 
press down the snow and prepare the surface 
r traction. A differential movement of the two 
elling drums, somewhat after the principle 
sed in steering military tanks, accomplishes the 
motion. A man drives a Snow-Motor just 
would an automobile or tractor, using the 
lar controls. Any standard Fordson tractor 
an be used on the Snow-Motor by removing the 
heels and axles, which can be replaced for sum- 
mer use. 
The most useful function of the Snow-Motor, 
and, in fact, its chief function, is to break roads 
in snow, over which automobiles and other con- 
vances can follow. This machine furnishes a 
le track on each side, packs the snow smoothly 


vehicles. The tread of the Fordson Snow-Motor 
{ty-eight inches between the centers of the 
This outfit will go over the softest snow- 


‘HE SNOW-MOTOR 
FENCES IN DEEP SNOW 





and makes a very satisfactory surface for auto 
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455 
drifts and the slickest ice, and no 
condition of snow has yet been able 
to stop it. 

Each year an attempt is made in 
many states to plow the snow out of 
the highways to keep traffic open be- 
tween towns. The Snow-Motor, in- 
stead of removing the snow right 
down to the roadway at once, packs 
the snow quickly for light vehicles, 
and after thorough packing the road 
may be used by heavy vehicles. Dur- 
ing a test of the Snow-Motor in the 
winter of 1924-25, the machine ran 
at twelve miles an hour on the top of 
a snow-drift in which a big horse 
floundered and sank to his neck. In 
another test it operated on a snow- 
drift and climbed over the protrud- 
ing fences with ease. It also broke 
a road through deep snow over a 
distance of twenty-five miles from a 
town to a resort camp and return, 
making fifty miles of road-breaking 
without a mishap. 


American-La France Opens Factory 
Branch in K. C. 

The American-La France Fire Engine Com- 
pany, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., has announced the open- 
ing of a new direct factory branch in Kansas City, 
Mo., for fire apparatus, commercial trucks and 
fire department supplies. The decision to open a 
direct factory branch in Kansas City was reached 
after careful consideration of the needs of the sev- 
enty-one cities operating 234 pieces of American- 
La France fire apparatus in Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
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THE NEW AMERICAN-LAFPRANCE DIRECT FACTORY 
BRANCH AT KANSAS CITY 


souri and Nebraska, the states which 
will be included in the territory of 
the new branch. The fire apparatus 
division of the Kansas City, Mo., 
branch is in the hands of Glenn T. 
Scott, formerly of the Chicago office, 
assisted by R. G. Shiffler. The com- 
mercial truck division is under the 
management of W. G. McGlynn and 
the sundry sales department is in 
charge of T. A. Miller, formerly of 
the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
branches. 
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Trinidad over old granite 


Whether used in new street construction or as a 
resurfacing of old, worn-out pavements of brick, concrete, 
macadam or stone, Trinidad Lake Asphalt lasts longer 
and costs less to maintain than any other bituminous 
paving material. 


Photograph above shows a section of Maumee Ave- 
nue, Toledo, O., resurfaced with Trinidad over old granite 
block in 1923. Write for interesting data on this remark- 
able material. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis KansasCity San Francisco 
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A COMBINED HAND AND MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR TRAFFIC SIGNALS 














Combination Hand and Motor Controls 
for Traffic Signals 


The ever-increasing traffic on streets and high- 
ways has brought about the development of auto- 
natic signals for the control of traffic and pedes- 
trians and has necessitated the design of a line of 
automatic devices or timers which flash lights on 
and off at predetermined periods and which are 
suitable for this specialized kind of work. 
Although “stop and go” signals are new, the 
mechanism which makes them practical is not 
new, for the flashers made by the Reynolds Elec- 
tric Company, 2663 West Congress Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, have been in service for 24 years. 
The latest Reynolds combination hand- and mo- 
tor-control unit is mounted in a cast iron cabinet 
and is furnished complete with switches for night 
lights, main lines, and throw-over circuits as well 
as fuse blocks. It has doors front and rear 
which make it possible for the maintenance man 
to get at any part of the mechanism. These Reco 
controls are equipped with a belt tightener to 
eliminate belt troubles. 

In the operation of this unit, by turning the 
thumb-screw the pointer will move to the left or 
right, indicating a change of speed on the drum 
during one-half of its revolution, thus making it 
possible for an officer in charge of traffic to regu- 
late east-and-west or north-and-south traffic to 
suit the particular conditions. For example, as- 
uming that the traffic control is set for 30 sec- 
nds east and west and 30 seconds north and 
south, or that one cycle is 60 seconds, the thumh- 
screw adjustment enables changing to 40 seconds 
cast and west and 20 seconds north and south or 
any point in between. In other words, it permits 
a So per cent variation faster or slower in either 
direction. Further adjustment is obtained by a 
hange of contacts and drive pulleys. 





Union Metal Opens Chicago Office 


The Union Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has announced the opening of its 
Chicago district office at 1935 Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill, in charge of E. M. 


Peake, District Manager, and F. Thomas Turner, 

er, Street Lighting Department. Mr. 

has had long executive selling experience 

teel business, and Mr. Turner has been 

hting specialist for the General Electric 
in the Chicago territory. 
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This office will supervise the sale of all Union 
Metal products, including ornamental street-light- 
ing standards, architectural steel columns, pergolas 
and rose screens, and metal buildings. 


New Device Insures Pressure-tight 
Sewer Joints 

It is the intention of every engineer to have the 
sanitary sewers he designs water-tight and root- 
proof. Under dry conditions, it is not a difficult 
matter, but with water in the trench—and this 
condition exists in 50 per cent of sewer trenches 
—it becomes serious, and with cement mortar 
joints, practically immpossible. A simple device is 
uow being made by the G-K Sales Agency, 
Macungie, Pa., that guarantees a complete joint 
of G-K compound, top, sides, and bottom to be 
pressure-tight. 

On the bank two lengths of 3-foot pipe or three 
lengths of 2-foot pipe are joined by standing on 
end, calking the joints with jute, and pouring the 
hot compound without the use of a pipe runner. 
When it is possible for the trench machine to 
open trench 25 to 30 feet ahead of the pipe layer, 
the bank sections of 6 feet, when the compound 
has set, are lowered into the trench as one pipe 
and set in the saddle of the G-K collapsible form 
illustrated, 4 to 5 inches above the water-level, 
and the several connecting joints are made with 
G-K compound, using asbestos runner. 

When these joints have set, the forms are col- 
lapsed and the 18 to 24 feet of jointed pipe rolls 
to the side of the trench. The forms are then re- 
moved or turned to the side of the trench, and 
the jointed sections rolled to the center in align- 
ment, so that the top of the joint becomes the bot- 
tom, and should there by any possibility be an 
opening in what was the bottom, it is quickly dis- 
covered and sealed with hot compound. The bell- 
holes being dug, the whole length of pipe may, by 
the use of a bar at the end, be thrust into the bell 
of the pipe of the finished sewer. 

















NEW FORM TO AID SEWER PIPE LAYING 


Barber Asphalt Moves Offices 


The Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has announced the removal of its offices from 
1900 Land Title Building, to 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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When the New Pump Goes on Tria! 


HES re OS i eres Rich 


7 ‘ zs “ * * 





Pumps are purchased on a performance basis guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 
The water department properly insists that these guarantees 
be met through an official test. 
On this important day, when each side is closely watch- 
ing its interests, there is just one device UNIVERSALLY 
ACCEPTED for the vital service of showing the number of 


gallons delivered by the pump— 


THE METER 


“VENTURI"—Registered 


BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
Builders of The Venturi for 34 Years 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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|, which is open during the winter months 





\o» Spotlight for Traffic Officers 


igh-intensity spotlight, designed for the pur- 
of illuminating traffic officers stationed at 


t intersections, is one of the latest products of 
\Vestinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. It is arranged for 
ting directly above the officer’s station, so 
concentrate the light from the unit, illuminat- 


the officer himself and the immediate area 


| him with a high intensity. 








A SPOTLIGHT FOR TRAFFIC OFFICERS 
on » 


unit illustrated is made up of a porcelain 


| with a 1%4-inch canopy and is equipped with 


et for either series or multiple connection. 


rue parabolic reflector is supported in the 


position by means of a cast iron skirt at- 
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tached to the porcelain head. A hinged cover 
with wire glass lense closes the bottom of the 
unit, making it completely weather-proof and 
dust-proof. 


Camden, N. J., Finances 
Community Hotel 


A triumph of Chamber of Commerce and com- 
munity cooperation was celebrated in Camden, N. 
J., the week of September 14 in the opening of 
the new $1,250,000 commrunity hotel, the Walt 
Whitman, financed by the Hockenbury System, 
Ind., Harrisburg, Pa. A total of 1,956 citizens 
are stockholders in this enterprise and they, with 
the citizen salesmen and their families, had their 
day on Wednesday, the 16th, with a viewing of 
the building and a buffet supper. On Thursday 
there was a banquet for the public, with Hon. J. 
Edward Moore as chief speaker. A flag-raising 
a parade, a picture-unveiling, and receptions and 
dinners to the directors of the hotel and to the 
contractors respectively, preceded the other events. 


The hotel is an 8-story, 200-room model of effi- 
ciency, located on Broadway, Cooper, and Law- 
rence Streets. The Chamber of Commerce occu- 
pies six corner rooms on the mezzanine floor in 
conformity to the provision of Eldridge R. John- 
son, President of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, who subscribed $100,000 for stock to be 
held in trust for the Chamber of Commerce, as 
well as for $50,000 in his own name. LeRoy A. 
Goodwin, President of the Community Hotel Cor- 
poration, was President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the time of the hotel financing. James 
J. Scott, Vice-President, was Gencral Sales Man- 
ager of the financing program, and William Ken- 
nedy, Secretary, is Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, which body has persistently promoted 
the hotel project to its successful conclusion. 

The architects and builders of this hotel are 
the H. L. Stevens Company of New York and 
Chicago, and it is to be operated as a unit in the 
American Hotels Corporation chain, with John 
W. Taylor as Managez. 


Municipal Coal and Gasoline Stations in Lincoln, Nebr. 


I. operation of municipal coal and gasoline 
tations, with the idea of regulating the sell- 
ing prices of these commodities, is a rather 

experiment which has been tried with 
s by the city of Lincoln, Nebr. The coal 


s been in operation for several years, and 
line station since the latter part of 1924. 
{ these undertakings was in turn authorized 
ter amendments approved by the voters, 
¢ operation of the stations was placed under 
ction of the Commisisoner of Streets of 


ect f ’ City Council in opening these 
al stations was to combat the charging 


of exorbitant prices by local dealers through 
offering to the public a fair quality of coal and 
of gasoline at fair prices. It is not the city’s 
purpose to compete with legitimate dealers asking 
reasonable rates. This principle is upheld by 
Mayor Frank C. Zehrung, who has expressed his 
opinion on the subject as follows: 

“Personally, I am not much of a municipal 
ownership man—never have been—but if it is 
used to regulate business and allow merchants 
to make a good living profit, I do not object to it. 
But I am opposed to the city’s going into any 
business to try to drive legitimate business dealers 
out of business, because they are the people who 
pay the taxes and keep up the town.” 











U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Frequent inquiries are received at the office of the Surgeon General, asking if the ‘‘National Health 

'" located in Washington, D. C., has any connection with the Public Health Service or with the 
rnment of the United States. Surgeon General H. S. Cumming desires to announce that the 
ional Health Service’’ has no connection whatever with the Public Health Service, and in so far 
be learned, with no branch of the Government. 
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ANDYourS, TOO-- 


HE mental strain, the continual thought and fear = 


that “Something Might Happen” at each street le 
corner brings every driver and every city face to face | i) 
with the most important question of today—“How can |B , 
streets and highways be made SAFE—for both motor- / = 
ists and pedestrians?” | a 
(7g 
IGNAPHORES stand ready to answer this ques- | ey i" 
tion for you! Let us send you full information i. 
how Signaphores—efficiently and economically regu- £ | \.| 
lating and controlling all trafic—make your streets > i 
SAFE! Write us today! - 




















Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


STOP AND GO TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


(Pronounced—Sig-Na-Fore) 
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